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HERMATHENA. 


ERRATA. 


Page 16, line 5, read ‘sunt’ for ‘ sint.’ 
»> 455 5, 5 from foot, for ‘ Snpplices’ read ‘ Supplices.’ 
+> 795 5, 6 from foot, for ‘from’ read ‘ for.’ 
97, last line but one, for ‘ dav’ read ‘ pav.’ 
100, line 13, for ‘wod’ read ‘ god.’ 
112, ,, 6 from foot, for ‘AdBe’ read ‘ AaBé.’ 
22,4. 5 4 Sor ‘brav’ read ‘Bray.’ 
112, last line, read ‘ rametvodcOa’ (with Kock). 


II. 


5, 13. Kai awd Tov iuattov—] Cf. ad Arist. Fr. 360. gt 
tle oe koAakebe Tapwy (?) Kai rag KpoKbdac apaipwv. Fr. 508. 
aviose xpoxbda paotryoupévyn. Herod. iii. 8. AaBav e& Tov 
iuatiov ixarépov kpokboa. 

5, 18. kalwep, et tig kal GAAoc}] Scribe «afro, él Tic Kar 
adXoc. 

5, 21. OpQwe deleri iubet S. A. Hirschig, coll. Aeschin 
de Fals. Leg. p. 52. c. 49. 


‘1 Secundum H., E. Fossii Editionem Teubnerianam, 8 Parv. Lipsiae, 1858. 
VOL, VIII. B 











HERMATHENA. 


NOTAE IN THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERAS:.' 


I. 


P. 3, 3. In Prooemio, ri yap Sirore] +i apa dhwore Mad- 
vig. 

4, 17. pica BovrAcbecIac] Imo goa BovrcicecOa. 

4, 21. Ta piv oxipecOa Aéyovteg] Cf. Men. iv. 205. oi 
tag Oppue alpovreg Kal ‘ oxéPoua’ AéyovTec. 

4, 28. awe Si—éxeivou Katayv@ (1. Kxatayvwaonat) amo- 
poupmat. 


II. 


5, 13. kat awd tov iuariov—]| Cf. ad Arist. Fr. 360. & 
tle oe koAakebee Tapwy (?) Kai rag Kpoxbdac agapwv. Fr. 508. 
avisse Kpoxbda paotryouuévn. Herod. iii. 8. AaBav ek rov 
iuatiov ixatépou KpoKvea. 

5, 18. walwep, et tig wat aAAoc}] Scribe kairo, & tig Kat 
adXog. 

5) 21. OpOwe deleri iubet S. A. Hirschig, coll. Aeschin 
de Fals. Leg. p. 52. c. 49. 


‘Secundum H. E. Fossii Editionem Teubnerianam, 8 Parv. Lipsiae, 1858. 
VOL. VIII. B 





THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


5, 26, axovovtog] akovroc codd. addovrog Cobet apud 
Hirschig. 

5, 27. Xpnorov marpdc veorriov]| Cf. Arist. Av. 767. 
mépuks yevéioOw, tov matpdc veorriov. 


IV. 


7) 21. avaf3eBAnuévog avw tov ydvatoc] Cf. Philetaer. 
com. iii. 300, aypoikwe dvw ydvaroc aupéése. 

rauetov| Lege raueiov. Cf. Lucian, Rhet. Praec. 17. 
xaBarep é& rausiov (1. trayelov) mooapav. Error solennis. 
Cf. ad. Char. vi. xi. 

7, 26. Zwpdrepov muiv] Cf. Antiph. iii. 82. Zwoortpy 
Xpwmevov oivoxdy (oivapiy #). Ephipp. iii. 329. kxepdoac 
Zwpdrepov ‘Ounpixwc. Multo frequentius est ciZwoog. Cra- 
tin. ii. 216. evZwooy (et evZwpdrepor) xépacov. Diph. iv. 402. 
Antiph. iii. 77. Eubul. iii. 268. 

7, 27. AaGeiv xaradicac—ra émiridea| AaGeiv xarorAécac— 
Madvig. 

7, 28. roig Evoov] i.e. rote oixérate. Cf. Char. xxxi. 
petpeiv avrog Tvig Evooy Ta émirHdea. 

7, 29. xdYavrog tiv Oipav] Qu. xKd~avrde rwog thy 
Oipav. 

8, 5. Qu. ratra (amareiv) tie vuxrde. 

8, 9. tig avrg b800 mapiwv KopicacBa zap’ "Apxtov rode 
rapixovg| Qu.— daveicacbac—rov rapixyove. Modo enim 
praecessit rd rapiyoc. Cf. Nicostrat. iii. 285. trea ric 
avtig G00 | mpdg “Agpdrnv edAOovoa wiwfar otowpara | adriv 
xéAeve, pnol, kal map’ “Oxmov (rap ’Qxivov Cobet. qu. mpc 
"Oxipov) | xaAKkwpara. 

Ibid. rig avriig 6000) Cf. Arist. Pac. 1155. yaua tie 
avrg 6800 Xapwvadny tie Bwoadrw. 

8, 12. HAovg éyxpov0a] Cf. Arist. Vesp. 130. 6 & womepsi 


a e - AA > , 4 - 
koAolo¢ ary marrddoug | ivéxpovey é¢ tov Torxov. 





THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


V. 


[10, 4, ed. Ussing.] torepov iretow imi rev Oewpévwr | 
Jorepov éreotévat, tv’ city Tov Tic Dewuévwy Madvig. 


VI. 


9, 4. kaxwe axoveat [Kat AodopnAijoat |} Suvapevoeg Cobet. 

9, 8. év Oavuacr] ev Oeduacr coniecit Fustanus. Sed cf 
Dion. Chrys. viii. p. 145. wodAA@v Oavuaroromy Oaipara 
imOetkVOVTWY. 

Q, 17. éxivov] Cf. Arist. Fr. 251. 

9, 18. ypaupariciwy] Imo ypauparediwr.* 

9, 19. ove? dpa moAA@y ayopaiwy orpatnyeiv (io. ovd? map- 
moAAwy, recte). 

Q, 22. ra ixOvorwAta, ra taptyomwAta] Imo ra iyOvoTw- 
Mia, ra raptyormwAkia, ut Badraveiov, didackadrkiov, raueiov, &c. 
Frequens hic error librariorum: cf. ad Char. II. 


9, 23. rove TéKovgc—ékAéyev] Qu. rode xarlkovg —. Cf 
Arist. Eccl. 813. mwAov yap Bdrpu¢ | ueoriy amipa thy 
yabov yadrKwv Exwv. 

9, 26. meyady TH pwry Kal mapeppwyvia Siareyouevov] Cf. 
Plut. Gracch. 2. émnvixa tpaxuvduevor alcBoiro rH pwvy Kar 
tapappnyvoiuevov. Arist. Ran. 412. yxitwviov tapappa- 
yévroe. 


VII. 


10, 21. kwAdvev rode maidag tponavOaver] Cf. Arist. Nub. 
966. ir’ av roopabeiv Gop’ edtdackev (Sc. 6 ddacKadoc). 

10, 22. rocavra kal mpocAadwy reic madorplBatc Kal &da- 
oxadore | Qu. roaira mpooAaAwy kai roi¢ maorol ac oe, 

II, 4. ove gi trav yEAddvwy Sdtaev av Elva AaXiorevog | 


Deleatur dv. 
B2 





THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


VIII. 


11, 12. xataBalev rd Ooo] Lege perafsakeov—cum 
Casaubono. 


—— . 38 2 = a ae ‘ 
Il, 15- TWC exec TWEOL TOVOE ELTELY Kavov ; | TWC exec TEpt 


tov tt eimeiv kawwov; Madvig. Qu. mig txere mpde rd ti simeiv 
Kaivov ; ita enim dicere solebant. 

11, 24. we MoAvorépywv kal (i) ?) 6 Baorede waxy vevixnee. 

11, 28. kat roby tov Cwudv (rdov uwypdv ?) yeyovévat: cf. 
?Zwypnta paullo supra. 

II, 29. clvae O& avtw Kal onuciov (qU. onutiov kat) ra 
mpdowTa. 

11, 30. Twv év toic mpayuan| 2.é. magistratuum. Cy. 
Thue. iii. 28. of tv roig mpaypan. Arist. Pol. v. 7, 8, et 
Demosthenem, 

11, 31. Aéyer 8 we Kai mapaxixoe] Qu. Aeyév O (sc. olog, 
ut supra) —. 

Ibid. wapaxiwoe| Cf. Herod. iii. 129. mapaxovaag rie— 
rou—Anpoxioeog tiv téxvnv. Cf. Arist. Ran. 750. mapaxotwv 
Ceorotwy | arr’ Gv AaAwot. 

12, 12. mepioracag —] Cf. Char. vi. rev mepucrapévwn 
rovc OxAvue. 

12, 18. ob Senuepévovow | Qu. ob od (un) Sempepedovar. 


IV. 


12, 26. ra 6& kpéa—aAol wacac| C/. Cratet. ii. 237. ovKouv 
peraorpifac aeavroy adol macec adcipwv ; Arist. Pac. 1074. 
roic aot ye maoria ravri. 

12, 30. rov kpewrwAnv| Imo rdv xpeomwAnv. 

13, 2. ev fy] Glossema haec sapiunt. 

13, 9. axvpov| Imo ayupa aut adqgura. 

13, ra xaAxeia| Imo ra yadxia: cf. Arist. Fr. 9. 316. 

13, 11. apbrawvav| Cf. Arist. Fr. 383. 





THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


-”~ e 
13, 12. kat eim@v Ore AéAovTae amiwv Koayeiv, ‘OvEenia cor 
yapic] Qu. cal eimeiv Gre AéAovra amiwy, ‘ Kadwe, ovdeuia col 


xapic. 
X. 


13, 18. éy rw pnvi|] Qu. éxaorw pyri. 

13, 22. xbrpov] Lege yérpav. Cf Arist. Ran. 985. ro 
rouAcov | rd mepvawov réOvnxé (1. waréayé) por. 

13, 24. olog perapépav] Fort. devoe —. Cf. Char. xv. 
Savocg xarapacacIa ty Ay. Nisi omnino delendum oioc. 

13, 27- kal ovK Gv éacat ovre auKorpayijoa| Qu. Kai ovdéva 
tasa —. 

13, 28. ouxorpayijoa] Fort. cixa rpvyioa. 

13, 30. Umepnucpiav mpata| Fort. treonuepiag moagat. 

13, 31. tékov réxov] Cf. Men. iv. 322. amyew rwv toxwv 
txwv toxovg. Arist. Nub, 1155. 

14,1. suxoa ra xpéa kdpac] Anglice, Having cut (chopped) 
the preces of meat small, 

14, 7. éorty ideiv| Scribe gorw ideiv. Et sic Foss. 

Ibid. at tag KAsig iwpévag] Imo— iovpévag (Angl. 
getting rusty). Ab iovv. Cf. Menand. iv. 235, olov 6 piv ide, 
Gv axomnc, TO adipiov, | to 0 imariov of aijrec, 6 & Opi rod 
EvAov (sc. onet). 

14, 10. rd péoov rig nutpag vroAvouévovc| Cf. Xen. 
Anab. iv. 5, 13, i tiv vuxra vroddbaro. et ad Arist. Vesp. 
1158. 


XI. 


14, 17. avacvpauevoc- 7d aidviov] Confer epithetum 
avasiproAic, Com. anon. iv. 631. 

14, 29. mpoardg mpd¢ xovpeiov] Lege mposora¢g mode 
koupsiov. Cf. ad Pac. 1183. elra mooaorag (ovotag vulgo) 
Tpdg Tov avopavra Tov Tavdiovog, &c. 

14, 30. pvpotwAov] Imo pvpotwAciov, ut covpsiov, Badra- 
veiov, SidaoxaXkiov, &c. C/. ad Char. vi. 





THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


, 
15, 2. yeAaoa we rEpnoridy te meromxwe| yedAdoa dorep 


aoteiév tt TeTOKwc Gudum correctum est, sed neminem id 
recepisse iure queritur Cobetus. 


XII. 


15,18. kat modOupoc 8 emyseAnBiva] Malim xai reofi- 
pws —. 


XIII. 


16, 7. mapayyéAAa| Imo wapayyeAci. Ita etiam G. A. 
Hirschig. 

16, 10. BotAcBa Staweipav AapBavev] Qu. BovAccAa 8; 
meipav Aan Save. 

16, 12. émvypaa emi rd pvija] Qu. émeypapae emi rq pvi- 
pati. 


XIV. 


16, 23. kai ravrny eiotévac péAAwv] Malim kai radrne 
elovévac peA\Aovonc. Cf. Thuc. v. 60, ovmep ra¢g amo (én ?) 
otpariac oikag mpiv eiotévat kplvovew. 

17, 5. 900 ye Tov Gotpwv (62a) et MOX Tig ye Pro Tisone 
Porson. Ipse commendo 706 ye tov ayowy ba. Cf. 
Cratin. iun. iii. 374, rie yiig we yAukd | de. 


XV. 


17, 17. Ort ovK Gv yévorro Siddpeva] Gre ovK Gv yévorTo 
SSouévwv Dubner et (yedoaro) Cobet. dre ov av dioiro ra 
ywwopeva (non datum tri ca quae debeant et soleant dart), 
Wyttenbach ad Plut. Mor. p. 86, A. dre ob« av déxoiro 
dopueva feliciter F. W. Schmidt. 

17, 23. mooonraisac—ry AiWy| Cf. Com. anon. iv. 697, 
un moAXaKic Tod¢ Tov a’tov AiMov—nraieyv (walev Vulg.) ExovTa 
Kaipov OuoAoyovpmevov. 





THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


XVI. 


} , 


18, 1. émtxowviv (?) atovupauevoc Pal. éai kphynv conj. 
Siebenkes. ad xohvn¢g conj. Schneider. éi xpjvy Madvig. 

18, 2. mepippavapevog] Cf. Menand. iv. 1o1. 

18, 6. mapeiav| Cf. Arist. Pl. 690. 

18, 11. éav pie Oddraxov adAdgirwy (adrgirny, litteris rnv 
suprascriptis, cod. Vat. aAgirnpdv Cobet.) duapayy (Scatpayy 
G. A. Hirschig. Cobet.) Utraque emendatio proba est. 
Cf. Antiph. iii. 34. ayyetov adgurnpdv Kdi—. Cf. Com. anon. 
iv. 612. av pig diopt&y Bwpdv dvra wirwor, | Kav (fj ?) pndey 
GN’ Exwv Scatreayy Oiraxov, | arXexrpuav rpepduevog av ag’ 
iowépag | doy, tDéuevor (1. riPevrac) rovTo onusidy tive. 

18, 13. ty oxurodé~n] Imo rey oxvAodépy, ut apud Aris- 
tophanem ter legitur postulante metro. 

18, 15. thy oixtav xaBapa deiv we et Mox (p.19, 3) mepr- 
kaNapac codex Pal. rijv oixiav xabijpac Seevdg et MOX weEpixabij- 
pac Cobet. 

18,17. kav yAavKec—avaxpaywo| Itacorrigit Foss. C/ 
Menand iv. 230. av yAav& avaxpayy, dedoixauev. 

18, 18. ‘’A@nva kpeirrw’ Meinekius Vind. Arist. p. 129. 
collata formula ‘ Di meliora!’ 

Ibid. ic. ovrw mapedOciv. Recte. 

18, 20. ovr’ dri Aexw 2dADetv, 7d Hp palvecBa cupgpipov Eavty 
¢noag eivae] Cf. Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 16. «al élone 
meuiavrac & re Aexove aapevog cal 6 Ovnced{twy (ex emen- 
datione Cobeti). 

18, 21. cal raic¢ rerodor d? Kal raicg EBSoudor moooratac— 
legitur in cod. Vat., ut monuit Cobetus V. L. p. 71. 

10, 2. iepelac kadéoac| icpéa—recte G. A. Hirschig. Cf 
Arist. Pl. 1182. 6 & Gv éxadXtegeird reg | wap y’ ExdAge Tov fepéa. 


19, 2. okidAy 7} oxbdAake KeAevoat ad’rov wepikaDjpa| oKidAy 
kat dadi—G. A. Hirschig, coll. Diphil. iv. 416, [Mporidag 
ayviZwy kobpagc—oadi pug oxiiAAy re ag, &c. Lucian. Alex. 





8 THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


ii. 253. PiPAtov—KaBaiopov we adrnBd¢ rag yvwpa¢g ovyx im 
Sadi (ob Sadi Reitz.) kat oxihAy Kai rai¢g rorabrace pAvapiac. 
Menipp. i. 466. wept uécac vixrac emi tov ‘Tlypenta morapov 
ayayav eKaOnpé ré we—kal wepinyvice Sadiore (Sadi recte V.) Kat 
oxidAn. 

Lbid. pawopevdv re idéiv] Malim pavduevov 82 idov. 

19, 4. polEag cig KdATov rica] pol&ac reic—Hirschig, 
coll. Theocr, vi. 39, we wy BacxavOa &%, rpi¢ cig tudv Errvca 
KéAmov. xx.11. Lucian. Alex. T. I. p. 253. Adde Lucian. 
Menipp. T. I. p. 466. pera & obv tiv érwdyv relic av wou mpoc 
70 modowrov arontriécac, &c. Tibull. i. 2. 95. Mihi illud 
ipsum gpigac corruptum videtur ex rpic tic. 

Lbid. sig xéATov mrbca| Malim tig rdv KéArov rrioa. 


XVII. 


19, 12. awd tig Wuyiig oUTwe pe piArcic] Lege—ovrwe pe 
pircic. Cf. Arist. Nub. 86. adX’, ciep tx tig Kapdlag p’ bvtwe 
pirsic, | & wai, miBov por. 

19, 19. vij¢ ovotag TO Hucv ameorww |] — aréotny cod. Pal. 


— ardd\wdev Cobet.—azioBn F.W. Schmidt. Qu.—azéBavev. 


XVIII. 


20, 13. 70 inartov—ixdvvvae Sevde ] — Exdovvar wAvvat (del. 
davoc) G. A. Hirschig. Cf Char. xxx. cai iudrcov—éxdovvar 
mrvvat. XXii. drar eKdw Doiuariov éxwAdvat (wAVva, Hirsch.). 

20, 20. iva dvAartnrat avrév] iva puAarry avrov recte G. 
A. Hirschig. 

Lbid. wij — awospacy| ji — arodpa, Hirschig. Cobet. 

20, 22. mécov xaraQov' ov yao cxoAdlw mw méwmev, Mndiv 


° ‘ a n ~ -~ ’ 2.0 
—iy® yap av o6| tov ao xaral@ ; ov yap cxoAaZw Tw, eimeiv 


Mndiv mpaypareiou éyw yap two av od axoAdoy¢ suvaKo- 


Aovfhjow Madvig. 
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XIX. 


21, 1. dewoeg kai EAxn Exev —] Cf Arist. Eq. 96. éya &- 
wulyndv yé cor kal Pdppaxov Sidwu | trav roiow avrixvyulore 
Axbdpta meptarsipev. 907. Pl. 784. 

21,9. tua midv mpocspvyyaver| Lege dua tivwy (27/er 
bibendum) —. Cf. Char. xx. xat iofiwy & dua SinyeioIa we, 
&c. Char. ix. dua yeA@v amadAarrecBat. 


XX. 


21, 20, Sg. kai ro matdiov —] Cf. Arist. Eq. 716. Kal’ 
womeo al tirOa ye orig Kaxwe" | waswpevog yao Ty pev OA‘yov 
évriOne, | abroc 8 éxeivou rprmAaoov Katéoraxac. 


22, 21. Kal ra iuaria O& xpynota peraBadAccOa| Annon— 
perava[saAdAgoBat ?. 


XXI. 


23, 1. Oupraxac—AnxiBove| Lege Ooveraxag—cum Sylb. 
et Casaub. 

23, 3- avAaiav Exovcav Mépoac évupacpévouc] Cf. Hip- 
parch. com iv. 431. aX fj Samidiov tv ayamnrdv roridrov | 
Iliosacg txov. Plaut. Pseud. i. 2. 14. £ Bellusta—tapetia.’ 
Virg. G. iii. 25. ‘Purpuraque intexti tollunt aulaea Bri- 
tanni.’ 

23, 5: kal TOvVTO TEOUwY Xpav aE TOIg procdpoigc—émidElK- 
vuoba] Kkeypavar et évemdeixvvcOa recte corrigit Cobetus. 


Cf. xxx. fin. kal rapa tov yrwpinwyr Toravra KixpacBat & hr’ av 
amarhoa, &c. 


23,14. ra piv GAAa wavra arodovva (Sovva Vat. lege 
Tapadovvat) ry mat aweveyKtiv oixade. Cf. Arist. Pac. 729. 
husig 8&8 tTiwe Tade Ta oKein TapaddvTec | ToIg aKxorAovDac 





10 THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. 


Swpev owe. Ran. 1515. ov 8: rov Baxov | Tov guov Tapacoc 


DopoxAct rnpeiv | capol oWZev. 

Lbid. sig tiv ayopav mepenarciv] Kata tiv—melius Pal, 
Sed praestat év ry ayopa —. 

23, 23- orepavear kal orepavovvta aXsipev Pal. orepavov — 
aAcipwv Coraes. Cobet. 

23, 24. ovvdiorxhoac0at mapa rwv mouvtavewy]  ovvd.oii- 
savTa tt idororjoac0a Madvig. cuvdwixjoacPa ra tiv mpv- 
Tavewv nescioquis. Non male. 


23, 29. ra lepd aka (ic. alowa, recte) kal cada. 


XXII. 


24, 5. émvypatac piv avrov rd Svoual] émrypapag pian, 
— Madvig. 

24, 8. Any rev iepov| Lege riijy trav ieptwv. 

24, 12. Vrooropévvveba| Lege vroardépvucba. 

24,17. ékwAvvac] mAdva recte G. A. Hirschig. C/. 
XXX. Kal iuariov éxdovvat tAvvat. XViii. 

24, 19 mooidduevog] Fort. rpoacbduevoc. 

24, 20. rH yuvatkl —mpoika siceveyxapévy| tH yuvakl — 
mpoika tmeveyxauévy Cobet. Cf. Lys. xix. 14. rv eu pnrépa 
EAaBev ovdiv émipepouévnv. Aesch. c. Ctes. § 172. yapel 
yuvaixa xpvolov imipepouévgv mod’. Lucian. Dial. mer. 4, 
§ 1. wévre moouKdc TaXavra (ra\dvrwv tooika recte Cobet.) ém- 
pepopuévnv. 

24, 22. &k Tig yuvaceiac] ik Tij¢ yuvatkelag ayovag Supplet 
Cobetus. Qu. & rij¢ yuvaxwriridoc. 


XXIII. 


24, 29. mpoadoxia (ic. mpooroinate, recte) rig ayabev, &c. 
25,6. devog Aéyerw we petra evavdpov (per ’AXskavdpou 
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Cobet.) gorpareboaro Kal we avty elyev (oikeiwe abty cixev 
(Cobet.) cod. Pal. 

25, 14. &aywyic EtAwv] Imo cisaywyie, in fallor. Nisi 
de exportatione (aywyy) ex Macedonia agitur. 

25, 15. suxoparTnOy mepattépw giAocogeiv mpoonxe] ovKo- 
gavty0y meparréow pirog eivat 7} mpoohxe Madvig. 

25, 16. év rH orrodela| Qu. év rH orrodoia. 

25,19. ayvworwy—rapaxaOnuévwv | ayvwrwv — Vat. prob. 
Cobet. Recte. Cf. ad Arist. Ran. 926. 

25, 22. Kal motjoa déka radavta| Qu. wore rorjoa—t. 

25, 29. év mcOwry oixia oikwr| Cf. Xen. Conv. iv, 4. év 
moOwraig (oixtag) oikovow. Athen. V. p. 212. D. 6 &? mpdre- 
pov & picOwriig oixlag ew. 


25, 32. Eevodoytac] Imo Eevodowiac. Cf Eur. Alc. 552. 


XXIV. 


26, 9. scPovpévove| Imo puobovvrac. 

26, 14. rav vp’ abrév ret ovvraza] Qu. rev ve’ abrw tie 
émragkat. 

26,17. éaoa av cioeADciv| Qu. gay riva tioeADciv. 

26, 19. ovvra&ac| Qu. émira&ac et hic. 

Lhid. rag Yipove SwOiv| rag Wipovg Siaeiv conj. Ast. 
Recte, opinor. 

26, 23. Smwe adAwe uh tora] Cf. Arist. Av. 133. drwe 
Tapioe: wor —. Kal pycauwe GAAwe Toujoee. 


XXV. 


26, 28. et rie pa) meudntrac| Annon ei re peubyra ? Confer 
Aristophanis locum Pac. 276. aAX’, & tie buoy tv Yapo- 
Opdky rvyxave | pepvnuévoc, viv zorw evEacba Kadrdv, &c. 
Ubi schol. Soxotor yap of peuunuévor raira Sixaol re eivat Kai 


’ - 
ik Savon owlec0a Kal ix XEMOVwY. 
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27, 18. rov caAmorov] Annon rov cadmyxrov ? 

27, 19. ovK tao tov avOpwrov brvov AaPeiv] Urvev pro 
umvou corrigit Cobetus, coll. Char. vii. drwe Gv nuag bmvoe 
AaBy. Soph. Phil. 767. AauBave yap ovv | twrvog pe. Plat, 
Conv. p. 223 B. Alex. com. iii. 511. Anglice, to get any 
sleep. 


27, 27. exdmiaev| Qu. kopuiceer. 























XXVI. 


28, 24. Aewrd¢ kal avynov}] Imo ddrouvrog —. 


XXVII. 





29, 11. pibac ro inariov] Cf. Arist. Eccl. 507. purreire 
xAaivac. Act. Apost. xxii. 23. perrobyrwy ra iuaria. Lucian. 
de Salt. 83. Aristaen. Epist. i. 26. 

29, 12. rov Bovv aipeicAa] Imo rov Bovv aipecba, sub- 
limem tollere. 

29, 20. meswy tiv Kepadnv Kareayéva] Cf. Arist. Ach, 
1180. kai tig Kepadjie katéaye wept AiMov Teawv. 

29, 23. ig Komovcg tufsadAuv}] Lege tig Kdmovg ine 
BadrrAwv. 

29, 24. SarokebeaOa kat StaxovriZecOa| Cf. Xen. Cyr. i. 
4, 4. i dtaroevaduevog 7 Staxovtiobpevoc. 

29, 28. fpav orpépav] Lege riv fSpav orpigav. Cf. 
Theocr. xxiv. 111. Sc0a 8 amd oxetiwy Edpoorpdput 
’Apyd0ev avdvec | GAAGAove opaddovTe wadaiopacw. Arist. 
Thesm. 133. twd riv pay adrijy (guov) IrHADe yapyados. 
Nub. 1507. 

29, 29. peAerav dpyxeiaIa] Cf. 29,19. Arist. Thesm. 1179. 
Opkijot Kai peAerijar (i.e. dpxhoerae Kal peAerhoe)* ov KwAvo’ 
eyw. 


Al 
Key 
vit 
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XXVIII. 


30, 18. Qu. omeo (kivec) ai yuvuikec tv taig bdoi¢ auvép- 
xovra (svvépxovra etiam Cobet, Mein.). 


XXX. 


32, 26. pedwrviy pérpy|] pedwvely pérey Cobet, coll. 
Alciphr. Epist. iii. 57, pedwAq (pedwvrely Cobet) ra pérpy 
kéxonrat (xpqrac id.). Strab. viii. p. 358, et Poll. x. 179, ubi 
vitiose pedwog legitur. Verum videtur gedwrAg péroyw. 

33, 13+ &&w wecOwoa] Fort. ixpcddoa. 

33, 15. map’ avrp awobeivac] Imo rag’ airy —. 

33, 19. kal mapa Twv yvwpiuwy roaita Kkixypacbar | a wher’ 
av amarijcat —| KixgaoBa pro xixpaca Cobet. Cf ad 
Char. v. 4. 

33) 21. awocudovrwy] Fort. awodiddvrog. 


F. H. M. BLAYDES. 


JUVENALIA. 


I. 140. 


Nil erit ulterius quod nostris moribus addat 
Posteritas : eadem facient cupientque minores : 
Omne in praecipiti vz/ium stetit. Utere velis 
Totos pande sinus. 


Stetit for stat seems a little awkward, although perhaps 
it is pregnant: ‘come to a stand-still.’? Nevertheless, the 
corruption in P, s¢e¢is, may indicate deeper corruption. I 
should like to read: 


Omne in praecipiti vé/iums/. eva / utere velis 
Totos pande sinus. 
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£ia or heta, with an imperative following, is a very 
idiomatic form of encouragement. Cf. Silius 12. 514, 
where it is found in the same position in the verse: 
Eta! incute muris Umbonem Tlaacis. 


2. 169. 


Nam si mora longior urbem 
Indulsit pueris, non umquam derit amator. 
Mittentur dracae, cultelli, frena, flagellum. 


If mzttentur in the last verse means ‘will be sent as 
presents,’ it is more likely that dacae, ‘ pearls’ or ‘ beads,’ 
is the true reading than dracae. 


2. 647. 


Endromidas Tyrias et femineum ceroma 
Quis nescit ? vel quis non vidit vulnera pali ; 
Quem cavat assiduis sudibus scu/ogue lacessit. 


I should prefer contogue. To harass a post with shield 
seems an absurd exercise. 


Q. 130 seqq. 


Ne trepida, numquam pathicus tibi derit amicus 
Stantibus et salvis his collibus. Undique ad illus 
Convenient et carpentis et navibus omnes 

Qui digito scalpunt uno caput. A/fera maior 

Spes superest. Tu tantum erucis imprime dentem. 


This passage is discussed at length by Mr. Housman, 
Class. Rev. iii., p. 200. 1 do not feel the same difficulty 
as to al/era that he does, but the passage would read more 
simple if Juvenal had written: 


area maior 
spe superest. 
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‘You have a wider field than you imagine before you.’ 
Area might pass into adza, altera, from some reference to 
uno: and spe before swperest would easily become ses. 
This metaphorical use of avea is common enough: cf. 
Ov. Her. 1. 72: Am. 3. 15. 18; Fast. 4. 10. Se with 
comparatives is common. As tothe verse Gratus erts tu 
tantum faucts imprime dentem which follows in P, I express 
no opinion, save that it is either spurious, or (with erwczs), 
a complete separate verse. 


14. 210 Séqq. 


Talibus instantem monitis quemcumque parentem 
Sic possem adfari: ‘ dic, o vanissime, quis te 
Festinare iubet ? meliorem praesto magistro 
Discipulum. Securus abi: vinceris ut Aiax 
Praeteriit Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. 
Parcendum est teneris, nondum implevere medullas : 
Naturae mala nequitia est. Cum pectere barbam 
Coeperit et longae mucronem admittere cultri, 
Falsus erit testis,’ &c. 


Naturae mala nequitia est is the reading of P. and of 
Buecheler. I do not understand it. Later MSs. have 
naturae mala neguitiac, which is the vulgate adopted by 
Mayor: mala being nominative to zmplevere. But I ven- 
ture to suggest that the true reading is to be deduced 
from the corruption in P. Read: Natura aemula nequitia 
est, ‘Vice is emulous by nature.’ This is a sentiment 
which suits the whole context. ‘You need not be in such 
haste to teach your children avarice. Spare their tender 
years. When they grow up they will do their best to 
equal you, and outdo you in your besetting vice. For it is 
in the nature of vice to be emulous.’ The only change 
here is the substitution of z for a. 





JUVENALIA. 


TIBULLIANUM, I. 6. 71. 


Et mihi sint durae leges, laudare nec ullam 
Possim ego, quin oculos appetat illa meos ; 

Et si qui quid peccasse puter, ducarque capillis 
Inmerito proprias proripiarque vias. 


The MSS. variants are: vs. 1. s¢mé. 2. possum. 3. putal, 
putor, putet. ducatque. 4. pronas. The only great difficulty 
is as to the fourth verse. It should be rectified, it seems 
to me, by writing 

ducarque capillis 
Inmerito proprizs, proripiarque /oras, 


Prortpere is joined with foras, Plaut. Caf/. 3. 4.1. The 
genesis of the corruption seems this: the rhyme common 
in the two halves of the pentameter caused Aroprzas ; then, 
as proprias wanted a noun, /foras was changed to zzas. 


A. PALMER. 





CHARLES THE GREAT AND IRENE. 


é HE central event of the Middle Ages’ and the 

motives of the actors who were concerned in it, 
are far clearer now than they were in the days of Baronius. 
We may safely say that the clearing up has been chiefly 
due to the author of the Holy Roman Empire, and to the 
great Munich historian who has recently died. Mr. Bryce 
has once for all placed the coronation of Charles the Great 
in its true perspective ; in that respect there is nothing to 
add to his work, and nothing to take away. Déllinger 
showed! that while it was the hope and dream of Charles, 
and the aim of his policy, to obtain the imperial crown, 
he did not desire to usurp it; he rather wished to come 
by some means to a friendly arrangement with the rulers 
and people of that imperial city in the East where had 
been celebrated all the coronations of successors of Con- 
stantine for more than three hundred years. Hence is 
explained the reluctance of Charles to take the imperial 
name at the precise moment which Pope Leo chose for the 
memorable act.2 But although we are so much more 
enlightened than Baronius and many who came after him, 
every student who reads over the story, especially if he 


‘In Das Kaiserthum Karls des  cipua festivitas esset, ecclesiam non 
Grossen und seiner Nachfolger. intraturum, st pontificis consilium 
2 The words of Einhard in the Vita praescire potutsset. Invidiam tamen 
Caroli Magni, c. 28, are emphatic: suscepti nominis, Romants imperatori- 
quod primo in tantum aversatus est, ut bus super hoe indignantibus, magna 
adfirmaret, se eo die, quamvis prae-  tulit pacientia. 
VOL. VIII. | , 
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goes to the sources, will find abundant matter for doubt 
and conjecture. And if we turn from Western to Eastern 
Europe, and follow the story of Irene, we find more matter 
for doubt, new scope for conjecture. The purpose of this 
Paper is to set forth an hypothesis that will bring into one 
focus certain problems which puzzle us about the sovran 
of Aachen, and certain problems which puzzle us about 
the sovran of Constantinople. 


It is clear that in the year 794 A.D. the relations be- 
tween the Imperial and Frank Courts were not friendly. 
In that year befel the first great historical event witnessed 
by the Frank city on the Main. In that year prelates of 
Gaul, Germany, and Italy met in Franconofurt, and 
Charles himself presided over the gathering. The Fathers 
had to pass judgment on a heresy which had been pro- 
mulgated in the land beyond the Pyrenees. At Toletum, 
which, once a Teutonic capital, had now to submit to 
the Mohammedan rulers who dwelled in Corduba, Bishop 
Elipandus preached a new doctrine as to the nature 
of the procession of the Son from the Father; and 
he found an ally in another Spanish churchman, Felix, 
Bishop of Urgellum, Felix, however, was not a subject 
of the Emir, who ruled at Cordova; his diocese lay 
north-west of Barcelona, within the limits of the Mark, 
which King Charles had reclaimed from the dominion 
of the Moslem. Both the bishop of great Toledo and he 
of less famous Urgel were condemned at Frankfurt, as 
they had been condemned before by lesser councils at 
Aquileia and Regensburg. But the assembly had to deal 
with the eastern as well as with the western peninsula of 
Europe; it had to pass from heresies preached beyond the 
Pyrenees to schisms which divided the lands beyond the 
Balkans. The chief work of the Council at Frankfurt was 
not to pass judgment on errors originating in a Moham- 
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medan Emirate; it was asked to decide on doctrines which 
distracted the Roman Empire. It was called upon to con- 
sider the great question of image worship, compared with 
which Adoptianism was an obscure aberration. On this 
question a middle course was steered through a difficult 
strait. On the one side, like a Scylla, was the Council of 
Constantinople, which had condemned images (in 753), 
under the auspices of the Fifth Constantine; on the other 
side, like a Charybdis, was the second Ecumenical Council 
of Niczea (787), which had condemned iconoclasm. Of 
these, the second danger was the greater, because it had 
the sanction of a Pope. But notwithstanding the authority 
which had emanated from the Tiber, the learned men who 
met on the Main condemned the council over which the 
Empress Irene and her son had presided. It does not 
concern us here to enter into the ecclesiastical details. 
For our present purpose the Council of Frankfurt interests 
us as indicating the spirit which prevailed at this time 
in the Frank kingdom, and especially in the breast of 
Charles, towards the Empire. This spirit is clearly 
brought out in the Zzb7¢ Caro/inz, written under the in- 
spiration of the king of the Franks, whose name they 
bear. This document, in which the controversial argu- 
ments used at Frankfurt are set forth in literary form, 
breathes a spirit of bitter animosity against the ‘ Greeks.’ 
The supreme in the State, as well as the supreme in the 
Church at Constantinople, are charged with gross vanity 
and blasphemous arrogance; and the whole document 
strikes one as animated more by political rancour than by 
theological earnestness. 

It is clear that the sovran who inspired the Council at 
Frankfurt had no friendly feelings at the time towards the 
sovran who had inspired the Council of Niczea. Perhaps 
Charles had not yet forgiven Irene for her abrupt forbid- 


ding of the espousals which she had arranged between 
C2 
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her son Constantine and the Frank princess Hruodtrud. 
It seems clear, too, from passages in the Caroline Books, 
that at this time he had no thought of attempting to win 
that supreme title which was to be conferred on him ina 
strange way six years later. At the same time, it is clear 
that he was jealous of the princes who reigned on the 
Bosphorus, just because they possessed by indefeasible 
right, as he had to admit to himself, the title of Roman 
Emperors. In the Caroline Books we find protests entered 
against the official terms of the Roman court. The Franks, 
abasing themselves before heaven, affect to regard with 
horror the ‘divine’ epithets which were added to the 
names of the Roman Emperors. That they should be 
called dzvz, and that their acts should be called dzvalia— 
that seemed blasphemous to the Frank king, although 
Popes themselves used to conform to a pagan, but time- 
honoured usage. I have not space to follow the invectives 
of the Frank manifesto, but under all the pious arguments 
there lurks, it seems to me, much of the temper generally 
designated by the proverbial ‘sour grapes.’ Charles was 
beginning to feel the sting of jealousy. The greatest man 
in Europe, as he felt himself to be, he was still over- 
shadowed in rank by a youth, who certainly was not 
brilliant, and by a woman. As yet he saw no way to 
winning that rank himself; the idea of usurping the title, 
and erecting a rival Roman empire, never occurred to 
him, nor would such a course have had the effect which he 
desired. Men would look upon him as an upstart if he 
were not acknowledged at Constantinople, and unity was 
felt to be an indissoluble addition of the Roman Empire. 
It would be interesting to know whether, thirteen years be- 
fore, when he betrothed Hruodtrud, his daughter by Suabian 
Hildeberga, to the Roman child Augustus, Charles enter- 
tained the idea that, if this union took place, his son-in-law 
might admit him as a colleague in the Empire. This co- 
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option of a father-in-law by a son-in-law as an Augustus 
might be paralleled by the co-option of a father by a son, 
which had taken place when the grandson of Leo the 
Great, destined to die before the year of his reign was 
ended, crowned his father Zeno. If Charles cherished 
such a dream, it was no wonder that when Irene refused 
to fulfil the contract he should have been deeply disap- 
pointed. 

Between 794, then, and 800 the assumption of the 
imperial crown for Charles passed from the region of 
impracticable dreams into the number of things that could 
be done. I believe that the initiative came not from 
Aachen, nor from Old Rome, but from New Rome herself; 
I believe that the Augusta designedly smoothed the way 
for Charles to advance to grasp a Roman diadem and an 
imperial title? This may seem at first a strange theory ; 
it may seem strange that the ‘ Western Empire’ should 
have owed its origin to the intentional policy of a 
sovran who ruled over the Roman Empire, not yet ‘the 
Eastern ;’ yet this hypothesis, I think, best explains the 
data. 

The next event that concerns us now, after the Council 
of 794, is the blinding and deposition of Constantine VI. 
by the contrivance of his mother in 797 (August). Then 
the Empress Irene rules alone, without a male colleague 
either nominally or actually assisting. The Empire had 
certainly never come to this pass before. Never before 
had the men of New Rome seen the day when there was 
no Augustus, man or child, to preside in the cathisma of 
the hippodrome, to worship in St. Sophia, to receive the 
senate and the demes in the palace. Never before had 


* If Mr. Freeman’s conjecture(Zmg- instance, of Constantine V. prove 
lish Historical Review, Oct. 1889), that correct, then the bestowal of the lesser 
the title of Patrician was conferred on _ title is the preliminary stage to Irene’s 
Pippin with the consent, or at the design to bestow the greater title. 
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the men of Old Rome seen the day when there existed no 
male successor of Octavian and Trajan, separated from 
them indeed by lands and seas, indifferent, it might be, to 
their interests, but still their overlord, wearing the imperial 
crown, a Roman Augustus in Europe. The case of the 
Augusta Pulcheria furnished a parallel indeed to the early 
years of the reign of the Augusta Irene, when she acted 
for her son, who was not yet old enough to act for himself, 
But Pulcheria, acting on behalf of her brother Theodosius 
before he was adult, furnished no precedent for Irene reign- 
ing alone after the deposition of Constantine. It might be 
a nice legal question whether the Roman Empire could 
devolve upon a woman; but the public opinion of the 
Romaioi had on one occasion expressed itself clearly 
enough. An Augusta of the seventh century who, like 
Irene, formed ambitious projects, and schemed and plotted 
unscrupulously to carry them out, met once with a rough 
check in the hippodrome from some frank speaker. Mar- 
tina, the second wife of Heraclius, tried to grasp the su- 
preme power for herself, and would have fain overshadowed 
both her stepson Constantine and her own son Heraclonas. 
But a bold voice was raised when an Augusta attempted 
to magnify herself above an Augustus. ‘ You are honoured 
as the mother of the Emperors, but they as our Emperors 
and lords.’ The significance of this remark is clear. The 
Romans regarded Augusta as a title of dignity, not as 
implying a claim to power or rule. A woman was con- 
sidered unfit to discharge some of those duties which 
devolve upon a ruler. ‘ When foreign ambassadors,’ they 
told Martina, ‘ come to the court, you cannot receive them 
or reply to them.’ Men might concede that a mother or a 
sister should discharge the duties of a regent, with the 
help of councillors ; but the youthful Augustus was always 
there to sit on the throne, and represent the Roman 
Empire. Martina was compelled to hear the indignant 
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cry, ‘God forbid that the Roman Empire should fall so 
low.’ 

But the irregularity, which was not tolerated in the 
case of Martina, was far more pronounced in the case of 
Irene. Martina wished to reserve her son in the back- 
ground; Irene was ruling without a male colleague of any 
kind. The wonderful ability of the Athenian lady is 
shown by the fact that she maintained her abnormal posi- 
tion for more than five years—partly, no doubt, by playing 
off the ambitions of her courtiers against one another. But 
her position was extremely precarious, and she must have 
been fully conscious that it was so. She was a staunch 
champion of the orthodox faith, and this fact certainly 
was a strong support. But there was a large and impor- 
tant iconoclastic element in the army. Men who looked 
back to the glorious days of the Fifth Constantine and the 
Third Leo, and contrasted with those the recent days, in 
which nothing great was accomplished—these men could 
not look with complacency on the rule of an iconodulic 
woman. It was certainly an extraordinarily bold step 
for the Empress to place herself in a position so full 
of jeopardy, and I cannot believe that she would have 
taken that step without some adequate motive. With her 
son as colleague she was quite safe, and she had ample 
power. Her own ability and the weakness of Constantine 
enabled her to manage him. He was sometimes refrac- 
tory, but he was really attached to her, notwithstanding 
her domineering ways and all she had done to despite him. 
She could not forget how, after her enforced retirement, 
he had restored her (792) to her former position, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the army, and had used stern 
measures to constrain the Armeniac regiments to recognise 
her title. Surely it must have seemed more for her own 
interests to continue to share the supreme power with a 
feeble son, whose existence rendered her own position 
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impregnable, than to attempt to stand on an untried 
pinnacle, where it seemed highly improbable that she 
could keep a footing for long. 

It seems strange that Irene should have decided to 
commit herself to a course apparently so impolitic, and 
place herself in such a perilous position. But when we 
take into account the circumstance that she could only 
reach that perilous place by most unnatural acts, her 
conduct seems stranger still. If Constantine had been 
prepared to abdicate the crown at her request, and with- 
draw to some remote country, one might think that, for 
her own safety, she would have hesitated to ask him. 
But in a case where it was necessary to depose her son 
violently, and even deprive him of eyesight, in order to 
render him incapable of ever assuming the imperial title, 
there must surely have been some unusually strong motive 
determining the mother to face the jeopardy. I, for one, 
cannot believe that her only motive was to be sole sovran 
in the Palace of the Acropolis of Constantinople. I 
cannot believe that merely such an ambition prompted her 
to face the dangers which were sure to threaten the rule of 
an unsupported Augusta, dangers increased through, the 
odium excited by such unnatural treatment of a son. 
Without some deeper motive not recorded by our authori- 
ties, not known to them, even the pious organizer of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, even the popular restorer of 
images, would not have persuaded herself to encounter 
such uncertainties and perils. 

Irene was not an old woman in the year of the Council 
of Frankfurt. We may be sure she was young when 
Constantine V. selected her to marry his son, Prince Leo, 
in 768. If she were eighteen then, and she may well have 
been even younger, she was only forty-four in 794. A 
woman at this age might well feel a wish to have a lord to 
share her throne. She might well prefer a husband, whom 
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she raised to be her peer, to a son who, however submissive 
she compelled him to be, had ere now proved refractory. 
And it surprises us, that when she compassed her son’s 
deposition she chose no Roman Patrician to reign by her 
side. By such a course she would have avoided the 
dangers which threatened an Empress without an Emperor. 
The more we consider the whole drama from every point 
of view, the more convinced we may be that Irene would 
never have blinded and deposed her son, if she had not 
formed the design of supplanting him by a husband. To 
put an imaginary case—if Agamemnon had died at Ilium, 
and if Orestes and Clytazemnestra ruled together at Argos, is 
it likely that Clyteemnestra would abolish her son, unless 
there were an Aegisthus in the background ? 

On what favoured Patrician, then, did the choice of the 
august lady fall? On no Patrician certainly who dwelled 
on or beneath the Acropolis of Constantinople, for in that 
case there was nothing to hinder her from making the 
Patrician an Augustus, when Constantine was put out of 
the way. Would it surprise us if we were told that 
Irene contemplated giving her hand to one who was 
greater and more famous than any general or governor 
of her own, to one who ruled over a Christian realm 
larger than hers, though it was not the Roman Empire? 
Would it surprise us if Irene selected jn thought for her 
future colleague a Patrician greater than any Patrician who 
waited on her in the imperial palace, and resolved to wed 
herself the father of the maiden who had been betrothed to 
her own son? The circumstance that no writer records 
such a resolve is no sound objection to the conjecture. 
For as that resolve, assuming it to have been formed and 
to have determined the conduct of Irene, was never carried 
out, the chroniclers were not likely to know anything 
about it. In such a design on the part of Irene there 
would certainly be nothing to surprise us. Throughout 
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Europe she could have discovered no more splendid match, 
The refined aristocracy of Constantinople might with some 
reason despise the Teutons of the West as barbarians, but 
if any of her ministers affected to include the King of the 
Franks under the reproach, Irene had every means of 
knowing better. From the Greek Elisszeus, who had 
sojourned long at the court of Aachen, to teach the 
affianced bride of her son Constantine, she could learn 
what manner of man the great conqueror really was. The 
imagination of the young Constantine had been fired at 
the thought of marrying the German princess who lived so 
far away in North-western Europe; and it was hard to 
console him when he learned that the Lady Erythré, whom 
he had never seen, was not to be his. It is easy to con- 
ceive that, as the form of Hruodtrud entered into the imagi- 
nation of the son, the form of Charles may have crept into 
the imagination of the mother. It may well have been 
that the fame of a hero whose strength was beyond the 
strength of other men, and whose prowess equalled his 
Strength; of a conqueror whose arms had been victorious 
north, and south, and east, and west; of a king who culti- 
vated the arts of peace as ardently as he followed the 
pursuits of war—it may well have been, that the form of 
the lord who ruled in the Urbs Agquensis, beyond the 
Danube and beyond the Rhine, fascinated the fancy of the 
widowed lady who ruled in the imperial City. 

Politically, as well as personally, for the Empress, as 
well as for the woman, such an alliance might seem to 
offer advantages on a splendid scale; such advantages as 
might have dazzled a contemporary, for even now they 
almost surprise an historian, when they come into his 
view. If the realm of Charles were united to the realm of 
Irene, the Roman Empire would again extend from the 
Phasis to the Atlantic ; the Roman eagles would again fly 
on ‘the shores of the Northern Sea’; the lands which be- 
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longed to Charles beyond the Rhine, the lands which 
acknowledged him beyond the Elbe, might partly com- 
pensate for the lands to the south, which Heraclius and 
his successors had lost to the Saracen invaders. Here 
was a prospect which might well dazzle the eyes of the 
Roman Augusta. Looked at from his point of view, it 
could hardly fail to allure the Frank king. 

If we assume, then, that Irene conceived the design of 
sharing her imperial throne with the great Patrician of the 
West, her behaviour towards her son is completely ex- 
plained. Without such a motive it is inexplicable. Con- 
stantine’s disobedient conduct in divorcing Maria, the wife 
whom his mother had compelled him to take, and espous- 
ing Theodote in her stead (January, 795) may have finally 
determined Irene to bring matters to an issue. Before 
committing herself, she would naturally take care to 
arrange matters with the enemy whom she desired to 
change into a friend, and several messages probably 
passed between Constantinople and Aachen. Such secret 
messages we should not expect to find recorded in the 
chronicles, whether Frank or Greek. These embassies 
occupied time, and the final blow was not struck until 
summer, 797. On the 15th of August Constantine VI. 
was blinded, and ceased to be an Emperor; and then, for 
the first time in the annals of the two Romes, a woman 
reigned alone on the throne of the Cesars. 

We could not expect to hear of the messages which, on 
my hypothesis, were interchanged between Charles and 
Irene before the event of 797; but there is duly recorded in 
the Annals of Einhard the arrival, in 798, of an embassy 
from the Roman Court.* The men whom Irene chose to 


3 Annales Laurissenses (Pertz, i. p. legati Michahel patricius quondam 
184), Aquasgrani palatium pergens Frigiae et Theophilus presbyter, epis- 
legationem Graecorum a Constantino- tolam Herenae imperatricis ferentes: 
poli missam suscepit. rant enim nam filius ejus Constantinus imperator 
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conduct the embassy were Michael Ganglianus, a Patrician, 
and Theophilus, a priest of Blacherne. Their duty was to 
inform King Charles of the deposition of the Emperor 
Constantine. It seems to me that this embassy is a 
confirmation of the hypothesis which I am _ seeking 
to expound. It certainly proves that friendly relations 
had been established between the two Courts since the 
Caroline Books thundered against ‘the Greeks.’ And if 
there was no understanding between Charles and Irene, 
why should the Empress have been at pains to send toa 
distant court news of an event which in no way concerned 
it? What was Constantine to Charles, or Charles to 
Constantine, except on the hypothesis which I propose? 
So far we have been following the motives of the Em- 
press; let us now turn to regard the motives of the King. 
Can it be supposed, it may be asked, that Charles was in 
any way privy to the machinations which Irene organized 


against her son? We may answer, that Charles might have 
accepted the offers of Irene, and yet have been ignorant of 
the unnatural part which she was undertaking to play. 
She could easily have represented her son as a worthless 
youth, highly unpopular, one whom his subjects would 
rejoice to dethrone, and this was actually the idea enter- 


tained in the West.‘ But even if Charles suspected that 
she was weaving some dark and doubtful scheme against 
her offspring, it was a great prize that she proposed to his 
ambition. She offered to raise him to the highest rank in 
the world, and to bestow on him the most precious symbol 


anno superiore a suis comprehensus et 
excaecatus est. Haec tamen legatio 
tantum de pace fuit. 

The Annals of Einhard add three 
points—Michael’s surname was Gan- 
glianos; Theophilus is de Blachernis ; 
Constantine is deposed propter morum 
insolentiam. The clause as to the 


purport of the embassy is peculiar to 
the Ann. Laur. It only proves of 
course what the ostensible purport 
was. As to Patricius Frigiae, I have 
no doubt that it means stratégos of the 
Anatolic Theme. 

4 See last note. 
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of earthly authority. The successor of Constantine and 
Theodosius, he would be the lord of all European Christen- 
dom. When he consented that his daughter should cross 
the seas, and assume a Greek name, he cherished a hope 
that his influence would be extended into Asia— 


ut per natam regni vires tendantur in Asiam. 


And perhaps he even dreamed that he might himself be 
elevated from the rank of Patrician to that of Augustus. 
But now the chance was offered to him of being Emperor 
without a son-in-law for colleague; he might now dream 
of reigning in the city of Constantine, as well as in his 
own Aque. 

In support of my hypothesis I would insist on three 
clear facts—(1) that in these years (between 794 and 800) 
Charles formed the design of becoming a Roman Emperor ; 
(2) that he considered recognition of his title at Constanti- 
nople indispensable ; (3) a marriage with Irene was openly 
proposed and negotiated after 800. It seems plain from 
the whole story, that it never occurred to Charles to 
usurp the imperial title: and usurping that title meant to 
assume it without the consent of the legitimate Roman 
sovran at New Rome. Dollinger thought that Charles 
negotiated with the Court of Constantinople to induce 
Irene to transfer the imperial crown to him. It is hardly 
possible to believe that he would ever have seriously 
demanded such a transference; he might, of course, have 
asked to be accepted as a colleague. But the sex of the 
sovran with whom he had to deal smoothed away the 
difficulties; a king and an Empress might easily marry 
Eastern and Western Europe, and make them an undi- 
vided Empire. And, as I believe, the proposal came from 
Irene, 

In the year after that in which Ganglianus and Theo- 
philus brought to Charles the tidings of the dethronement 
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of Constantine, a Saxon war claimed the presence of that 
monarch beyond the Rhine. In the same year, too, Pope 
Leo III., having escaped with difficulty from an attack of 
his enemies, journeyed northwards, to implore the son of 
Pippin to defend him, and restore him to his see. The 
Pope and the king met in Westphalia, at Paderborn, but 
it was not till the autumn of 800 that affairs in the north 
allowed Charles to cross the Alps, and restore order in 
Italy. The Pope returned to Rome a year sooner than 
his defender, but before he returned they conferred to. 
gether on many matters. Doubtless the news which the 
ambassadors of Irene had brought from the citadel of the 
Bosphorus was discussed between them. 

Here a new element appears; the plot thickens. 
Against the ambition of a king and the desire of a woman 
is set the craft of a priest. We learn from two sources’ 
that Pope Leo applied in his difficulty to the Empress 


Irene, and received no help. The statement is in itself by 
no means incredible, for though the bonds which attached 
Old Rome to New Rome had been relaxed in the reign of 
the two great Iconoclasts, the orthodoxy of Irene and the 
gathering of the Seventh Ecumenical Council had renewed 


relations between the Pope and his sovran. As for the 
authority on which this application of Leo rests, neither 
the statement of the monk of St. Gall, nor that of the late 
Greek chronicler, Constantine Manasses, would have much 
weight, taken alone; but in combination they have very 


5 Monk of St. Gall, i. 26, and Con- 
stantine Manasses in his rhymed 
chronicle. M. Gasquet, L’empire 
byzantin et la monarchie franque, 
p. 281, drew my attention to these 
statements. He does not express a 
positive opinion as to their credibility. 
but he justly remarks, that public 


opinion still considered the Emperor the 
natural overlord of the Bishop of Rome. 
‘Loin qu’il parat étrange que le pape 
portat son différend 4 Byzance, il sem- 
blait aux hommes de ce temps extra- 
ordinaire que justice ne fat pas faite 
par l’empereur.’ 
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great weight, because they are independent. It seems to 
me that we must accept this evidence, and conclude that 
Leo turned to the Augusta before he sought the presence 
of the Patrician. The refusal which his envoy met at 
Constantinople can have inspired him with no good will 
towards Irene, and he would certainly have looked with 
no favour on an alliance which, by drawing the king of 
the Franks into close union with New Rome, could 
hardly fail to draw him away from Old Rome. If Charles 
communicated to Leo, at Paderborn, any projects in regard 
to the imperial title, his spiritual father may have decided 
even then to anticipate the carrying out of them. 

After the departure of Leo, Charles remained a few 
days at Paderborn, and there came to him three envoys 
from Michael the Stratégos of the Theme of Sicily, but of 
their business the Annals of Einhard do not inform us. 
We may suspect that the matter related to some joint 
operation against the common foe of Romans and Franks 
alike, against the Saracen pirates of the Mediteranean. 
In any case the embassy seems to point to a growing 
intimacy between the two great courts of Christian 
Europe. 

In the year 800, at the beginning of June, Alemannian 
Liudberga, the wife of Charles, died at Tours.’ Her death 
removed one obstacle which, however, would hardly have 
been found a serious one by a mighty monarch advancing 
to secure the imperial crown. The circumstance that 
Charles was married must not be alleged as an objection 
to my theory that he had for several years past con- 
templated a marriage with Irene. If Constantine VI. 
had been able to divorce his consort Maria and marry 
Theodote with the tacit consent of the Patriarch Tarasius, 
it would have been no hard task for Charles to compass a 


6 Ann. Laur., p. 186. 
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divorce from Liudberga, even as he had before put away 
the daughter of Desiderius, and married Hildeberga. But 
when his queen died in the city of St. Martin his hope 
must have seemed nearer than ever to its accomplish. 
ment. 

How Charles set out from Moguntiacum and crossed 
the Alps in the autumn, how he was received by the Pope, 
and how he was crowned and anointed Augustus on 
Christmas Day, I need not rehearse here. Competent 
critics agree that it was a surprise to Charles, and a sur- 
prise half unwelcome. The solemnity of the scene, the 
acclamations of the spectators, overcame the resistance 
which he was almost disposed to offer to the function 
which the Pope had taken upon himself to perform. This 
coronation was not that on which the King had set his 
hopes. The Pope, unquestionably, was the highest pontiff 
in Christendom; the city of the Tiber was venerable, 
sanctified by memories old and recent; but for all that, 
to be proclaimed Emperor in the Old Rome did not mean 
as much as to be proclaimed Emperor in the New, and to 
be crowned in the Church of St. Peter by the Pope did not 
give as clear a right to the title as a coronation by the 
Patriarch in St. Sophia. For the consent of the Senate of 
the Roman Empire was a necessary part of a legitimate 
election, and the Senate of the Empire was in no sense 
represented in Italy. The Senate of Rome was a mere 
municipal body. There can be little doubt that the newly 
created Augustus felt that he had still to make good his 
title. He was called /mperator on the banks of the Tiber; 
but if he were not called Baszleus on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, his dignity would be little more than a 
farce. 

But if the Emperor felt scruples, the Pope must have 
rejoiced in the success of his stratagem. He had now 
bound the king of the Franks more closely than ever to 
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his interests, and he had by the same act lessened the 
probability that the projected alliance of Charles and Irene 
would ever take place. For it was plain that the Empress 
must regard with suspicion and displeasure the indepen- 
dent assumption of the title and the crown which she had 
desired to bestow. Leo knew that it would seem to her an 
indecent usurpation, little less than a menace of hostility. 
He knew that at Constantinople Charles would be con- 
sidered a tyrant who had arisen in Italy’ and intended 
ultimately to sail eastward and grasp the true seat of the 
Roman Empire; for in men’s minds at that time the 
Roman Empire and the city of Constantine were insepar- 
able. Thus the Pope, I conceive, wished to estrange Charles 
from Irene, and to prevent the possibility of Eastern in- 
fluence becoming dominant in Western Europe, which he 
regarded as his spiritual domain. 

Meanwhile others were striving in the East toward the 


same end for which the Pope was working in the West. 
Roman Patricians were not likely to look favourably on 
the intrusion of a rival from Francia; and although the 
Empress doubtless kept her schemes as secret as possible, 
we must assume that they were known to her favourite the 
eunuch Aetius, who, for his own sake at least, could not be 
jealous of an aspirant either to the hand or to the throne 


of his mistress. But Aetius had a brother named Leo, for 
whom he was anxious to secure the crown; and it was 
therefore his policy to do all that he could to throw 
obstacles in the way of Charles.* The obstacle in the 


7 Gasquet has some good remarks on 
this aspect, op. cit. p. 285. Cp. 
Einhard, V ta Caroli, c, 28, ‘ propter 
susceptum a se imperatoris nomen et 
ob hoc quasi qui imperium eis praeri- 
pere vellet, valde suspectum.’ 

8I suspect that Stauracius, the rival 
of Aetius, may have maintained a place 

VOL, VIII, 


in the good graces of his mistress, by 
advocating the marriage with Charles. 
I may here correct an oversight in my 
History of the Later Roman Empire, 
vol. ii. p. 479, where I say that Aetius 
desired to place Nicetas on the throne. 
Theophanes is explicit, that Aetius’s 
candidate was his brother Leo. 
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East to the marriage of Irene with Charles was the 
interest of Leo, the brother of Aetius; the obstacle in 
the West to the marriage of Charles with Irene was the 
interest of Leo, the Pope. It is clear that the event in 
the Basilica of St. Peter must have been welcome to Aetius 
and his brother; they could now denounce the Patrician, 
who had proclaimed himself Augustus, as a tyrant and an 
undisguised enemy; they could say that he was openly 
false to his engagements with the Empress, and insinuate 
that he intended to come to dethrone her.° 

But the new Emperor was determined to make his 
peace with Irene and to carry out the old project, as if 
the Pope had never intervened. There is no record of 
an -embassy sent by him to Constantinople in the year 
801, but it seems almost certain that some messengers 
were actually sent to explain to Irene that no usurpation 
or insult or hostility was intended by the coronation of 
Christmas Day. It was in answer to such a message, we 
may assume, that Irene despatched the Spathar Leo, who 
arrived at Aachen early in 802. His mission, contem- 
porary Annals say, was ‘to confirm peace between the 
Franks and the Greeks.’ In answer to this embassy 
Charles sent Jesse, Bishop of Amiens, and Count Helm- 
gaud to Constantinople,’® and these were the envoys who 
witnessed the deposition of Irene and the elevation of the 
First Nicephorus at the end of the year. The Frank 
annalists merely say that the ambassadors were sent ‘ut 
pacem cum ea statuerent’; but the Greek historian, Theo- 
phanes, is better informed. He knew that the idea afloat 
was a marriage between Charles and Irene, and a union of 
the East and the West (iviom ra ia cat ra iowépia) ; and he 


® Monk of St. Gall, i. 28, ‘sicut imperio.’ 
tunc fama ferebat, ne Carolus insperate 10 Linhard’s Annals, ann. 802. 
veniens regnum illorum suo subjugaret 
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says that Irene would have consented had it not been for 
Aetius, who was trying to secure the sovranty for his 
brother. The words of Theophanes certainly imply that 
Pope Leo desired the proposed marriage ;"' but on such a 
point a statement of Theophanes is not worth very much. 
It is possible, however, that the authority of Charles may 
have extorted from Leo an unwilling consent to his plan ; 
and the Pope may have been convinced that it could never 
be carried out. The dethronement of Irene cut off the 
hopes of Charles in this direction; but he never ceased 
throughout the reigns of her successor, Nicephorus, and his 
successor, Michael, to negotiate for a confirmation of his 

imperial title. A discussion of the relations between the 
‘ two Courts between 802 and 814 must be kept for another 
occasion. 


Whether my hypothetical reconstruction of the events 
before the December of the year 800 is right or wrong, the 
project of marriage in the year 802 is a distinctly attested 


historical fact. It marks a peculiarly interesting moment 
in the history of the Roman Empire—a moment when 
there was the chance that, if only for a short time, the 
Empire might again, in some directions, resume its old 
dimensions, and in others pass beyond the utmost limits 
which defined its measure when it was at its greatest. If 
Irene had conceded the imperial crown to a Frank lord, 
the Empire would have been more imposing than it had 
ever been since the days when Arcadius bestowed the title 
Augusta on his Frank lady. Gaul and Italy; Pannonia, 
Noricum, and Rheetia; Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia; 
even the Agri Decumates, east of the Rhine; the islands 
which lie between Italy and Spain; a strip of Spain itself 


" Theophanes, A. M. 6294, %pOacavy pevor CevxOjvar aithy te KapotaAw 
8¢ Kad of dwooradévtes mapa KapovAov mpds yduov kal évaoa Ta éga Kal rd 
Gmokpioidpio. Kal rod mdma Aéovros éomwépa. 
mpds thy evacBeaotdrny Eiphyny, airot- 
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—all these countries would have been gathered back to 
the imperial fold. And besides these, East-Franks, and 
Bavarians, and Saxons, and all the barbarous and wild 
nations between the Rhine and the Vistula, the Ocean 
and the Danube,” Slaves who were more or less subdued 
by Charles, would have acknowledged the same lords as 
Constantinople. Over Jazygia too, the land between the 
Theiss and the Danube, Charles seems to have claimed, by 
virtue of his Avar conquest, a sort of overlordship." 

Such would certainly have been the map of the Roman 
Empire at the beginning of the ninth century, if this mar- 
riage had taken place. But the Empire might easily have 
become much greater even than this. If the great Charles 
had found himself Emperor of the whole of Christendom, 
he might well have dreamed of recovering those Christian 
countries which had belonged to the realm of the great 
Constantine. If the strength of the Franks and the 


strength of the Romaioi had been united under one head, 
and that head he who had reclaimed the Spanish March, 
who can say that the fatal enemy of Christian Europe 
might not have been driven from the shores of Spain and 
from the shores of Africa; nay, driven even beyond the 


Euphrates and beyond the Red Sea. Had Charles been 
acknowledged at New Rome, he might have measured 
swords with Harun Alraschid, and expelled the Saracen 
from the Holy City. As he was only acknowledged at 
Old Rome, he maintained friendship with the Caliph, and 
tried to protect the interests of Jerusalem by diplomacy. 
In any case, we may be sure that the kingdom of Bulgaria 


2 Einhard’s Vita Caroli Magni, 
c. Xv. 

13 Einhard, #0., et adpositam in altera 
Danubii ripa Daciam, I believe that 
Einhard uses the name Dacia wrongly, 
and means not Trajan’s Dacia, but the 


land between Danube and Theiss. The 
idea of a northern Bulgaria on the 
Theiss has been fully refuted by 
Hunfalvy in his valuable work Magyar- 
orsedg Ethnographidja, p. 167, sqq- 
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would have been subdued, and the province beyond the 
Danube which Trajan had conquered and Aurelian had 
resigned, the Dacia which in later days was to become 
part of a small Romania, might have been then made part 
of a large Romania by a Christian rival of Trajan. These 
things did not happen; but they might have happened if 
Charles had assumed the imperial crown in a different 
way ; if he had received it, as Irene, according to my view, 
wished that he should receive it. 


J. B. BURY. 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE 
OF EURIPIDES. 


HE texts which are here printed for the first time 

come from the papyrus fragments recovered by 

Mr. Flinders Petrie in the structure of Ptolemaic mummy- 

cases he exhumed at Kurob in the Fayoum. Of this 

discovery I shall give full details in the forthcoming 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The papers found along with these remains of Eu- 
ripides’ famous play are dated in the early years of 
Ptolemy III., viz. before 230 B.c. As we have found no 
dates later than this reign in any of the cases, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the present literary fragments 
can be more recent; nay rather, the natural inference, that 
a play of Euripides would take longer than ephemeral 
documents would to turn into waste paper, is strongly cor- 
roborated by the character of the writing. From a palezo- 
graphical point of view the hand is very old, possibly 
generations older than the company in which it was found. 
In any case we have before us part of the oldest known 
MS, of a Greek play. 

There can be no doubt as to the identification. Not 
only do the passages recovered correspond strictly with 
the argument of the play given by Hyginus' and his enu- 


1 Cf. Nauck’s Fragg. Tragg. Grac., Lycum concedere regnum Amphioni. 
2nd ed. p. 411:—Dircen ad taurum We learn from a schol. (ad Ap. Rh. 
crinibus religatis necant [sc. Amphion iv. 1090) that the young men enticed 
and Zethus| Lycum cum occidere vel- Lycus under false pretences into the 
lent, vetuit eos Mercurius et simul gussit mountain. 
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meration of the actors, but one of the fragments quoted by 


Stobzeus is evidently from the final chorus here partly 
recovered. The various philosophical saws, and the dis- 
cussion on the relative merits of manual labour and of 
music, which made the play so celebrated in antiquity, 
all belong to an earlier part. We have the speech of 
Hermes, as Deus ex machina, and the reply of the tyrant 
Lycus, almost complete; and there seems room for 
nothing more than a few concluding lines of chorus, as is 
usual with Euripides.’ 

The text, though very well written, and easy to read 
where it is not maltreated by age and glue, is broken or 
effaced so as to leave much to conjecture. It is in very 
small capitals, the words are not divided, and there are no 
accents or stops. I have separated the words merely to 
save the trouble of printing a second copy of the text, 
but my divisions may not all be correct. In many cases 
the true reading was not seen by us till we had con- 
jectured it, and then fitted it to the faint vestiges on the 
papyrus. Mr. Sayce and I did a great deal of this work 
during the first decipherment—of course the first comers 
reap the main harvest of these delightful studies—and M. 
Henri Weil, from an imperfect copy of the last column 
sent him by Mr. Sayce, made some brilliant guesses. But 
I thought his work should be kept separate from ours, and 
trust that when he reads the present paper he will have 
many suggestions to make. Then Mr. Bury filled up 
several gaps, and Mr. W. J. M. Starkie made a few sug- 
gestions. In this way we are enabled to present the 
precious fragments in such a form to the learned world 
as to save other scholars much preliminary labour. But 


* Frag. 916 (Nauck) appears to be such an ending, and would suit this place 
very well. 
* 
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we do not pretend that the work is complete, and trust 
to see the last column, at all events, completely restored 
by the ingenuity of those who shall find the truth where 
we are still at fault. 

I now proceed to give a short commentary on the 
separate pieces before us. As can be seen from Frag. C., 
there were two columns on each page, making together 
over seventy lines. Fragments A and B, so far as their 
form goes, might belong to one other page, but a careful 
examination of their contents forces me to conclude that 
we have in them portions of different pages. It is not 
easy to say which of them should come first, and I at 
first thought that A spoke of the advent of Dirce in 
Citheron, and therefore should come considerably earlier 
than B, at the close of which Lycus is announced. 
But Dirce (according to Hyginus) had appeared as a 
Bacchanalian in the mountain; had attempted the murder 
of Antiope through her sons; had been seized by them 
and tied to the bull, and killed—all of which a messenger 
had related, before the young men entice Lycus into the 
mountain by a friendly message. When he appeared, he 
was probably, after his first speech, drawn into an am- 
buscade by the young men. This is the subject of Frag. 
A, which mentions his guards, and his entering the house, 
where he was afterwards seized and bound. Then follows 
Fragment C. These are the reasons why I should perhaps 
have placed the fragments in a different order. 

The right column of A seems to have been a rhesis 
refuting Antiope’s claims that her sons were the offspring 
of Zeus. Such a speech might be spoken either by Dirce 
or by Lycus. 
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ANTIOPE A. 


(Left Col. 
AC HAOMAI KAI 
—0YK ACOAAEC TOA EINAC ANOPWN EC.YT.. 
—APAN AEl TI EKEINCYC A O1A EFW TEONH| KOTAC ? 
—KAAWC AP EINEP CICOA TASWMECOA... 
] AAAHN H AOMWN CTEIX[EIN €]CW 
| KAI MPIN oClKoYM [ENO ? 
| ToYC SENCYC [ 
] AOPYMoPoY[C] €=W [ 
JNTAL. AL... ON AL 
HM ]€IC KAI CY OHCOMEN KAAWC 
| HOCC EICIN Ol SENOI 
| °¥YK EXCYCIN EF XEPOIN 
| OPoYPOITE NAN?. . . NETPAC 
NTEC KAN..K....HI AOMWN 
Ae MAIAAN..... €MHI 
- AIXEIO KAI TAX EICETAI 
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ANTIOPE A.—[ Right Col.] 


AIACT 

o1loC KHPY 
KJAl N[PIN] TA MEN COL 
oY I€YC EMEIXOH[ 
TI A ICTANEICL 
IHNoOC MoOACYCA CE 
ENeiA oPILEl KAI AL 
AYTH TE AEINH[L 
MAIAAC TE ToYC I[ 
WN XPHC AKoYEIN[ 
€EKONTA AOYNAIL 


Frag. A (left col.), 2. The obelus at the opening marks 
that the speaker changes with each line. But for the cretic 


ending which results, I should read the line avOowm’ ic 
puynv. 

3. The stop is after m. The MS. varies as to elision; 
often both vowels are written, but in perhaps as many 
cases the elision is observed. 

4and 5. Perhaps rafwuecba vv 

taki tw’ adAnv, &c. 


The rest of the passage seems to have been consulta- 
tion how best to take measures for the capture of Antiope. 
The mention of going within some house or hut in the 
mountain, and the fact that the final chorus (Frag. C 4) 
mentions the seizure of Lycus within the house, make it 
likely that this Frag. refers to Lycus. If so, his first 
speech, which begins at the close of Frag. A, must have 
been followed (at some distance) by the dialogue before 
us, in which one of the young men, perhaps Zethus, poses 
as a guide in order to lead Lycus into the snare. Let 
the reader judge. 
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ANTIOPE B. 
JAE MHAE CNWC SEYECYMEOA 
JAC . . « C€FENNHCEN NATHP 
J€l MEO HMWN F EXOPON ANAPA TEICETAI 
JKTAL AE NANTWN EIC TOCONAE CYMOPAC 
JT OYA AN EKOYFOIMEN El BoYAOIMEOA 
JHC NEWPEC AIMA MH ACYNAI AIKHN 
JCIA HMIN €IC ToA EPXETAI TYXH 
| OANEIN AEl TWIA EN HMEPAC AEI 
|TPONAIA NOAEMIWN CTHCAI . XEPI 
JENCYTW MHTEP ESAYAW TAAE 
jo AAMMPON AIQEPCC NAIEIC NEAON 
T\oCOYTON MH FAMEIN ME . HAEWC 
JQ €INAI ColC TEKNOIC ®.AH 
KA |AON TOA AAAA CYMMAXEIN $1A01C 
|MPoC AFPAN TE EYTYX.. EH. 4N 
E|AWMEN ANAPA AYCCEBECTATON 
C...| CEl XPH AoC=ACAI TYPANNIKON 
] AYKOC NAPECTI CIFWMEN IAol 
lyk.) NOYC Al NETPAN 
APACMOoIC 
TINEC AE NAIWC AIWN TEC EK NOIAC....? 
CHMAN!.. T . AINA TINPAC 
AEINON NOMIIWN AYTOC SYK ATIMACAC 


[Four more effaced lines. ] 
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Frag. B can be placed with certainty. The conclusion 
of it is plainly the speech of Lycus when he first appears 
on the stage, and is introduced by a line of the chorus 
warning the previous speaker to be silent. The general 
sense of the passage has been determined mainly by 
Mr. Bury’s sagacity. The speaker must be one of the 
young men (probably Zethus), as he addresses his mother 
in 10. He is calming her fears at the approach of the 
tyrant, and urging that if Zeus be really, as she says, their 
father, he will help them in their struggle. The argu- 
ment seems to be—‘ let us not think how we shall fly, but 
how we may summon the father that begat us to help in 
avenging us. We cannot escape, for the fresh blood of 
Dirce will convict us of her murder. We must either win 
or die. And now appeal to Jove above not to indulge 
in amours with mortals unless he intends to help the 
children which result. It is ignoble not to stick to one’s 
friends. Let him help us to compass the death of this 
hateful tyrant.’ The announcement of Lycus’s approach 
does not commence with KAI MHN, as is usual; but what 
the words are we cannot tell. 

The following is Mr. Bury’s restoration :— 


| SE MHA’ oNWC %EYE0YMEOA 
MATHN TAP HMAC ZEYC EFENNHCEN NATHP 


NAHN €l MEO HMWN F EXOPON ANAPA TEICETAI 
IKTAI AE NANT’ OYN EIC ToCOoNAE CYMoPAC 
WCT’ oYA AN EKOYFoIMEN €l BOYAOIMEQA 5 
AIPKHC NEWPEC AIMA MH AoYNAI AIKHN 
ToIC APWCI A’ HMIN €EIC Tod’ EPXETAI TYXH 
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H FAP OANEIN AEl TWIA’ EN HMEPAC AEl 

H Tol TPONAIA NMoAEMIWN CTHCAI XEPI 

AAAA CY MEN oYTW MHTEP E=SAYAQ TAAE 
KAY’ oC To AAMMPON AIQEPOC NAIEIC MEAON 
Z€Y MoY ToCoYTON MH FAMEIN MEN HAEWC 


CNEIPANTA A’ EINAI ColC TEKNoIC ANWEAH 


oY FAP KAAON Tod’ AAAA CYMMAXEIN IA0IC 


CWCoN AE] MPoC AFPAN T’ EYTYXH OEIHC oAON 
onWC EAWMEN ANAPA AYCCEBECTATON 


ToloN AE Col XPH AO=SACAI TYPANNIKON 


4. The papyrus reads NANTUWN in this line, which 
is the great difficulty. For the position of ovv, cf. 
Herachide, 793. 


8. Cf. Helena, 1090. 

10. ESAYAW; imperative middle. 

11. Cf. Phoentssa, 84 sq. 

15. For the optative and imperative jointly in a prayer 


to gods, cf. Phoentsse, 586, 587. For mpdc aypay bddv, 
cf. Eur. Supplices, 885, sic 7 aypag iv. 


The speech of Lycus seems to have opened with a 
remark that the ascent into the mountain after the run- 
away Antiope was troublesome. But it is too fragmentary 
for any certainty. Line 23 only is complete. 
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ANTIOPE C.—[{ Left Col.] 


NTAC WC MATHN AOTWN 
CY |MMAX0YC ANWOEAEIC 

(C AN O€°0C OEAHI 

THN & ANA CTEFHN TAXA 

PIWN COENOCC BPOXOIC! KATA 

ON: IWI Mol Mol 


AEA 


- AIA TWN NEANIWN XEPEC 
Gly MPOCN[LCAcC! Mol NANITEC OYK APH=ETE 


AAAAATET[ JFA BoA. AN.C..W MEACC w 
W] FAIA KAA[MoY KJAI MoALIC]M ACWNIKoN 
KAYEIC oPAI NI JA.€l. NEPAN ooBEPH 
AIMATOC AIK[ —_].. XPONIOC AAA oMWC ENECEN 
EAABEN OTAN[L JN ACEBH BPoTWN 

Lyk] OIMol @ANOYMA! MIPOC AYOIN ACYMMAXCC 
THN A €N NEKPOICIN CY CTENEIC AAMAPTA CHN 

Iyk.] H TAP TEONHKEN KAINON AY AEFEIC KAKON 
OAKOIC FE TAYPEIOICIN AIAGEPOYMENH 

Lyk] TIPOC ToY MPOC YMWN ToYTo FAP OEAW MAGEIN 
EFMAN@ANCIC AN WC ...NEIC? WN YMo » 
.. HTIF.. JEOYK ANWN oYK old Erw 
TI TOYT €PEYN[AJIC EN NEKPOIC MEYCE! CANWN 
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Hermes.) eYW ON ESWPMW[ MENCYC 
= AMOION - MAC A€E Col 
ENW 25 
OIWN 
EreEPWNon 
nM APNHCHI TAAE 
oNMe nc « CFO 


CORRECTION. 
Between lines 5 and 6 (p. 46), zsert:— 


BPOTWN A AY TEXNAIC 


OCTEA MYPWCAC APEOC EIC KPHNHN BAAEIN 
WC AN To AIPKHC ONOM EMWNYMON AABHI 
KPHNHC [AMo]PPoYC oC AIEICIN ACTE°C 

NEAIA T[A @HB]HC YAACIN E=APAWN AE! 
YMEIC A[ENEI]AAN CCloC HI KAAMoY NOAIC 
XWPEITE [ . ]C ACTY A€ ICMHNOY MAPA 
ENTAC[TOM]JON NMYAAICI[N] EZAPTYETE 

CY MEN[ ]TOFNEYM.. MOAEMIWN AABWN 
THOWC[......]MION.N CY[. «JN A AMOIONI 45 
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ANTIOPE C.—[ Left Col.] 


NTAC WC MATHN AOFWN 
CY |IMMAX°YC ANWEAEIC 

‘C AN O€09C OEAHI 

THN & ANA CTEFHN TAXA 


EAABEN OTAN[ JN ACEBH BPOTWN 

Iyk.] OIMol @ANOYMAI MP0C AYOIN ACYMMAXCC 
THN A €N NEKPOICIN CY CTENEIC AAMAPTA CHN 

lyk] H TAP TEONHKEN KAINON AY AEFEIC KAKON 
OAKOIC FE TAYPEIOICIN AIAOEPOYMENH 

Lyk.) FIPOC TOY MPOC YMWN ToYTo FAP @EAW MAQEIN 
EFMANOANOIC AN WC ...NEIC? WN YMo » 


.. HTIF..MJEOYK ANWN OYK OIA ErW 
Ti TOYT EPEYN[A]IC EN NEKPOIC NEYCE! OANWN 
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Hermes.) eYW ON E=WPMW[ MENCYC 
= AMOION - MAC A€E Col 
ENW 25 
OIWN 
ErEPWNON 
nm APNHCHI TAAE 
Mee cs Gee 


AKA 
MA TH 
NONTAC €F Aloc 
oC MONAPXIAN 
K]AAMEICIC ANAS 35 


ANTIOPE C.—[ Right Col.] 


oTAN AE CANTHIC AACXON EIC MYPAN BAAWN 
CAPKWN A@POICAC THC TAAAINWPOY OYCIN 
OCTEA MYPWCAC APEOC EIC KPHNHN BAAEIN 
WC AN To AIPKHC ONOM EMWNYMON AABHI 
KPHNHC [AMo]PPoYC oC AIEICIN ACTE°C 

NEAIA T[A OHBJHC YAACIN E=ZAPAWN AEl 
YMEIC A[ENEN]AAN CCIOC HI KAAMCY NMOAIC 
XWPEITE [ . ]C ACTY AE ICMHNoY MAPA 
ENTAC[TOM]JON MYAAICI[N] €ZAPTYETE 

CY MEN[ =‘ JTOrNEYM.. MoAEMIWN AABWN 
THOWC[......]FMION.N CY[..JN A AMOIONI 45 
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AYPAN K[EAEY]W ALIA] XEPWN WNAICMENON 
MEANEIN @ECY[C WI]AAICIN EYONTA! AE Col 
METPAI TE[...]MNAI MOYCIKHI KHACYMENAI 
AEM....]MHTPOC Ell. . .]JoYCA EAWAIA 

JN TEKTONWN @HCE! XeEPI 
I€YC THNAE€ TIMHN CYN A €FW AIAWMI Col 
oYMEP ToA EYPHM ECXEC AMOIWN ANAE 
AEYKW AE NWAW TW AloC KEKAHMENOI 
TIMAC MEFICTAC €ZET EF KAAMOY MoAEI 5; 
KAI AEKTPA © MEN OHBAIA [AHY¥]ETAI FAMON 
OA EK OPYTWN KAAAICTON [€Y]NAYCTHPION 
THN TANTAAACY NAIA AAA [0C]ON TAXICTA XPH 
CNEYAEIN @€0Y MEMYANTOC OIA BOYAETAI 


W MoAA AEANTA ZEYC TIGEIC KAO HMEPAN 6 


EAEIE TACA ABOYAIAC EMAC 
ECCOPH[ ] ACKOYNTAC OYK EINAI Aloc 
MAPECTE KAI IHT €6’PE MHNYTHC XPoNoC 
YEIAEIC MEN HMAC COWIN A€ MHTEP EYTYXEIN 
ITE NYN KPATYNET ANT EMOY THCAE XO@ONCC 65 
AABONTE KAAMOY CKHMTPA THE FAP AZIAN 
COWIN MPOCTIOHCIN =€YC ErwW TE CYN All 
€PMH{[I APE]oC €IC KPHNHN [B]AAW 
rYNAIKA @AYAC THC JNOYCA FHC 
NACMOICI TEFrHI MEAIA OHBAIAC XOONCC 70 
AIPKH MPoC AN[AP]WN YCTEPWN KEKAHMENH 
AYW AE NEIKH KAI TA MPIN MENPAFMENA 
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Frag. C. We now come to the longest and most 
connected fragment, being a leaf with a few pieces 
broken off, and a good many words effaced. But the con- 
nexion is quite clear. It begins with the close of an 
excited choral song, after Lycus has gone into the snare 
prepared for him by the young men. Then he reappears 
dragged out by them, a captive, and about to be slain. 
After an excited dialogue Hermes intervenes, stops this 
new violence, and gives directions to Lycus and to Am- 
phion concerning the building of Thebes, and the transfer 
ofthe monarchy to Amphion. Zethus, who was no doubt 
the younger, is treated as of little importance. With the 
acquiescing reply of Lycus, which we have complete, the 
fragment closes. 

Let us come to details :— 

g is pronounced by Lycus behind the scenes, and the 
chorus breaks out into a strain of exultation. 

Mr. Sayce was the first to perceive that 13, 14, is the 
very passage quoted by Stobzeus, but with this reading 
(cf. Nauck, fr. 223) :— 


AIKA Tol AIKA XPONIOC AAA OMWC YIIONECOYC 
EAAOEN OTAN EXHI TIN ACEBH BPOTWN 


In this reading YMOMECOYC’ appears to be corrupt, 
and has given rise to many suggestions (cf. Nauck ad /oc.) ; 
but the present text does not help us out of the difficulty. 
The word EMECEN is indeed very faint, and I may not 
have read it correctly, but I can suggest nothing else. 
YNOMECOYC is certainly not there. Mr. Bury sug- 
gested CNAQAN, which makes good sense, but I cannot 
find it in the vestiges on the papyrus. 

15. The word ACYMMAXOC is new, but formed on 
proper analogy. The Stichomythia between one of the 


young men and the tyrant is quite clear. 
VOL, VIII. E 
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The opening of Hermes’ speech (13 lines) is almost 
totally lost, but the next (right) column contains the most 
connected passage in the fragments. It abolishes the 
claims of Nauck’s fr. 224, conjecturally assigned to the 
Anttope, and justifies the acute criticism of H. Weil in 
reviewing Nauck’s new edition. 

38. The word BAA€IN should rather be a finite verb, 
but the reading is certain. 

41. ESAPAWN is new to us as a compound. 

45-6 are very faint, and the opening of neither line 
certain. 

50 is still a prohlem. MHTPOC is certainly there, and 
after €] three letters which look like AIX. 

54. Cf. Herc. Fur. 29. 

56-7. I suggest commas after AHWETAI, then 
EYNAYCTHPION , and both it and MAIA are in apposi- 
tion with FAMON. The first of these words is already 
known in the form EYNACTHPION as Euripidean ; the 
insertion of the Y, and the second A in Tantalus, and 
WEIAEIC (64) are among the few mistakes in the text. 
According to the received legend Amphion made this 
marriage. 

62-3 are very faint, and we may have read the opening 
of them incorrectly. The opening of the former looks like 
€CCOP ; in the second the I is plain, but there seems 
hardly room for the H after it. €@.PE may be EYPE 
or E€MEPE. In the subsequent lines our suggestions (in 
brackets) will doubtless be improved by further advice. 

As this discussion is not intended for beginners, I 
have omitted all illustrations of what is obvious, and all 
zsthetic comment, being only concerned to give such in- 
formation as will help scholars of experience to complete 
the restoration and elucidation of the text. The assimila- 
tion of final letters is much the same as it is in the Greek 
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of inscriptions, and the form of the TI is that recognized to 
be of early date. The writing is so small and compact 
that about twelve leaves, such as that which we possess, 
would contain the whole play ; nor does it seem to have 
been written in a series of parallel columns along one long 
roll of papyrus, as is usually the case with the early papyri 
found in Egypt. I have lately seen one fifteen feet long, 
containing some thirty or forty columns side by side. This 
Antiope was written on one side of leaves of a moderate 
‘quarto’ size, with a broad margin; it was probably the 
ornament of some little private library in the Fayoum. 
All our efforts to find any further scraps have been in 
vain; nor could they easily escape us, owing to the pecu- 
liarity of the hand, which differs widely from all those— 
and they are very numerous and various—found among 
the papyri. Even the other classical scraps have quite 
a different appearance. The writing of the Phedo of 


Plato only can rank superior to it, and even more highly 
finished. 


When the facsimiles of this and other texts appear in 
the forthcoming Zvansactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
the reader will be able to judge of these things for himself. 
There is only one thing to fear. The fresh exposure to 
light and air of documents so long glued together, will 
cause the ink to fade, so that future scholars may fail to 
find what we have seen and verified by the eyes of several 
concurrent witnesses. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 


The following is the first instalment of Mr. Sayce’s 
Studies on the every-day or fugitive documents of the 
Petrie papyri. They are very difficult to read, and have 
taxed all his skill as a decipherer.—M. 

E2 
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M 163.:—Bad handwriting, with many erasures and 
corrections. The papyrus much injured : 


. [KAe]ove xarpery ot Aaro[ po |e ot ev Tacrwvre 


. [epy ]afopevor erasure rapadaBoper[ or rapa] cov 


kat 
. Tas metpas ev Tit[ a |vax ede AaTountl ov] 7d 


. vuve de apyoupev dia To py exe copfa|ra 


. WOTE avaxabap{[ ovv | THV appov THY ETTAVW 
Aemns 


. ™s 7a... Xo. . mrodnv oadbtp (?) ews Ens onpe 
. Pov NEPA TYS NMEpas NS ELpyacpevor ELoLV 


em. wy 
. be. . . we Stynvar odas Se Store [0] roros 
ay 
. €pPNLOS Kat ovK exopmev orrov Bovdropevor 


. guwvredecat Ta apyakea THVT... YV 


. aredOwpev arrodwpnaov de Aurapws nu 


Sinyers 
. €h TAXEL Wa pn evKaTadiTwpeEV EUTUXEL 


La Bwv6 6.2 


The numerous blunders and corrections in the letter 
show that it must have been a rough draught. Zeyara is 
‘slaves.’ In line 10 we should probably read rijv r[axtor ]nv. 

Kleén, as we learn from other letters, was ‘ chief 
architect.’ The ‘quarry men’ would seem to have been 
freemen, and distinct from the ‘slaves,’ who were needed 
to clear away the sand over the rock. The quarries must 
have been situated in the desert adjoining the Fayim. 
The local marks in verse 6, including Aemuic, are quite 
unknown. 


1 This numbering refers to the par- 2 isthe sign for year. Théuth is 
ticular mummy case in which Mr. the Egyptian month. 
Petrie found the document. 
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On the back of the letter is the address KAeww, and an 
obliterated memorandum—kaOore 0. . . evrevée [we]. There 
is a rude design under it. 


O05, 1. 


1. Mewvos avayyetAavTos 
2. Tapa Sworparov 

. Bacirea mpooragat tovs ctabpovs [rwv | aperpnnevwv 
. 1 ewe THY yov emAcAcypevwv ere py[_vos] Teperiov 

. Tov ev Tor wo pnbeva arte oO ]ar nde] taparap 


6. Bavev mapa t[wwos] . . . [orxovo]lusaus ws av o [Places 
m[aparager | 


7. Tovtwv erio[ rohwy eav] Se tes . . . THSWV... 


To 
8. 1 Karaxwpyoat [Tt low 7 adAws Tws OLKOVOUH 


L 
9. Swpiorat TPOTWL WE. . + [8 Jovvac OKOVOMLAL AUTHL 


akupa 
10. €OTWOaY Kat . . . Kia TAVTOS 


II. Tov xpovov ova...y .. . Kata To Tov [ Ba |oWews 


12. mpocTaypa 


The royal decree is, possibly, to be dated in the six- 
teenth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 269). It will 
be noticed that, as in the wills, the Macedonian month 
(Peritios) is named: in the private letters and accounts, as 
on the ostraka, only the Egyptian names of the months 
are mentioned, even though the writers may be Greek. 

The decree seems to refer to the confiscation of the 
land of certain natives—‘ the king orders that no one 
should ask for or receive from another the farms of those 
who have been deprived (of their holdings), or selected for 
the land’ (? devoted to the soil). Swoora = dwpticBa. 
[Perhaps for Swerorat rpomw rwide.—M. | 


5 [If it refers to the original military settlement in the Fayim.—M. } 
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I... . Tov oTaOpwv Kat Tw Tep_Borwy Tw... K (?) 
2... « [oulxyrovs emt orabpous exev ova Se xwpy 

3. Tous Kuptous eav Se Tis arroBwwont Tw. aot. 

4. . +» [amore] catw o aroBiacapevos Tov o“xynparos €exa 


5. [orov] . . . tov tov pyvos E a tov repiBodov E 8 


This receipt forms part of a collection relating to the 
tenure of the farms in the Fayfim. It comes between one 
of which only the last few words remain, among them 
being the date of the fourteenth year, and another, which is 
dated in the twenty-fourth year. As Ptolemy Euergetes I. 
reigned only twenty-three years, it is probable that the 
rescripts belong to the reign of his father Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. [It is, however, possible that Euergetes entered 
upon his twenty-fourth year, though the land quarrels were 
probably at the beginning of the colony.—M. } 

The last lines signify that whoever wrongfully occu- 
pied a farmstead was to pay to the heirs of its lawful 
possessor one metrétes of oil or wine per month for his 
occupation of the building, and four metrétai for his occu- 
pation of its enclosure. 

This rescript is immediately followed by another, in 
the form of a letter from the king (in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign) to a certain Lykomédés :— 


(1.) [Ba]owrevs Troreparos Avxopndye xarpew 
(2.) [rw ]v tous kAypous adyipnpevwv wrrewv 
(3-) [ot o ]raOpor mepreorwoay tur Bacir« eav 


(4-) [un] teow nwes ex ovopatos emorekupev 


(5.) . . « wvdu eppwoo Lxd aprepicrov Ky. 














[e]urevEewe. 


destroyed. 





~~ w > 


a wm 
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‘With regard to the knights who have been deprived 
of their lots, let the holdings be considered royal property, 
unless we give instructions to individuals by name.’ Dated 
year 24, 28th of Artemisius (Macedonian month). 

The same papyrus which contains these rescripts con- 
tains also a memorandum which begins :—vzopuynpya Nixo- 
cle Xonuatiotn. Tapa WVapnro[c] ro[v| [evvorprog mege tne 
It mentions AAcavédpnav, and is dated in 
‘the tenth year,’ but the rest of the text is unfortunately 


. avrws VY Ataxov eis... 


58 


O 5, Il. 


I. 


BaorXevovtos TroAenarov 


. tov [IroAcpavov Swrypos 

. L AS xorax d aro Sxap.wv 

. mapa IroAenat[ ov]... twv (?) 
- Tepe... ol ToTwY 

- kat Tlerecovxouv kwpoyp Kat 
eg TOV YY... 

» xorax » 

. mwediAdov.. 

. mavve LO amo Kaevxvos 

- extysnoews Arax[ ov] es oy F Bs 
. kat Ovvwdpis Adiadacros 


This is the commencement of a statement of receipts, 
which is interesting on account of the date, the thirty- 
seventh year of Ptolemy (Philadelphus), the son of Ptolemy 
Soter. It will be noticed that the xwyoyea[umarsde], or 
village clerk, bears an Egyptian name, while his superio- 
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has the Greek name of Ptolemy. The symbol for éxriunaie, 


‘estimate,’ in line 13, is new. It is a compound of M 
and I. 


T. 1. Second column. 


. Xpyparicov 


. Lia pLe]xup ve AoxAnmad . . . 
° 


+ KEOTWTOV TAP YUWV 


. Lea pexep wo exer 0 Apwwr[os].. . 
os 
- 168 a-VhBevar xarayeras Evdfa].. . 
PP 
. TO KaOnkov vavvvwrov pa. . 
. opodoyer Awpiwwv Av... 
. onoroye. Awy mapa Nixavopos ex[ ew]... 


sic 
. svBodov Tovto 


- oporol ye |e Axewv mapa Ywareriad ace 
. moro yer] AmrodAAodwpos exer Ou ew... 
: a Awpwwv exer. « 
. Nexavwp Tvéwve xarpev .. . 
. Ar{ov]vcodwpwr Awvos E xexdy.. . 
. Aasoupyrats Tp[t lov tiywnors wa[pa].. . 
. aro tlw |v ” oo + TOY TOV... 

sic 
. THS TOAEMOV . . . TEPLOOS EKTNS... 


. Fpta h azo be rovrwy vropvy[parwv]... 


. €ts Tov THS EAatas TOAEMOV TO... 


I give the above, though I am unable to explain much 
of it, since it is the best-preserved of the fragments which 
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were found in the same mummy case as the fragments of 
the Antiope. Several of the fragments bear the dates of 
the third and eleventh years (of Ptolemy II. or III.). 

As xonuariZw signifies ‘to inscribe a contract in the 
public records,’ the use of ypnuaricov shows that we are 
dealing with a rough draught. 

An illustration of a receipt is furnished by another 
fragment (twenty-third year) :— 


S. 251. 


. omodroyer Acovvoros AckAnr[adov |} 


Nn 


. cwtipacrba Tov vol yeypappevor | 

. apmeAwva evs To KyL Tleperiov . . 

. €MOLKLOV TOV HoaxhaSov p ois 

. €k petpytuv Sexadvo . . . [pe] 

. petpyrat Svo ka Tov. . « 

. axpodpvwy Kat orehavwpual tov]... 

- Spaxpwv dexadvo wv Hplaxredys] . . « 


. Spaxpwr dvo eav de Tov . 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
o 


. YEVNTAL Tpos wY OL Twp... 
- ypad.as opxov Baowixov . . , 

- opodroyer Iowwpos AokAn[ madov | 
- ovvtipacba Tov uTO. . . 


. pot apmedwva e[is] To KyL. . . 


It would appear that not only were fruit trees and vines 
grown in the Fayiim, but also flowers for bouquets or 
wreaths at dinner. 

The following fragment tells us the sums at which the 
gardens were assessed :— 
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S. 237. 


. ds Apiorwvos twv Aourwv Kwpolv] .. . 

. THS pepidos 

. Bacirixns Twv mpos apyupiov . . . 

. CUVTETYANMEVOV 

. tapadecowy TaEo.. . 

. apmedwovwv TNMazxil fF2s... 
[Nyxxo Bpéd = 

. Kat aprAwvev yevnualtrov] fF... 


Lines 5, 6, 7, read:—‘on gardens assessed at 1 talent 
70 mine, the tax is...; on vineyards assessed at 1 talent 
617 drachme, the tax is . . .; altogether on property 
worth 3 talents, 626 drachme, the tax is 104 silver 
drachme, 2 obols.’ In adding up the amount a drachma 
has been deducted from the value of the property, or was 
the talent calculated at 61, instead of 60 mine? 


N. 185. 
dua ravra mpos .. . 
mpos Tor TWANpwpare Tw €[ we? }ror 
vv avrov adeAdov Kaduws roinoers 
ppovycas ws evdexopmevws Tepe avrov 
els TO ETLYpapyvat avTwr ypapparerov 
eav cor pawyrat Tovto [ ere] 
THPNTAS EvxapLOTH Es NW KaL « 


afwos Te eat avOpwros ev xperar . . . 


The commencement and end of the letter are lost. For 
the use of zAjpwua, I may cite an ostrakon from Kamah in 


my possession—HpaxAtavw xo AZ aro rou vepuriov op[ owe] 


ato tov xwo.ov [liKepatou Kor — otvou Y ofove 2 Eig TAnpwow 
trot| nowy | € oulowe] merpaxa Sitdox[cpamiov] ¢n ou[ owe ] 
Swxa Qowvt yeaupar| ec | SetAoxepap| cov }. 
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In capitals. 


. loAvkparys tw. marpe xatpew Kadws Toes et eppwoa Kat Ta 
Aoura Got KaTa yvwunv ect Eppw- 
. peOa Se Kar ners ToAAaKis pev yeypada wor wapayeverOar Kar 


TVTTHTAL LE OTWS TNS ETL TOV 


. Tapovtos wxXoAns atoAvOw Kar vv de ec Suvarov eotiv Kar pnbev 
oe Tw Epywv KwAveL 


. mepabyre ehOew es Ta Apowoea cay yap ov Tapayevnt TeTEo- 
pat pardiws pe Tor Bacirer 


. cvorabnoer Oar ywwoke Se pe exovta rapa Piiwvidov Fo azo 
sic 


TOUTOV TO MEV HUVTV 


. es Ta Seovra vireduTopnv to Se Aourov eis To Savetov KateBadov 
touto de yiverar 


. 81a To pn abpovv nas adda Kata pixpov AapBavew ypade 8 naw 
Kat ov iva evdw 


. €v €V OLS €t KQL AYWVLWILEV eT, eov de KQt GDQaUTOV OTWS 
be 
vylatv nS Kat 7 pos n- 


Q. pas eppwpevus eAOnis evTvxet. 


The sum mentioned in line 5 is 70 silver drachme. 
From the spelling of jjuov we may infer that wpszlon 
had already acquired the sound of z. 


A. H. SAYCE. 


To the interesting letter just given let me add another, 
which I have deciphered from the papyri since furnished 
to me by Mr. Petrie. 


‘| CWCI®ANE! XAIPEIN 
XAPIC TolIC O€oC MoAAH El YFIAI 
NEIC YFIAINE! AE KAI AWNIKOC [? ] 
NEOYTEYTAI AE KAI H AMNE 
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AoC NACA €|?] NYOMENEC 
TPIAKoClol KAl TA NEPI THN 
ANAAENAPAAA To AE EAAION 
AEAWKEN XoOYC C ToYTWN 

€X€l AYNIC TF EXPHCAMHN 

AE KAI NAPA AYNEWC APTA 
BAC A KPIO0? NYPWN AYTOY 
ENAFFEAOMENOY KAI OIAoTIMOY 
ONToOC FINWCKE AE KAI oTI 
YAWP EKACToC TWN oPWN THN 
AMMEAON ®YTEYOMENHN MPOTEPON :; 
AEIN ACIN oY [AE] YMAPXEIN 


On the back are the following words :— 


OXETEYOMEN KAI NoTIZOMEN 
EYOYC TA MPWTA Ill 
EPPWCo 


The difficulties in this text arise from the writer not 
being an educated man. The general sense is clear. It 
corroborates the statement of Strabo, who turned aside on 
his journey up the Nile to see the Fayiim, and notes that 
here alone in Egypt oil and wine were largely cultivated. 
This we may now attribute to the Greek settlement, whose 
papers and letters form the bulk of the Petrie papyri. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 





CRITICAL NOTES ON PASSAGES 


IN THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


LEVITICUS xx. 10. 


BAN NWN AN AND WW WAN 
WI NWN MN AN WN 


‘The man that committeth adultery with another man’s wife, 
even he that committeth adultery with his neighbour’s 
wife’ (A. V.=R. V.). 


N this Geiger has a long discussion (Urschrift, 
p. 241). He remarks that this repetition of the same 
clause, in almost the same words, is a scarcely intelligible 
tautology ; and the passage becomes still more surprising 
when we observe that YN MWR, in the sense in which 
it is here used, is thoroughly unbiblical, although 
usual in the Mishnah. His conclusion is that the 
original text was JAY" NWN NX AN IWR, for which 
a copyist wrote, according to the usage of his own time, 
WN MW... . Then either he or another wrote the 
correction in the margin, and so both remain, 
There is no need of this circuitous explanation, which 
is interesting as showing the influence of the Massoretic 
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punctuation on those who do not admit it to be authori. 
tative. Divide the verse differently and it will be obvious 
that we have simply a line accidentally repeated: 


NWN MN ANDY TWN ZN 
NWN MN AND IWAN WN 
mw 


Il. 
EXODUS xxx. 6. 


ns poy ws notet 259 ons Annn 
moyn-by saws mopsn ad 


‘And thou shalt put it [the altar of incense] before the veil 
that is by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy-seat 
that is over the testimony’ (A. V.=R. V.). 


The position of the altar is defined by the former 
clause; the latter is not only superfluous, but scarcely 
correct, for the altar which was before the veil was not 
‘before’ the mercy-seat. Rashi, indeed, explains the 
clause as specifying that the altar was to be neither to 
the north nor to the south, but just opposite the ark. 
If this were intended, he might expect ‘ before the ark’ 
as in xl. 5, not ‘before the mercy-seat.’ Further, the 
definition of the place of the mercy-seat is superfluous. 
The Samaritan text and the LXX omit the clause, and 
although the omission might be easily accounted for from 
the similarity of the clauses, yet in the circumstances it 
must be allowed some weight. Repetition is as frequent 
a fault as omission. Of course it is possible that we have 
here an erroneous reading and its correction side by side, 
or the repetition may have been purely accidental at first, 
and then M55 in the second clause have been changed 
to F755 from design. 
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III. 
2 KINGS vii. 13. 


DINWIN DDI AON NIN 
Sse promn-555 on 7a Nw Ww 
Ose yoN-995 DIT AA Nw WR 
WON-IWR 


‘Let some take, I pray thee, five of the horses that remain, 
which are left in the city [ Zed. in it] (behold, they are as 
all the multitude of Israel that are left in it: behold, they 
are as all the multitude of Israel that are consumed’) 
(R. V.). 


According to Thenius the repetition of D3" shows that 
two distinct cases are supposed ; safe return, and destruc- 
tion by the enemy; in the former case they share the 
lot of those that remain which are near death by 
starvation; in the other, that of those already dead. 
Similarly the note in the Variorum Bible. It is, I think, 
a case of accidental repetition, and the length of the 
repetition is about that of a line in the later copies, so 
that it was easily occasioned by the recurrence of "WN 
in about the same position in the line. The LXX have 
not the repetition. 

It may be interesting to give a few other instances of 
repetition. The most striking one is in 1 Chron. ix. 35-44, 
which whole passage is nothing but viii. 29-38 repeated. 
The repetition was occasioned by the recurrence in ix. 34 
of the words of viii. 28. The comparison of the names in 
the two places is very instructive. 
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2 Sam. vi. 3, 4: we have a generally recognised 
repetition of an entire line, occasioned by the recurrence 
of mop, and betraying itself conspicuously by the 
ungrammatical absence of the article from the adjective 
after M5Iym. The LXX is correct. 

Ezek. xi. 8, 9: there is also a well-recognised repetition 
of about one line occasioned by the recurrence of the 
words “yw DON. The Versions are correct and a few 
Hebrew Mss. 

Ps. xc. 17 is another instance occasioned by the 
recurrence of wy. 


IV. 


JOB xxiv. 14. 


War w-Sopr my op WN 
a2 3 abday 


‘The murderer riseth with the light, he killeth the poor and 
needy, and in the night he is as a thief’ (R. V.). 


This is inconsistent with the context, which deals with 
the enmity of crime to light. Verse 13, ‘They are of 
those that rebel against the light; they know not the 
ways thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof. The 
murderer .... Verse 15, The eye also of the adulterer 
waiteth for the twilight,’ etc. The older commentators 
were not blind to this: some rendered 189 ‘before the 
light’ (a quite impossible rendering), others ‘at first 
dawn.’ Yet this does not escape the difficulty. Those 
rise at dawn who wish to do their work in the light. 


Read IN"N, ‘When there is no light.’ 
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V. 


PSALM xii. 6. 


% 7 YON ODN 


Probably the true reading is oy (Bickell). I mention 
this only for the sake of the following :— 


PSALM xl. 8. 


oy and 78D N33 
‘In the roll of the book it is written of me’ (R. V.). 


The words are a crux. Some render, ‘in the volume 
of the book it is prescribed to me.’ I remark, first, that 
the Hebrew has not the article. It is, ‘in a roll of a 
book.’ Secondly, the use of the participle AINS with no 
subject expressed, as in the first two renderings, appears 
to me inadmissible (I state this with some hesitation, as 
grammarians do not seem to have noticed it). The 
participle is properly an adjective. With a subject 
expressed it can be used as a predicate, the copula being 
as usual understood; but it cannot, I think, be used as 
itself including an impersonal subject; z.e. as = yéypamra, 
impersonal. Another rendering is, ‘with the roll of the 
book that is written for me.’ The first remark that the 
article is not in the Hebrew holds against this also. And, 
surely, with this interpretation JMS ought to have the 
article. Moreover, how poor a meaning we get! It is 
possible, says Ewald, that the poet may have brought 
a roll of the Pentateuch with him, z.e. ‘Sacrifice thou 
wouldest not, so I have brought a Bible’! or, as Hitzig 
prefers, ‘I have brought on me a written leaf,’ viz. of 
prophetic matter written by the poet himself. I may 


add that “2 NID means to ‘bring with one,’ ¢.g. ‘an 
F 
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offering’ (Ps. Ixvi. 13): not ‘to come, having with one 
as one carries a book to church.’ Olshausen judges that, 
there is no resource left except to regard the verse as a 
marginal note of a reader who could not reconcile himself 
to the statement, that God had no pleasure in sacrifice, 
since it was prescribed in the law (!), or more probably 
(because of the suffix in %y), as an explanation of J3\¥ 
in v. 9. 

There is another resource. The words are a marginal 
note recording a various reading: ‘Ina roll of a book is 
written soy.’ This is a perfectly grammatical, if not, as I 
think, the only grammatical rendering. The note might 
possibly refer to % in the preceding verse, but much 
more probably to %4 in xli. 6, cited in the preceding note. 

Examples of such notes finding their way into the text 
are to be found in Greek and Latin Biblical Mss. For 
instance, in 2 Cor. viii. 3, a codex of Wetstein’s after 
deEacBar ayac has év méAdole TOV avtrypadwy OUTwE EVpnTa 
kat ov KaQwe jAmicauev. In Luke xxiii. 15, we have in the 
Book of Kells, ‘remisit eum in alio sic remisit eum ad 
vos.’ In 1 Sam. xiv. 41, a gth century codex has ‘ Domine 
Deus Israel, da iudicium in hoc loco vide ne quid praeter- 
missum sit.’ 

The Hebrew text being written in columns, there is no 
difficulty in the supposition that a note intended for 
xli. 6, was supposed to belong to xl. 8. The interval 
is such that the two verses might probably have stood at 
the same height in adjoining columns. 

This gloss being rejected, of course, mivy comes to 
depend on ‘N32, ‘I come to do thy will’; and we 
naturally read with Bickell, JATIN instead of ‘NM. 
When mivy> and ‘N83 were separated by the gloss, it 
became necessary to connect ‘M¥5M with the preceding, 
and so to write 1 for 2. 
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It may be interesting to mention other instances in 
which a correction has got into the text along with the 
reading corrected : 


VI. 
PSALM lix, 10, IIa. 


Daw ORD TWN Tox Wy 

07P. TION TON 
Here VY is clearly wrong, and is corrected in the 
Qeré to NY. ANDWN is also wrong; bx “Dv does not 
mean ‘to wait on.’ The most obvious correction is 
MIN. Lastly, TOM is an error for “IOM, which is the 
Qeré. Now, at the end of the Psalm in v. 18 nearly the 
same words are found, but with these errors corrected. 
It does not seem likely, if the words were a refrain, that 
the scribe who had made three blunders in them in z. 10, 
should write them correctly in v. 18, and not observe his 


former error. Moreover, the last two words “TOM wx 
in v. 11 begin a new sentence; whereas in 18 they are in 
apposition to what precedes. Some critics amend 10, 11, 
accordingly, but Hare’s suggestion is probable, that 18 
was originally meant as a correction of 10, IIa. 


Vil. 
PSALM Ixviii. 5, 33, 34. 


Tow Wr OMOND Tw s TN OT OYTINI Mw 33 
maya 3299 19 yovia 3997 7D 
P59 why) Wow m3 D Ip" yw 
The 68th Psalm is a thorough crux tnterpretum. 
There is a Jewish story which amusingly illustrates this. 


It is said that in Elysium some of the most eminent 
F2 
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commentators desired to be presented to King David, 
expecting to be received by him with special marks of 
honour. He simply handed them this psalm: ‘There, 
gentlemen, interpret that if you please,’ whereupon they 
slunk away abashed. Much of the difficulty is due to 
corruption of the text, and modern critics have made some 
good emendations. One gloss at least has been pointed 


out, namely, in v. 18 {NW ‘DON, which appears to be a 
gloss on O°". 

In v. 5, above quoted, I think we may trace another 
gloss. When vz. 5 and 33, 34 are placed side by side, as 
above, we cannot fail to notice ar intentional parallelism. 


(For "J78 in v. 33, I should read M7 or mn). We 
first notice that MID is entirely out of place in z. 33, 


and it is so like 19D of z. 5, that the latter is probably the 
true reading (so Kennicott, Hupfeld, Dyserinck, Bickell, 
Graetz). But the words which now concern us are 
Yow M3. For Wve Hare and Secker proposed IMDY, 
and the same suggestion has been made, or adopted, by 
Dyserinck, Reifmann, Hilgenfeld. I suggest that the 
words disguise a gloss on MIAWA. This word means 
‘in the deserts,’ but has been interpreted (probably from 
v. 33) as =‘in the heavens’ (so the Prayerbook and 
A. V.). The LXX render it ‘the west,’ duouev. In this 
ancient uncertainty a gloss is not improbable. }\D°w" 
(ju) which occurs in v. 8 would be a correct gloss and 
comes very near the consonants of the text. 

Verse 34 itself requires correction, viz. in DIP Wu ‘ow. 
Some critics would leave out one ‘Ov (Ewald), others 
substitute WD) for the second (Dyserinck). We might 
more easily read: OTP?) OVOWI. The resemblance be- 
tween 7) and w& in the old alphabet is considerable. This 
also gives a better sense; ‘the ancient heavens’ would be 
a very strange expression. 
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VIII. 
PSALM xXxxv. 14. 


‘nD2ANT MND VID 
pminw wp ox-axo 
‘I behaved myself as though it had been my friend or my 
brother : 
I bowed down mourning as one that bewaileth his mother’ 
CRs Ve)s 
The former clause is incomplete, the attitude of mourn- 
ing not being indicated, whereas in the latter clause it is 
expressed twice. Somecritics transpose the verbs (Riehm, 
Delitzsch); others remove “Ip and place it after % 
(Hupfeld, Bickell). The latter device makes the former 
clause too heavy for the second. But, besides this JP") 
is too feeble for the connexion, as it does not mean ‘a 
dear friend’; it often means only an acquaintance, or 


neighbour. I suggest pointing prs, ‘Bowed down as 


(were he) a brother to me I walked; as one bewailing a 
mother, in mourning I stooped.’ 


IX. 
PSALM xlix. 8, 9, 10. 

WN MTD TAN? ON 

WD WD Apr sD Ow? proved 

nyo tyom pod Som 

Pnnw AND NX? 
‘None of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give 
to God a ransom for him: (For the redemption of their 


soul is costly, and must be let alone for ever:) That he 
should live alway, that he should not see corruption’ 

(R. V.). 
The reader must be struck with the unusually prosaic 
and unrhythmical character of these verses in the E. V. 
The parenthesis is awkward. It has been proposed by 
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Olshausen to transpose verses 9 and 10, but this effects 
little improvement. When we look at the Hebrew we find 
that the E. V. has, in fact, improved upon it. There is no 
‘for’ in the original, but ‘ and,’ the verb 59M is without 
an expressed object, and so used it means to ‘cease,’ not 
to ‘leave alone,’ or ‘be left alone,’ and lastly, v. 9 is 
wholly unrhythmical, v. Ortenberg omits it as a gloss, 
but it is not easy to see how in its present form it could 
ever have come in as a gloss. I think a very slight 
alteration will restore the text. But first, I must remind 
the reader of the emendation in v. 8 adopted by Ewald, 
Bottcher, and others, viz. JN for MN, and M75) for 77D). 
First, then, I omit ) before “p‘, and I take “Ip‘ in the 
sense of price (Zech. xi. 13). Now, as to ban, which is 
certainly corrupt, by a transposition of 5 and 4 we get 
OM), or (if preferred) 5m, ‘that he should continue for 
ever.’ We thus get a perfectly clear and coherent sequence 
of thought, ‘No man can buy himself off, nor give to God 
his ransom, the price of redemption of his soul, so that he 
should endure for ever, and live still on perpetually, and 
should not see the pit.’ 

SM is read by mistake for T9M in Isaiah xxviii. 11. 
It may be objected, first, that 75M does not occur as a 
verb in Hebrew; and secondly, that the root-meaning, as 
given by Gesenius, is quite different. To the latter ob- 
jection I reply, that the root-meaning assigned by Gesenius, 
viz. ‘to be smooth, slippery, then to slip away, to 
fleet,’ is purely conjectural, and very improbable, as the 
source of the meaning of the noun son, ‘life,’ ‘ world.’ 
The Arabic gs has the meaning ‘to endure,’ even to 
endure for ever, and in accordance with this the latest 
editors of Gesenius have adopted this as the root-meaning. 
The non-occurrence of the verb is not of much conse- 
quence, since wn as a substantive, in the sense of ‘life,’ 
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was so familiar. But there is certainly a superfluity of 
words in vv. 9 and 10, and the restored text betrays a 
gloss, if not two, in v7. 9. IW) JID Wp is clearly a 
gloss, as 1953; and in z. 10 TI" is probably a gloss 
on DOW 75m, the latter rendered necessary perhaps by 
the rarity of the verb. ny may then be connected with 
the following words. It frequently precedes its verb. 


xX. 
PSALM xlix. 15. 


In the following emendation on the same Psalm I 
have been anticipated by van Ortenberg ; it has, however, 
sufficient interest to deserve record here— 


oy mio inw Nw IRs 
"pa? onw p24 


2% Sar Sow mad oy 


‘They are appointed as a flock for Sheol ; 

Death shall be their shepherd. 

And the upright shall have dominion over them in the 
morning, 

And their beauty shall be for Sheol to consume, that there be 
no habitation for it.’—(R. V.) 


The third clause is not easily intelligible. Delitzsch 
understands it to mean that after the night of trouble the 
righteous shall, like conquerors, trample on their oppres- 
sors; but the preceding clause seems to represent them as 
already dead and buried. Others take the morning to 
mean the life after death which the righteous alone shall 
enjoy. But for the Psalmist to use the word ‘ morning’ 
alone to signify this would be to propose an enigma to his 
readers, and that in a Psalm whose metaphors are not 
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obscure, and to express the superiority of the righteous 
in the future state by saying that they trample on the 
deceased oppressors would be very strange. Besides, the 
thought would unsuitably interrupt the connexion between 
the second and fourth clauses. Point mT", combine the 
two following words into one DW 2 (recta, cf. Prov, 
xviii. 31, ‘goeth down smoothly.—R. V.). So far we 
have made no change in the consonants. ‘ They go down 
straight into... .’ Now we must write "279 for “p2), 
‘into the grave.” The word “3p has already suffered 
from a transposition of its letters in v. 12, where the true 
reading is beyond question DAP (DIP), ‘ graves are 
their houses for ever’ (see margin R. V.). v. Ortenberg 
reads 782? 171" (cf. Ps. 1. 24), and after emending, ejects 
the clause as a gloss. I think the transposition is more 
easily accounted for than a mistake of & for Pp. That the 
clause is a gloss is highly probable. We can hardly 
suppose that the Psalmist should first express his thought 
poetically, and then in bald prose. Graetz also adopts 
73p?, but makes other improbable emendations. It is 
well to remind the reader that in the last clause we should 
certainly point 73} with Lowth, Ewald, Hitzig, Riehm. 
‘Sheol is their habitation.” Doubtless also, for » we 
should read 19? (Hare, Krochmal, &c. = LXX Syr.). 


=z. 
PSALM xiv. 5, 6. 


SMD VIN ow 
PTS WII MINK 
WIN WY-Nysy 
SWIM MNT 5 
‘There were they in great fear: for God is in the generation of 
the righteous. 
‘Ye put to shame the counsel of the poor, because the Lord is 
his refuge.’—R. V. 


ee ee ae | eee ee, a. i a 
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PSALM liii. 5. 
wp -No IMD IND Dw 
JN My Ip MAND 
:DOND OOND Anas 


‘There were they in great fear, where no fear was: For God 
hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee: 
Thou hast put them to shame, because God hath rejected them.’ 


It does not often happen that we can compare two 
ancient copies of a Hebrew text, as we appear to be able 
to do here, for these two Psalms are only different editions 
of one and the same. Most of the verses are nearly iden- 
tical, except that in liii. Elohim takes the place of Jehovah 
inxiv. The variations in verses 1 and 3 do not transcend 
the limits of transcriptional error. But the differences in 
the verses above quoted are considerable. Yet in Hebrew 
the similarity of sound is so great that, taken in connexion 
with the identity of the rest of the Psalm, no reasonable 
doubt can remain that both are modifications of the same 
original. The modifications are probably due not so 
much to a copyist as to a reciter whose memory was not 
exact. It has, however, been supposed by some critics 
that the differences are due to an attempt to restore a 
partly illegible text. According to others, in Ps. liii. a 
later poet has adapted to a special occurrence the language 
ofxiv. The similarity of sound in several of the words is 
too great to allow us to regard this hypothesis as probable. 
Surely the resemblance between AYP and NOY, (IA)OMD 
and (D)DOND, III and “WD, cannot be accidental, nor is 
the position of these words respectively consistent with 
the hypothesis of imitation. Moreover, no deep analysis 
is required to show that the text of liii. is corrupt. It has 
clearly the advantage of xiv. in retaining the clause 
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‘where no fear was.’ The enemy then are smitten with a 
groundless panic; why? Because their bones (or the bones 
of their comrades) were scattered! In such circumstances 
a panic is not exactly groundless. Then, in addition to 
their bones being scattered, they are themselves put to 
shame—a decided anticlimax. Neither expression would 
be much to the credit of the later poet. An American He- 
braist, Mr. King, has suggested pointing MID¥Y (more 
correctly MVINY), and taking the word in the sense 
‘ weighty counsels,’ in support of which he refers to Isaiah 
xli. 21: ‘ Produce your cause, saith the LORD; bring forth 
your strong reasons (DI‘NVW¥Y), saith the King of Jacob,’ 
There, however, the notion of ‘reasons,’ or ‘ proofs’ (not 
‘weighty counsels’), is suggested by the word ‘cause’ in 
the former clause ; it is not contained in the word MOXY, 
which simply = vobora. Buta very slight change removes 
the absurdities, viz. read MPV (NYY), ‘counsels.’ To 
‘ scatter devices’ is a very tolerable metaphor. It may be 
remarked, that in every instance where MI¥YM occurs, 
except one (z.¢. six times) it refers to bad counsels. ‘God 
is in the generation of the righteous,’ in xiv. 5, is a very 
Strange expression. Now, 12 is not only like “If5 in 
sound, but is its Aramaic equivalent, and is actually the 
word by which in liii. 5 the Targum renders that word. It 
might, therefore, readily have been substituted for it by a 
copyist orreciter. A later edition, reading it as 172, found 
it necessary, in order to complete the sense, to add p'T¥. 
This is the only word in Ps. xiv. which has nothing re- 
sembling it in liii. Now, in xiv. 6; ‘ Ye put to shame (or 
‘“‘ will put to shame,” not “ have shamed,” as in E. V.) the 
counsel of the poor, because the LORD is his refuge,’ makes 
reasonable sense only if we take the first clause as meant 
defiantly or interrogatively, ‘Ye may frustrate... . [if 
ye will, but ye cannot], for.’ This supposes a rather harsh 
ellipsis. It is also deserving of notice, that w°7 does 
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not elsewhere occur with an impersonal object. ‘JJM isa 
dificult word, and the suffix has nothing in the context 
with which it can be connected. The translation of the 
LXX avOowrapicxwy, suggested to Cappellus the reading 
nn. The LXX rendering does not, however, support 
this conjecture, as they never so render JM. If we have 
to construct a text from which both that of xiv. and that of 
liii. may have been derived we might perhaps read as 
follows :— 
IND AW 8? IMD WIND Ov 
QAM myo Ib ooONAD 
SWIOMD AND Wear Wy 
‘There were they in great fear, where no fear was; 
For God hath scattered the devices of the impious. 
The poor hath shamed him, because Jehovah is his refuge.’ 


XII. 


PSALM 1xxi. 20, 21. 


AN awn 
Dyn Twn pAN mown 
Doman AN 972 an 


(I read the suffixes in the singular with the Qeré.) 


‘Thou shalt quicken me again, 

And shalt bring me up again from the depths of the earth. 
Increase thou my greatness, 

And turn again and comfort me.’ 


‘Turn round and comfort me’ appears to me a very 
strange expression to use of God. 22D does not mean to 
turn ‘again.’ Clearly, I think, the word should be NWA. 
On the other hand, 3WN before woyn is, I venture to 
think, unsuitable both in sense and rhythm. It is a 
marginal correction of JDM which has crept into the text. 
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XIII. 
PSALM 1xxii. 20. 
pwAqa at moan 5 


‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.’ 


Readers in general have learned from the Revised 
Version that the Psalms are in the Hebrew text divided 
into five books. The 72nd Psalm is the last of the second 
book. It is almost needless to prove that the words 
quoted above do not originally belong to this Psalm itself, 
which, indeed, in the title is attributed to Solomon. Had 
the editors found such a subscription they would not have 
given it this title. On the other hand, if the title is the 
older, then again it is clear that the subscription must 
have been intended to apply, not to this particular Psalm, 
but to the preceding collection, this Psalm being excep- 
tionally included. The Septuagint appears to have read 
monn for man, translating tuvo, and this is, no doubt, 
the right reading. It is, in fact, simply equivalent to 
Finis Psalmorum David. The word was altered by later 
editors, who supposed that the subscription preceded from 
the author of the Psalm, the difficulty of the title being 
surmounted by interpreting it ‘For Solomon.’ 


XIV. 
PSALM cvi. 48. 


‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and let all the people say, Amen, praise ye the Lord.’ 

This Psalm ends the fourth book. Each of the four 
books ends with a doxology, that which ends the whole 
collection being numbered as Ps. cl. It has been sug- 


1 Psalms xlii.-1. have probably been accidentally displaced from the 3rd Book 
(Ewald), 
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gested that this is merely due to selection, Psalms which 
ended with a doxology being chosen to conclude the 
several books. but it is more probable that the doxolo- 
gies are a liturgical addition. I will only remark that 
nowhere else does ‘ Amen’ occur, except after ‘said,’ or 
‘shall say.’ But Psalm cvi. is peculiar in ending, ‘ And 
let all the people say Amen.’ That this is a liturgical 
direction will be obvious when it is considered that to say 
Amen has no meaning, except with reference to words 
just uttered, and generally uttered by another person. 
The incongruity is striking when we hear a whole congre- 
gation sing the words, and even more so when they are 
sung by a choir, which neither expects nor intends all the 
people to say Amen. 

1 Chron. xvi. confirms this. There we have at the end 
of a psalm made up of cv. and xcvi. the last two verses of 
this psalm, but the clause in question runs thus (v. 36): 
‘And all the people said Amen and praised the Lord.’ It 
seems that the Chronicler looked on the words as a liturgical 
direction, and simply recorded its fulfilment by the people. 
Another alternative is of course possible, that an editor, 
or copyist, of the Psalm borrowed the words from Chron., 
changing the tense to suit his purpose. This comes to the 
same in the end. 


XV. 
ISAIAH li. 6, 7. 


‘They helped every one his neighbour; and every one said to 
his brother, Be of good courage. So the carpenter 
encouraged the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the 
hammer him that smiteth the anvil, saying of the solder- 
ing, It is good: and he fastened it with nails, that it 
should not be moved.’ 


This has no connexion whatever with the context. 
Verse 6 indeed might possibly be connected with v. 5, but 
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falls more naturally tov. 7. The verses really belong to 
the preceding chapter after v. 20, ‘He that is so im. 
poverished that he hath no oblation, chooseth a tree 
that will not rot; he seeketh unto him a cunning work. 
man to set up a graven image that shall not be moved, 
It is not in the prophet’s manner to break off thus 
suddenly without some mocking details. The verses 
quoted above fit in here very suitably, and it is to be 
particularly observed, that v. 7 ends with the same words 
as xl. 20, viz. WWD" 89. Here is the clue to the derange- 
ment ; the verses were at first omitted from homoeoteleuton, 
and being supplied in the margin got into the wrong 
place. The interval would make about a column. 

As an example of similar displacement in the same 
book, I may refer the reader to two known instances, 
ch. v. 18-25, which belongs to ix. 8-x. 4; also xxxviii. 
21, 22, which have their true place after v. 6. In their 
present place they are ungrammatical, the tense used not 
admitting a pluperfect rendering. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
Fanuary 5th, 1891. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE 
LATIN SCENIC POETS.! 


1. LIVIUS, vs. 18 (Ribbeck, vol. i. ed. 2, p. 3). 
“ Etiam m7 minitds ? mitte ea quae tha magis sunt quam mea. 


Ribbeck omits mz, and writes sunt magis, both with 
Nonius. 
2. ENNIUS (vs. 8, p. 16). 


Nam consfliis obvardnt quibus 
Concédit Hector. 


So Ribbeck. Nonius has concedit hic ordo. Write: 
conceatt, credo. 


4. ENNIUS (vs. 151, p. 35). 


Cénstitit credé Scamander, arbores venté vacant. 


So Ribbeck. But Nonius has vagan/, quoting che 
passage from vagare = vagart. I propose to keep vagant, 
and to refer the passage to the description of some storm. 
Credo is remarkably otiose. I propose— 


Cénstitit cedré Scamander, arbores venté vagant. 


‘Scamander is choked with cedars: trees are travelling 
with wind.’ Ida was famous for cedars. 


‘A former series of these Notes appeared in HERMATHENA, vol. vii. p. 46 seq. 
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5. PACUVIUS, vs. 138 (p. 93). 


Utinam nunc matréscam ingenio, ut mefim patrem ulciscf queam. 


These words are from the ‘ Dulorestes,’ and are uttered 
either by Orestes or Electra. If by Orestes, matrescam 
must remain, although such a formation as matrescere for 
meae matris similis fiert is unknown from any other source, 
I am inclined to think that Electra is the speaker, and the 
true reading MARESCAM. JJZarescam would be very soon 
changed to matrescam, occurring in the same line with 
patrem. 


5. PACUVIUS, vs. 217 (p. 103). 
Usi honore crédo Achivi hunc scéptrum patientar poti. 


Read ezus honore, ‘ out of compliment to him’ (Achilles), 


6. ACCIUS, vs. 105 (p. 149). 
Maliebre ingeniim, prolubium, occdsio .. . 
Read— 


Mulfebre ingenium, prélubium, procacitas. 


7. ACCIUS, vs. 424 (p. 190). 
Unde quis non mortilis florem liberum invidit meum ? 


But the Mss. of Nonius have unde aut quis mortals. 
That looks like— 


Unde anguis mortalis florem liberum invidft meum ? 


‘Whence has a deadly serpent (or serpent in human 
shape) looked with evil eye on my children’s beauty ?’ 


7. ACCIUS, vs. 576 (p. 211). 
Aut saépe ex humili séde sublima évolat. 


Read Avs saepe. 
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8. ACCIUS, vs. 456 (p. 195). 
The mss. of Nonius here give :— 
Frigit fricantem corpus acuum occulte abstruso in flumine. 


Ribbeck seems wide of the mark here, so I will not 
give his reading. I think the line which apparently 
describes the treatment of the dead body of Meleager 
may have run :—- 


Fricat frigentts cérpus ac tum occtilto adséersit flamine. 


g. ACCIUS, vs. 473 (p. 197). 


Ta, uti dixi, mdcte his armis, mdcte virtutef patris. 


Nonius quotes the line as from the Neoptolemus ; but 
his lemma is corrupt, and mixes up part of the name 
Neoptolemo and the first word of the line cited: Exnzus 
optolemptata (or optolempota). This points to:— 


Apta, et dux 7, macte his armis, mdcte virtutef patris. 


‘Put them on, and go forth as leader endowed with these 
arms and your father’s valour’! Af/are is the proper 
word for assuming armour or arms. 


10. ACCIUS, vs. 633, p. 218. 
Flucti cruoris vélverentur Mysii. 


So Ribbeck, with Buecheler. But the Mss. of Nonius 
have mzhz for Myszz. I would read :— 


Fluct{ cruoris vélverentur aé/ mint, 


‘Waves of blood, as it were vermilion, were rolled along.’ 
I wish to make the same suggestion (if it has not been 
made already) in Silius Italicus 46 :— 

Dum Romana tuae, Ticine, cadavera ripae 

Non capiant, similisque MINI per Celtica rura 

Sanguine Pergameo Trebia et stipantibus armis 

Corporibusque virum retro fluat ac sua largo 


Stagna reformidet Trasimenus turbida tabo. 
VOL. VIII. G 


intitle iaitnetai ai Ee AOE 


a 
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where, asin the passage from Accius, the MSS. give mhz. 
I am aware of a possible construction with mzhz, and of 
two objections to mznz, but I think mzvz, notwithstanding, 
is worth proposing. 


11. LIVIUS, vs. 3 (vol. ii. p. 3). 


Festus, p. 174 (M.), cites Lzvzus zn Virgo. The name 
of the play is uncertain. I suggest we should read Jn 
Furgio: in * The Quarrel.’ 


12. CAECILIUS, vs. go (p. 51). 
Ere, dbsecro, hercle, désine! P. Mane coépiam. 


The syllaba anceps is justifiable, but sense is improved 
by writing :— 
Em! mane coépiam. 


A slave is being flogged. 


13. CAECILIUS, vs. 129 (p. 56). 


Satine huic ordini, 
Etsi nihil egfsti quaesti? P. Quaésti? P. Quia sunt aémuli. 


The passage is quoted by Nonius as showing the second 
declension of guaestus. I cannot think he is not blun- 
dering. His MSS. give egz, not egzstz. I write:— 


Satin haec 6rdine 


Etsi nihil eg? guaesivd ? =P. Quaésti. P. Quia sunt aémuli, &c. 


Someone asks another: ‘Is it not the case that I have 
inquired thoroughly into these things, although I effected 
nothing ?? Answer: ‘You did inquire.’ Quza sunt aemult 
demands a sequel for explanation. 
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15. AFRANIUS, vs. 169 (p. 185). 
Ta, Castalia, cégita tu finge fabricare at libet. 


‘Castalia nomen cum per ‘se rarum tum in togata sus- 
pectum,’ Ribbeck. Read :— 


Ta gesta dlia cogita, &c. 


I will merely record the following suggestions :— 
Vol. i. p. 4, Livius, vs. 26, pucllum for puerum; p. 10, 
vs. 30, 2ctle after zulecite; p. 11, VS. 40, tugent [actem]; p. 117, 
Pacuvius, vs. 317, 2zpertita quid for tnpetrita quit; p. 187, 
Accius, vs. 396, expulsim for expulsum, and et procellt, 397, 
for aut procellis, and aura mulsa for alta multa, 404; p. 191, 
vs. 430, add onus after zmponas; p. 230, Ovid, vs. 2, vae! 
plena (probably anticipated); p. 241, Incert. vs. 45, write 
Non milta peccabis, scto: sin péccas, regere possum ; p. 242, 


Incert. vs. 49 (p. 242), exfatur for fatur ; Incert. 121 (p. 253), 
caram for sacram; Incert. 185 (p. 263), dominzo for domzno, 
making the verse trochaic. 


A. PALMER. 


sarchticmeiainarinataiannsn teapots innit Cie Tae 
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SOPHOCLEA. 
SopH. Oed. Col. 542-548. 


. dvorave, ti yap ; ov hovov 

ri rovro; Tid eOéAes pabeiv ; 

, a , »” > ‘ , , 

. watpos; OI. wamai, devrépav eraicas eri vorw voor. 

» » ” , 
. aves. OI. Exavov exer d€ por 
. ti todto; OI. mpos dixas tr. XO. ti ydp. OL. éyd dpacw, 

‘ ‘ yw a > , > w 2 5 , 
kat yap dv ovs époveva éy arwrecav’ 


vopw dé xabapds, didpis és 768° HADov. 


The great difficulty in this passage is v. 547, where the 


MSS. give cal yap adAove tpdvevaa kal amwAeoa. Hermann’s 
adove for aAXAove sets the metre right, but gives no sense, 
for adove cannot mean ‘caught by fate,’ nor ‘caught 
(overtaken) by Laius ;’ still less can adovde épdvevaa = édAwv 
povebaac. The reading given above is Mekler’s, which 
Professor Jebb accepts. I give Professor Jebb’s admir- 
able rendering— 


Cu. Wretch! Howthen? .. . thine hand shed blood?... 

Or. Wherefore this ? What would’st thou learn ? 

Cu. A father’s blood? Og. Oh! oh! a second stab—wound on 
wound! 

Cu. Slayer! Ok. Ay, slayer—yet have I plea. Cu. What canst 
thou plead? Ok. A plea in justice. Cn. What ? 

. Ye shall hear it: they whom I slew would have taken mine 

own life: stainless before the law, void of malice, have I 
come unto this pass ! 


Now, Mekler’s reading of v. 547 seems to produce an 
anticlimax. The plea which Oedipus brings out at last 
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with a final jet of pent-up feeling should be something 
stronger than ‘my act was in self-defence.’ A stronger 
plea would be: ‘If I brought death on Laius, on myself 
too I blindly brought death and destruction.’ I propose 
to read :— 

kd ddads y’ épdvevora kai brea. 


If adade, which is somewhat puzzling because it is used 
tropically for ‘ unwittingly,’ became corrupted to adAoue, 
that would have been made the subject of the verbs, and 
would have led to the corruption of kay’. The y’ in 
my reading is not the schoolboy’s ye, inserted only to 
lengthen a short syllable; it is essential to emphasize 
duly the strongest word in the sentence, ‘ myself too in my 
blindness I slew.’ ‘The xai ®Aeoa is requisite to show that 
épdvevoa is metaphorical, ‘it was a murder of myself too, a 
murder of my happiness.’ The copyists taking the common 
view, that cat wAcoa is merely epexegetic of épdvevaa, and 
being unhampered by considerations of metre, naturally 
changed #&Acoa to what would, on their theory, have been a 
better word, amwAeoa. In v. 548 Oedipus develops further 
the plea involved in aAadc, which, of course, may well be 
used tropically; Herm. on Aesch. Cho. 815, conjectures 
a\aa in the sense of ‘unseen,’ on the analogy of caccus. 
Against ayvwe for adAouve the short a is a fatal objection. 
My theory is that by a very natural oversight AAAOC 
was written for AAAOC, and that the other changes in the 
true reading were deliberately introduced to provide a 
construction. 


Oed. Col. 702. 


‘ / > ‘ > ‘ , 
TO meév TLS OD Veapos OvdE yypa 
onpaivwy ddwoe xept tépoas. 


The meaning evidently is, ‘no commander, be he 
young (like Xerxes) or old (like Archidamus).’ This 
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meaning is attained by accepting Blaydes’s conjecture of 
ouvvaiwy for onnaivwy. But it is hard to see how the sup- 
posed corruption arose, and we should rather have ex- 
pected cuvo«wy; besides, we want a word for ‘commander,’ 
I propose :— 

TO pev Tis OD vEeapds OvdE ynpas 

onpdvrwp dduoce xepi Tépoas, 


“no one, young or old, as commander (of an invading 
host), shall mar them with ravage.’ The participle ynoa¢ 
is found in //. xvii. 197, and has been restored at Eur, 
Med. 1396: we have the infin. ynoava at O. C. 873. It is 
to be observed, that onuaivwy of the MSS. might be retained, 
but it would not stand gracefully (though quite defensibly) 
between ynoac and mépaac. 


Oed. Col. 708-710. 


dAXov 8 alvov éxw patpardoAa tad€ Kpatioror, 
dapov Tod peydAov Saipovos, eiretv xPoves “we péyworov, 


evurrov evrrwAov evOddacoov. 


The edd. agree in accepting Porson’s y@ovdc, to supply 
the two short syllables which the metre proves the verse 
to lack. But how did y@ovdg fall out? A few lines lower 
down, 720, Antigone apostrophizes Athens in the words— 


> 2 ie s > , , 
© mreior éraivors ebAoyovpevov rédov. 


I propose to introduce zédov, instead of xBovdc, into v. 709. 
The construction will then be cizeiv atynua wédov, ‘ to utter 
a boast of the land,’ like kaka Aéyew tiva, xarakta Spay rov 
avéoa, a perfectly correct construction, but one sufficiently 
difficult to account for the omission of wédov by the copy- 
ists. Now, x@ovd¢ presents no difficulty. Besides, the 
adjectives eturmov eitwAov evOadaccov follow far more fitly 
after an expressed accusative with which they agree. 
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Oced. Col. 936. 
Ta VO O Spoiws Kars THs yAdoons A€yw. 


On the principle of ‘ proclive lectiont praestat ardua,’ 
I would read here for rq vy the rare word xovyw, which 
occurs in Aesch. Suppl. 164, 174; vow and gpovw have 
been suggested. 


Oed. Col. 1036. 
ovdev od peurrov évOad’ dv épeis poi. 
But 2,0ae &v is very weak. I would read dv, connect- 
ing vvdtv wy épeic. For the hyferbaton, cp. v. 1428 :— 


ris 5é roAunoer KAvwv 
Ta TOUS EreaOat Tavdpds ; 


and the examples of violent hyperbaton there given by 
Jebb. Perhaps the best example of hyferbaton in Greek 
poetry is Aristoph. Zhesm. 811. 


Oced. Col. 1454. 
ee ee oe , ‘ — 
opa, opg TQUT Get Xpovos, oTpepwv pev eTEpa, 


Ta 5€ tap jpap ails avgwv dvw. 


So Jebb, after Hartung; but the MSS. give ézei piv, not 
orpépwv piv. I would propose émwy piv (vy Y-=-Y~-): com- 
pare O. T. 199, rotr’ éw’ ijuap Epxerac. The meaning is 
‘attacking, assailing.’ For the accus. cp. //. xi. 367, &c. 


Antig. 343. 


koupovowy te Pidov dpviOwv dudifadrov aye. 


The word aypet would be more natural, and yet suf- 
ficiently rare to be very probably corrupted to dye. 
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Ant. 966, 967. 


This is a passage of well-known difficulty. Without 
adding arguments which might be tedious, I would sug. 
gest that the two verses should run— 


mapa 5¢ Kvaveaivy weAdber Sidvpas & ddds 
> a , e “~ » 
dxtais Booropiacw 6 @pyxav agevos 


Sadrpvdnoods. 


mapa 5¢ Kvaveaiv weAdOwv didvpas adds 
axtats Booropiai & 5 Opyxav, x. 7. Xr. 


A city which extends in the direction of a place may be 
said to ‘run towards it,’ reAaBev. 
Oced. Tyr. 319. 
ti 8 €orw; ds dOupos eioeAnAvOas. 
The alternative punctuation— 
ti 8 éoriv ds GOvpos cioeAnAvOas ; 


‘what ails that thou comest here so sad ?’—is defended by 
Soph. £éectr. 1112— 


ti 8 eorw, & Eév’, ds pw brépxerar Pofos ; 


where the placing a mark of interrogation after Eév’ would 
introduce a violation of Dr. Verrall’s canon (Yourn. Phil. 
xii. 140), forbidding the elision of a dissyllable of pyrrhic 
value before a real pause in the sense. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 


* 





NOTE ON THE BOOK OF MULLING. 


ISITORS to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
must have noticed the metal box in which the Book 
of Mulling has been kept for centuries, and especially the 
cover with its very large crystal. This is surrounded by 
very fine niello work which I have recently cleaned, so 
that it can be seen distinctly. Vallancey, writing in 1786, 
says, that the crystal (or Meisicith) ‘was originally let 
through the cover so that the light could pass through; 
on the back of it there is now a foil of tin, moveable, 
evidently the work of a modern day.’ On cleaning the 
crystal I thought I could see traces of a letter under it; 
accordingly, I carefully removed it, and found below, 
between the crystal and the foil of tin referred to by 
Vallancey, a brass plate concealed by the dust of nearly 
five centuries, and bearing the following inscription in 
black letter :— 


artturus 

rer Domin 

us 3 lagente 
clusdabe 

tilia 3 baroni 
anno 3 dni 
milla 
quadrin 
gentesi 

mo scdo 


ap 
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This Arthur was Arthur Kavanagh. The Annals 
of the Four Masters record, under the year 141, 
the death of Art MacArt MacMurtough MacMaurice, 
lord of Leinster, who is described as a man full of 
hospitality, knowledge, and chivalry, an_ enricher of 
churches and monasteries. This, says Dr. O’Donovan, 
was the celebrated Art MacMurrough Kavanagh who 
opposed Richard II. 

His death is also recorded under 1416, where his name 
Kavanagh is given. *‘ Rex dominus’ is clearly meant asa 
Latinizing of the Irish ‘roy domnach,’ which, however, 
means ‘heir to the lordship.’ The fourth and fifth lines 
are, as yet, an unsolved puzzle. 

The inscription may perhaps refer to the insertion of 
the crystal, with its silver niello casing, which I should 
judge to be later than the metal box itself. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


Fanuary 14th, 1891. 





NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 


(Continued from HERMATHENA, 1890, p. 267.) 


HOMILY IV. 9, 10. 


LEMENT having met his old acquaintance Appion 

in Tyre, and arranged to hold a discussion with him 

in the presence of his friends Annubion and Athenodorus, 
with 30 others, expressed a wish idsoAoyeioba, to discourse 
in private, in order to avoid the presence of pretended 
philosophers who did not sincerely desire to arrive at 
truth. He therefore says: da Oy rove rovodrove émirhdedv 
tva Tpo¢g TO iduaZev Torov éemAcEwueba. We then read, kat 
mg &v avToig TAOVGWE avip Kal Oia TavTog ywodv Tiva Tei 


taurov KexTnpévog mappovowy piAr\QwWv, Eqn, "Ered opddoa 


kavua eripAtyet, Zoayxv Tie WOAEWE Eig MOE KITOVE UTOXwWETow- 
ye Yes PEaX' Bb XE 


wv. kal On mpoidvtec exaliZovto tvOa iv KxaBapa Yvyowv 
vanaTwy pevpara Kal Oévopwv Tavroiwy xAoEoa oKéTn. 

It isa pity that so pretty a passage as this, which I 
have transcribed in full on account of its own interest, 
should be disfigured by two ugly blots. The first of these 
is the phrase d:a wavrog, which, where it is placed, is 
wholly unmeaning. It is too remote to qualify the gbAAwv 
farther on as an adverbial expression. Lagarde says the 
accent on the da is by a recent hand, and thinks the 
phrase is a corruption of some adjective such as d:afdnroe. 
I find no other suggestion besides this, which seems im- 
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probable. But I think a simpler remedy may be found by 
supposing that an iota has been lost by getting merged in 
the last letter of the preceding «ai. We might thus, 
putting a comma before kai, read kal idia mavrocg ywpdv twa, 
a place apart from everybody. This would respond to 
the iddZev in the preceding sentence. 

Now as to the rappotowy pidXAwv, the suggestions are 
numerous: wauphvwv, which is irrelevant, as if the leaves 
were there at the time it could make no difference whether 
they were evergreen or not; mwappuixrwyv, also irrelevant; 
maupupiwyv, Which is improbable; and Lobeck’s zaum)\ovsov 
p~vAdwyv, which is the hest, but not likely. Now the 
Parisian MS. has ravyotswv, and I think this gives us a 
little help to the right word. I propose to read ravevis- 
pwv, all-fragrant, such as the familiar fragrance of a grove 
of Portugal laurels. Compounds with zav are privileged; 
and we have already the word ravdéomoc¢ as the name of a 
plant. Ifit was not rather too long we might read raw 
evdouwv, but I prefer the single word. It is highly 
relevant, as the intention was evidently to add as much 
as possible to the delightfulness of the place. And the 
word zavevdonwy comes very near to the impossible 
reading of the Mss. 


HomILyY Iv. 16. 


"AANA ye pupla jolBnxev, iY brd THv SuvooeBov did tiv 
umep[3adXoveav axpaciav Dede civac td pbaug SoypariaO). 

In this sentence the rd péaoe is introduced by Lagarde 
instead of the manuscript reading 6 pvOoc, which is non- 
sense as the sentence exists. Lagarde’s emendation is 
not much better. It is a very strange way of speaking to 
talk of Jupiter’s abomination being a god. It might be 
admitted, if he read Ocov for Oedc, that it might be made a 
dogma that the abomination was a god’s. I would leave 
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the 6 pvOo¢ as it exists, introduce ré after da, and make 
(ov for Oedc. The meaning would then be: ‘that on 
account of the excessive dissoluteness being a god’s, the 
fable might be made a dogma by the ungodly.’ Whether 
we adopt Lagarde’s ré piso, or the existing 6 pnvOoc, we 
must in any case read cov ; and what I propose involves 
less alteration than the emendation which Lagarde has 
introduced into the text. Wieseler’s 6 pvfixée is very 
weak. A fable might become a dogma, but a fabulous god 
would not be one. 


HOMILY Iv. 19. 


Clement wishes that young people should not be 
taught at school the current Greek mythology, and that 
the theatres and books containing it should be avoided, 
and the cities also devoted to it, if that were possible. He 
then gives his reason thus: kaxov yap panuatwv yéuovrec 
kal mvéovreg Toc auvauiAAwuivorg Warep Abooav Toic mAhotov 
peraciooaaty wy wetovOaow avtot. Of this passage Wieseler 
says that it is difficult to restore it to its integrity. He is 
quite right in that remark, for it needs no restoration. He 
has no doubt that dogs should be mentioned after Avccav. 
But this word is very frequently used of canine madness 
without this addition. The young people ‘full of evil 
teachings, and as it weré breathing rabies on their rival 
schoolfellows, impart to those near them the ills which 
they have suffered themselves.’ The next sentence also 
needs nothing: ‘but what is most dreadful, dere rap’ 


avroic wAgiov memaloeurat, TOAAw TOU Kata Pio OvUTOG Poovey 
etétparra. Here Wieseler wants to introduce paddov 
after woA\Aw. It is quite unnecessary, the ellipsis being 
regular and natural. Wieseler would destroy everything 
idiomatic if he had his way. 
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HOMILY IV. 23. 


In the words 6 piv yap mod¢ avOpwrov Exwv Tov oxordy, 
which he says are undoubtedly corrupt, he proposes to 
read rijv oxomiv or oxomlav. This is quite unnecessary, 
We can translate as the words stand, ‘having his scope 
(the object of his aim) in reference to man.’ 


HomMILy v. 8. 


In the clause dia 1d épav TavTwe pot TeOKEpEéVvOV TuYEiD 


Tig towpévync, it would be an advantage to read roi before 
tuxeiv. ‘ By reason of love, it being my purpose by every 
means to win the loved one.’ But, perhaps, this is not 
absolutely necessary. 

In the sequel Wieseler takes great pains to correct the 
mythology. This he does by correcting the text in 
accordance with the Recognitions. I am not concerned 
with the Homilist’s mythology. The ancient mythologists 
themselves and the Christian writers in exposing their 
fables are notoriously inconsistent with one another. 
The writer of the Recognitions and the Homilist may 
have purposely shown their independence, one of the 
other, by representing the mythology according to their 
own views. To alter one to suit the other is a very 
unjustifiable proceeding. 


HOMILY v. 12. 


The MS. reading of the following passage is manifestly 
very incorrect. Speaking of Jupiter’s metamorphosis of 
himself on the occasion of his marriage with Juno, the 
writer is made to say: dmore tueAXe yapetv, kal we ial rowry 
evvy Kato Tove TOAXOVE poLxode Eide, dU yevdpEvog dia Tie 
Soxobonc, we Env, apuaptiag tov avayaprnrov yapuov érowjearo. 
That «aro should be xara is obvious, and the év should 
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plainly be ov. Lagarde then reads for porxote, porxsde, 
‘knowing that he was not an adulterer.’ This, however, 
leaves kata toic mudAob’c quite unexplained. Without 
noticing the corrections of others I would suggest to read 
Shue for cidwe. It would all seem plain then. ‘ When 
he was about to marry, and as on the first occasion, like 
the generality of adulterers, being in fear (z.e. as if he 
were an adulterer, and afraid of detection), not being one, 
he accomplished the innocent marriage with the sem- 
blance of its being a sin.’ 


HOMILY v. 18. 


Zeno, as we read, da wavrwv rd Oeiov elvac Aéyet, iva 
ywpymiov Toig auveroic yévynrat iva @ av Tic ptyp, we éauT@ 
ulyvura. I think we should read airy for éavry, referring 
to ro Ociov. The Pantheistic doctrine would not reduce 
everything else to identity with one’s self, but all to 
identity with the Deity. 


HOMILY VI. 2. 


On the third day of the discussion between Clement 
and Appion in Tyre, Appion gives his views of the 
popular mythology, under the veil of which ‘ the wisest of 
ancient men, who by their labour had themselves learned 
all truth, concealed the acquisition of this knowledge from 
those who were unworthy, and did not desire divine in- 
struction.” As there was nothing really divine in Appion’s 
view of this matter, we must understand the word ‘ divine’ 
as a mere expression of admiration. For he proceeds to 
a detailed and formal denial of the whole series of fables, 
as matter of fact. The construction of the sentence rove 


avatlove Kal pi dpeyouévoug Oeiwy pabnudtwv atexpipavro tiv 
imorhunv Aafdciv, is difficult. The sentence would be easy 
without Aafsciv. Instead of making this, as above, the 
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object of amexpiavro, perhaps we should suppose an 
ellipsis of Gore uh before AaBeiv, ‘concealed the knowledge 
so that they should not acquire it.’ 

He concludes his denial of the fables by rejecting the 
story of the judgment of Paris and its fatal consequences, 
‘Neither were the goddesses judged, nor did Paris award 
the apple to Aphrodite. Nor did Aphrodite, having been 
honoured, honour him in return by the marriage of Helen. 
For the honour of the goddess would not be made the 
occasion of a general war, kai ravra é@’ dXLDow rod Thy TYyAhy 
aTEAnporos, kal ayxotevovToc Tw Tie "Appoditne yéve.’ This 
last clause is a very poor enhancement of the argument, 
The descent of the house of Priam from Zeus was too 
remote to make this relationship the climax of the reasons 
assigned. I am strongly tempted to think that the original 
text was kai ’Ayxioou miarebovrog Tw Tig 'Appoditne yauy. 


HOMILY VI. 3. 


Appion now begins his own allegorical interpretation, 
which I shall give at length, translating from the text of 
Lagarde, giving in Greek such words as are deserving of 
notice, or require any remark. 


‘There was a time when nothing existed but chaos and an 
indiscriminate mixture of unordered elements still jumbled toge- 
ther; nature itself confessing this, and the great men having 
understood it so to be. And I shall present to you as a witness 
Homer himself, the greatest of the great in wisdom, who said of 
the confusion of old, GAAGd tpeis pev mavres Vdwp Kai yaia yévouwbe, 
as all having had their genesis from thence, and after resolution 
of the liquid and earthy substance, brought back again to their 
original nature, which is chaos. And Hesiod, in his Theogony, 
Says :—Hrow pev mpwriora xdos éyévero (yéver’ apud ipsum, 116). But 
the éyévero plainly signified that they had come into existence as 
things produced, yeyevqoOa: ws yevyra, not that they always existed 
as dyévyra, Orpheus also likens the chaos to an egg, in which 
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the confusion of the first elements existed. This Hesiod supposes 
to be chaos, which Orpheus calls an egg produced, having been 
projected from endless matter, and brought into existence in the 
following manner :—’ 


In the passage from which the quotation from Hesiod 
is taken all gods and natural objects were produced from 
Earth and Heaven and dark Night, and Appion supposes 
a succession of such productions resolved again into 
chaos. 


HOMILY VI. 4. 


‘The tetragenous matter being possessed of life, and being 
a kind of entire endless abyss (Bv60s), ever-flowing, and carried 
indiscriminately, and pouring on one another at different times 
myriad imperfect combinations, «paces, and on that account 
resolving them in disorder, and gasping as a living being for gene- 
ration, incapable of restraint’ (Kexyvoros ws eis yeveow Cwov debjvar 
pi} Svvazévov, which may also be rendered ‘as for generation of a 
living being’), ‘it happened once on a time, ovvéBy rote, the end- 
less sea itself being driven round by its own nature, that by a 
natural motion it flowed from itself into itself as a whirlpool, and 
mingled the substances in an orderly manner ; and thus é£ dxovorod 
the most useful of all, what was fittest for the genesis of a living 
being, as if in a funnel flowed to the middle of all, and by the 
whirlpool that carried all along went to a depth, and drew to itself 
the surrounding air, wvedya, and as gathered into the most gene- 
rative state made a discriminate composition, xpitikyy ovoraow. 
For as a bubble is wont to be produced in a liquid, so a shell, 
xvros, sphere-like on all sides, was gathered together. Afterwards, 
having become impregnated itself in itself, borne up by the sul- 
phureous air, Geuidous mvevparos, that caught it, it emerged into 
very great light, re rovro dwoxinpa, as having been brought forth 
from the endless abyss a living creature, dyp.rovpynpa, resembling 
the periphery of eggs, and the speed of flying, kai ry repupepeca 


TUV MOV TpoTEOLKOS Kal TH TAXEL THS WTHTEWS.’ 


So far the fourth chapter. 
VOL. VIII. H 
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In the above the phrase 2 axovored would signify ‘in 
an unheard-of way,’ which is very inappropriate. Wieseler 
would have it ¢axovriorév, which would mean ‘shot out 
But this is both a shot and a miss. Davies proposed i 
ixdotov twv wavtwv, said by Dressel to be approved by 
Lobeck. ‘ Each of all’ is not an elegant combination. It 
is better, I think, with much less change, to read # 
axovotov, ‘involuntarily,’ which falls in with the ouvé3n ork 
just before, the design being clearly to express the acci- 
dental occurrence of the entire evolution. 

I have rendered the words Oeédovg mvebparoc, * the 
sulphureous air,’ instead of divino sfiritu, as in the Latin. 
There was certainly nothing really divine intended, and 
both the form @ewésovc, and the blaze of light, as if the 
sulphureous vapour was kindled by the rapid motion, an 
effect well known to the ancients, seems to me to make 
what I have given to be the true meaning, notwith- 
standing a couple of expressions which I shall shortly 
notice. 

The words re rovro atoxtynua seem incorrect; I think we 
should read rt rowovro. 

In the last clause Wieseler would have us read ry 


Tepipepeia TY WY TOOGEOLKOG Kal TH TaXEL THE mTiGEws. This 
would mean ‘resembling the egg in its periphery, and in 
the rapidity of its flying.’ But though birds fly, their eggs 
do not. 


HOMILY VI. 5. 


‘I would have you, therefore, understand Kronos to be time, 
xpovos, and Rhea, 70 péov, the flowing part of the liquid substance, 
because matter all carried along by time brought forth like an egg 
the whole surrounding sphere-like sky; which at first was full of 
the generative yelk, yov(yov pvédov, as if it were capable of giving 
birth to elements and colours of every kind; and yet it brought 
this display of every kind out of one substance and one colour. 
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For as in the offspring of a peacock there appears a single colour 
of the egg, but potentially it has in itself myriad colours of that 
which is about to be brought to maturity, so also the life-possessing 
egg engendered from endless matter, being moved out of the 
underlying and ever-flowing matter, displays variations of every 
kind. For within the periphery a certain living being of double 
sex is made into form zpovoia tov évovros év aire Oeiov rvevparos, 
which Orpheus calls Phanes, because when it appeared, atrod 
¢avevros, the universe shone forth from it by the light of the 
most brilliant of the elements, fire brought to maturity in the 
liquid. And it is not incredible, because in the case of will-o’-the- 
wisps, for example’s sake, Nature has also granted us to behold 
liquid light.’ 


In the above ‘ the foresight of the divine spirit existing 
in it? must not be taken as indicating anything really 
divine. It is merely a rhetorical or poetic impersonation, 
with perhaps a play on the Oawdovg mvetbuatoc, already 
noticed. This impersonation is made to meet the imper- 


sonation of the sun by the Phanes of the so-called Orphic 
verses. In these Orphic Fragments Phanes is plainly a 
personification conjoined with other physical and insen- 
sible objects and natural powers and states. Thus in 
Fragment v., Gesner, p. 364, we have the Orphic oath, of 
which the oath in the Contestatio prefixed to the Homilies 
is an imitation, as I have already noted, as follows :— 


, ” 
Nai piv dbavarwv yevvytopas aiev édvras, 
Ilip xai vdwp, yatav kai otpavov nde weAnvynv 
P Ps ’ 


a7 , , , ‘ 4 , 
neAvov te, Pavyta peyav, Kal vuKTa péeAacvav. 


Here Phanes is identified with the Sun, but that is the 
Sun preceding and producing the immortals, and is purely 
physical, like the other particulars. It is needless to 
quote other passages to the same effect. Besides mpovoia, 
taken literally, implies intelligence, and we see presently 


that intelligence was a much later product in the course of 
H2 
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‘ 


evolution. It is further to be remarked, that in Clement’s 
subsequent recapitulation of this theory, this @ciov mvevpna 
appears as Opuov mvevpa, ch. 13, which leads one to think 
that Oépuov should be read here, instead of @etov. In that 
case mpovoia might be a rhetorical metonymy for quod 
provisum erat, the stock of warm air. 


HOMILY VI. 6. 
Appion goes on to say :— 


‘The first compacted egg, however, having been a little 
warmed’ (or warmed underneath, timrobeppav6év), ‘is broken by 
the living being within, and having been formed into shape, comes 
forth somewhat as Orpheus says, 


4 , , ., aA 
Kpavalov oxirbévros Todvyavdéos WOU. 


And thus atrod tod mrpoeAnAvPdros gavévros with great force, the 
shell, «vros, receives its harmony, and retains’ (or holds forth, 
ioxet), its orderly marshalling, tHv diaxoopynow, but it takes the first 
seat as on a summit of heaven, shining also in unspeakable ways 
around the unlimited world, ai#va. But the generative matter left 
behind within the shell, as év ToAAG TA xpdvw troxepevyns Eus 
pros troléovea 7 Oepuorns, discriminated the substances of all 
things. For the lower part of it first as a sediment by its gravity 
went down to the parts below, which on account of the weight 
and pressure, and the great quantity, +A7j00s, of the underlying 
substance they have entitled Pluto, and proclaimed to be King 
of Hades and of the dead.’ 


Before the discovery of the Ottobon. Ms. the word 
xoavaiov appeared in the editions as xpayuatov, in the other- 
wise unknown fragment of Orpheus given above. For 
this various emendations were offered. Schwegler pro- 
posed to read xepayueiov for xpauefov in the margin of P. 
Lobeck’s axpatov, with imék after oxisBévroc, has the advan- 
tage of making a complete hexameter, as would also, 
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what I think more probable, apyaiov. But Herniann’s 
jouwaratov is quite a groundless conjecture, though the 
word is Orphic. O., however, has xoavaiov; and Lagarde, 
who himself examined P., says that it has xpavaiov, be- 
stimmt nicht xouyaiov. We may, therefore, feel sure that 
xpavaiov is the reading that has the support of both MSs. 
This Graf Aeyduevov would denote skull-shaped, or helmet- 
shaped, which would suit the sense of the verse, and with 
cal prefixed would also make a complete hexameter, 
though with only a hephthemimeral czesura, 


The words avrov rov mooeAnAvbdro¢g gavévroc, though 
they can be translated, have, I think, a couple of scriptural 
errors. I fancy the rov is a mere repetition of the pre- 
ceding syllable, and that guvévrug should be gavnroc, 
‘Phanes itself having come forth.’ 

In P. for toxe there is in the margin Arima manu 


avaték\Aa, followed by oy., meaning scholium in a later 
hand. I have, therefore, given an alternative rendering 
for toyet. 

For vroxemuévng Ewe puvotxie, which is the reading of P., 
there is troxemévn Ewe pvotwe in O. Both are harsh and 
difficult constructions. We might read réwe for twe, and 
translate: ‘as during much time the underlying warmth 
for so long naturally simmering, discriminated the sub- 
stances of all things.’ The warmth, » Oepudrne, is abstract 
for concrete, in apposition with the preceding bAy. 


HOMILY VI. 7. 


‘They say, however, that this first and abundant, foul and 
rough, substance, was naturally swallowed up by Kronos, time, 
owing to its downward subsidence. But after the first sediment, 
the water that flowed together, and lay on the surface of the first 
lower formation, imoordéoe, they entitled Poseidon. But the re- 
maining third, the clearest and uppermost, as being transparent, 
davyés, fire, they named Zeus on account of its boiling, Céovgar, 
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nature. For the fire, tending upwards in relation to that which 
was below, was not swallowed up by Kronos, but, as I said, the 
fiery substance, being lively and tending upwards, flew up into the 
air itself, which is also most akin to wisdom, povipudraros, on 
account of its clearness. Zeus, however, that is the boiling sub- 
stance, by its own warmth draws up the thinnest and divine spirit 
that was left behind in the underlying liquid, 76 ioyvorarov kai 
Ociov dviparar mvedpa, which they have called Marts.’ 


In this passage O. has isyvpdrarov for isyvdrarov, but 
that is plainly incorrect. The word avimara is due to 
Davies, O. having évouart, which is absurd, and P. ovmar, 
a vox nthilt, For Ociov mvevua I think we should read, as 
already noted, @pu0ov mvedua, as applied in Clement’s re- 
capitulation, already mentioned. The word gpovimwraroe 
is evidently used as leading through Metis to the evolu- 
tion of intelligence, as we shall presently see. Air was 
hitherto Zupvyo¢, but not intelligent. 


HoMILY VI. 8. 


‘But it going to the summit of the ether itself, and having 
been swallowed up by it, as liquid mixed with warm, having pro- 
duced therein its ever-moving palpitation begets intelligence, 
which they also name Pallas, on account of the palpitating, da 70 
mdédXeoba, being most artistic wisdom, using which the etherian 
artificer artistically formed, érexvyoaro, the entire cosmos. But from 
the pervading Zeus itself, the warmest ether, the air penetrates as 
far as the regions here, which they name Hera; and as having 
now gone underneath the clearest substance of the ether, as 
feminine in clearness compared with the superior, it was natu- 
rally thought the sister of Zeus, as generated from the same sub- 
stance; but the wife, by reason of lying underneath as a woman.’ 


In the above the editions have we 04Aaa rhv KaBaporyta, 
mpog abyxpisiw Tov Kpeltrovog adeAgh, x.t.r4. The comma 
seems here manifestly out of its place. It should be 
removed, and placed after xpeirrovoc. 
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ch The cosmical evolution is here complete. The two al 
he concluding chapters of Appion’s discourse are an applica- 4] 
he tion of the same method of allegory and etymological iW 
” explanation to the names and supposed qualities and i 
> functions of other deities, in connexion with states and 
. circumstances of this lower world. It is unnecessary to in 
. abstract this. The real interest of the discourse ends with 
the completion of the cosmical evolution. The whole is 
It only an allegorical representation of purely physical oper- iH 
0 ations, from which intelligent design is excluded. As lil 
ly Clement afterwards says, ch. 20: ‘ Those who obliquely if 
s physiologize concerning gods have done away with the ) 
. existence of the gods, resolving their forms, <idn, by the } 
¢ allegory into the substances of the world.’ if 





Appion at last observes that Clement is absorbed in 
thought, supposes he is not attending, and breaks off, 
saying that if he does not attend there is no use in his 
discoursing at all. Clement bids him not to think he was 
insensible to what he had been saying. He understands 
it all, and has not heard it now for the first time. To i i 
show him this he proposes to recapitulate Appion’s theory 4 
in brief, supplying some omissions, and carrying it a little i 
farther. This by Appion’s desire he proceeds to do. 














HOMILY VI. 12. 





In this chapter the particulars are briefly repeated i 
until we arrive at Zeus flying up to the higher regions. I il 
only notice, that what in ch. 7 is sig avrov avéwry Tov aépa, 






a > . 
0¢ Kal ppoviuwratdg iore Oia Thv KaQapdrnra, appears in 





Clement’s words as ¢i¢ rov Hyeuovikwratov avénrn aidépa. 
This last word is much more suitable than Appion’s dépa, i 
and I think, therefore, that aifépa should be read there | 
also, 
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HOMILY VI. 13. 


In this chapter he supplies an omission. The bonds of 
Kodévog¢ are the compacting of heaven and earth, as he has 
heard others allegorize, but the azoxom) tov popiwv is the 
separation and discrimination of the elements, ‘ because 
all from their proper nature, ik rig idiacg picewe, Were cut 
off and separated, to be ordered, each by themselves,’ 
Here we are not to understand that the elements were 
separated from their proper nature. The words precede 
the verbs, and we must take é« to denote the occasion or 
reason of the separation. He goes on to say: ‘ And time 
no longer generates, but the things that had been gene- 
rated by it make their successions by a law of nature.’ 
Clement has made no remark on this breach in the course 
of evolution, but we may suppose it was intended to be 
observed, that time, which had previously been of such 


potent influence, is now supposed to operate no longer in 
the course of evolution. The modern doctrine of evolution 


supposes time to operate as effectually now as it always 
did. He proceeds then: ‘ Aphrodite, that had emerged 
from the abyss, is the generative substance from the liquid 
with which ro Oépuov mvevua having been mixed causes the 
love, Zywra, of mixture, and brings to perfection the beauty 
of the world.’ Appion had merely explained Aphrodite 
as denoting pi&wv «at yéveowv. Clement here uses the phrase 
Oéppov mvevua, on which I have already remarked. 


HOMILY VI. 14. 


Clement next proceeds to allegorize the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. ‘The marriage symposium, where 
Zeus celebrated the supper for the Nereid Thetis and the 
beautiful Peleus, has the following allegory, that you may 
know that without you, Appion, we have heard such 
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things :—The symposium is the world, the twelve are the 
heavenly surrounding fixtures of the Fates (if the word 
Fates is correct), of d& dwdexa ta ovpavia Tov Mowwwy Tepi- 
ornpiyyara, which they call the signs of the Zodiac, Cwéa, 
Prometheus was the forethought, zpou7fea, by which all 
things were made, Peleus was clay, that from earth was 
mowonfeic into the genesis of man, and mingled with the 
Nereid, that is water’ (in Modern Greek 76 vepo). 

The twelve above mentioned, the twelve celestial 
deities that attended the supper, are explained to be the 
signs of the Zodiac. I am persuaded that Moweyv should 
be printed with a small yu, porpwy, in the sense of divisions. 
This would then be an easy corruption of popiwy, the 
proper term for the divisions of the Zodiac, as used by the 
astronomers ; while each pdorov had 30 poipa, or degrees. 
In explaining Prometheus, Clement introduces the idea of 
foresight. Appion had made the ether as an artificer to 
employ intelligence, after it was evolved, in the contrivance 
of the Cosmos. As design is apparently manifested in the 
works of nature, the theories which exclude design can- 
not be expounded without using language which implies 
design. The present theory seems to have admitted in- 
telligent design at a certain point in the evolution, but 
vests it in an unintelligent artificer. The word zepivonBeic 
has given people trouble. One would have zapadngOeic, 
another maparAacbecic, and Wieseler wepwnfeic, which is 
ridiculous. They have not perceived that Clement uses 
the word zepiwonfeig as a satiric touch, implying that 
the entire theory existed only in the imagination of the 
inventors of it. 

‘But from the mixing of the two, water and earth, was 
the first man, not begotten but moulded complete, and 
from not having applied his lips to the breast he was 
named Achilles.’ Then follow the words, Zort d& avrog Kai 
axwjv, rc «.7.A. Here Dressel, following Cotelerius, has 
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axuh. The relative shows there must be a feminine ante- 
cedent ; and as axujv Cannot be an accusative here, it must 
be an adverb which is quite senseless, though supported 
by both mss. It would be a facile emendation to read 
with Davies xar’ axuhv, if it would answer the writer’s pur- 
pose. But what we want is not the mention of the state 
of Achilles, but an allegorical interpretation of his mythi- 
cal personality. We shall also presently find significance 
in «af as it stands. The entire sentence is as follows :— 


v Ss ’ 4 , " , 
tore C@ avTog Kal akuty, irie tav émiBuuiav, TModvkévny, wc 


, , <= 5 , ~ 9 @ » - 
adnPeiac adAorpiav obaav Kai Eévyny irOuny, ip Spewe avaipsira 


BéAXa Kara mripvav Kai cata iyvog évéiptovrog rov Oavarov. 
Here we are in a sea of troubles. First of all érOupiav— 
émOuuy is a most improbable tautology. Davies proposed 
to reject the first and to put the second in its place. This 
would have the advantage, no doubt, of avoiding also the 
difficulty arising from the explanation of Polyxena, which 
has nothing to do with ér:@uyia in the usual sense of that 
word when used without qualification, namely, sexual 
passion. But, the inconsistency of the explanation of 
Polyxena with a«uj, in its ordinary signification, would 
still remain. Schwegler has proposed a couple of trans- 
formations of the sentence, but, as they are violent and 
leave all the difficulties as regards the meaning just as 
they were, I need not mention them further. Now, as the 
name Polyxena only denotes multiplicity and strangeness, 
we must find some justification of the mention of truth, 
both in what is intended by im:@uuia and in the preceding 
clause, which is to be explained allegorically. In that we 
have seen that the reading of the MSS. is xai axuyv. The 
final y is impossible in this connexion, yet not likely to 
have crept in by pure accident. It seems to me to be the 
first letter of some short word, the rest of which has been 
lost. If we suppose that to have been vou, by the addition 
of two letters, it will answer the requirements of the case, 
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and will give significance to the «cal. Besides his well- 

known bodily vigour, Achilles a/so denotes vigour of mind, 
his education by Phcenix and Chiron being one of the 
most noted particulars of his story. Thus the mention of 
truth in the explanation of Polyxena is justified so far as 
this clause is concerned. It should be observed that, 
within a few lines we have the axuy nA«iacg represented as 
giving the victory to ém@uuia in its natural sense in 

. explanation of the story of Paris, and it is not likely that 
so able a writer should have, in so close proximity, givena 
similar explanation of two parts of the same history. 

If now we retain ir:fuuiay, it must denote not the sub- 
jective passion, but the object of desire in apposition with 
Polyxena. If this is possible, it is scarcely probable, 
especially when followed by the verb im@uyy. It would 
avoid this difficulty if we read ér:Oupia, as in the Hebraism 
of the Gospel imOupuia étrePiunoa, meaning earnest desire. 
This would be more probable than érOupiav, but unlikely 
as separated from the verb, and affording no opposition to 
adjGeaa. I shall simply suggest to read rn Oupndy in the 
sense of seductive tales. We have the same number of 
letters, and all the vowels would sound alike to a copyist 
from dictation, owing to the Greek iotacism, so that the 

corruption to ém@upuiay would be not unlikely. The plural 
form in apposition with Polyxena would also agree with 
the multiplicity expressed in the first part of that name. 
According to the literal story it was, no doubt, for the 
én Ouuncdy Of courtship that Achilles met Polyxena in the 
temple where he met his death. 































HOMILY VI. 15. 





Clement proceeds to say that Hera is decorum, Athena 
bravery, Aphrodite pleasures, Hermes, hermeneutic speech. 
Then, ‘the shepherd Paris is unreasoning and barbarian 
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impulse. If then xara riv axuyy HAuwlac the reason, which 
as a shepherd tends the soul, happens to be barbarian, 
and in neglect of what is useful, having thrust aside 
manliness and chastity, chooses only pleasures, and gives 
the victory to ém@upia, as receiving in return delights from 
it: he that has thus wrongly given judgment will receive 
the delight to the ruin of himself and his.’ I have already 
referred to this passage. That Clement is exercising his 
own ingenuity would appear from the sequel. Eris is 
contentious malice, and the golden apple would be, ay én, 
riches. 


HOMILY VI. 17. 


Clement now says, he wonders that when these things 
could be profitably expressed directly, those that enveloped 
them in oblique enigmas and wicked fables should be 
called sensible and wise men, who, as if impelled by an 
evil demon, had beguiled almost all men. ‘ For,’ he says, 
‘these things are not enigmas, but real offences of the 
gods; and it was not right éAéyxew avrove, nor to set them 
forth at all to men for imitation; or they were spoken 
(@XéXOn. P. has cAeyyGei, and O. éAeyyInva) enigmatically, 
not having been really done by the gods, and they did 
wrong who are called wise by you.’ In the second 
member of this dilemma Lagarde has rightly substituted 
éAéx9n for the manifestly corrupt readings of the MSS. 
But perhaps he ought to have applied a similar correction 
to the first member. It was not to be supposed that the 
early tellers of these stories, should convict the gods, or 
refute the stories. Nor could Clement mean that it was 
not right to do so, as he had himself already exposed them 
in the earlier part of the discussion. I suppose we should 
therefore read Aéyav. ‘It was not right that they should 
tell or at all set them forth to men for imitation.’ 
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HOMILY vI. 18. 


Awrep ph sdpove, a\a xaxodg Sainovag rove roobroue 
voute. Schwegler has only adpoug daiuovac, and Dressel 
says, ‘reposui vbb. adda «axotc in ed. Schwegleriana 


omissa.’ Lagarde follows him without remark. These 
words seem to me out of place. The writer had just made 
Clement say that the tellers of these stories were impelled 
by an evil demon, and it is not likely that he should 
immediately call them demons themselves. If we omit 
the words, we might read adgove Ssafpovac, ‘wise men 
possessed of knowledge.’ He says the more impious of 
these were they who wished them to appear true, ‘ who, if 
they wished to be pious, ought themselves (as I just now 
said), if the gods had really done the evil things told about 
them in song, with reverence towards gods, to cover with 
some more becoming fables their disreputable actions. 
This bears out the reading Aéyew for edéyyev, which I 
proposed in the last note. 


HOMILY VI. 23. 

In this chapter Clement notices the pictures publicly 
exhibited of Jupiter and Leda; rév O¢ avr@v évra zarioa 
Oeav te Kai avOpwrwy Aéyoua Ajjea ouvecxXnuatiopévoy, Ov 
moAAui Aia avaypatavtec tv tivaxe Snuooia avariBéact. For 
the words Ov roAAvi Aia avayoafavrec, Valckenaer proposed 
a considerable alteration, adopted into his text by Lagarde, 
taking down from the preceding clause the words déyovar 
ovvecynuatiouévov, and putting them after Afa, and then for 
avayoaavrec reading yijva, ypavavreg. This not being 
necessary is too good to be true. Clement commenting on 
the indecent representation, says he could wish they had 
done this in the case of their king for the time being, that 
they might learn from the wrath of a temporal sovereign, 
and that a man,and the punishment they would receive, how 
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they ought to render befitting honour. He then adds, ina 
sentence specially interesting as bearing on modern ag- 
nosticism, ‘I say this, not as already knowing, émyvovde rov 


, , , ~ - 
dvtwe Oedv, aAN evyvwnovev duoroya Ei cat ri Oed¢ ov« vida, 


ard’ ovv ye capig ott Dedc, vouiZw cidévar, ‘though I do not 
fully know what God is, at least, however, I think I know 
clearly that there is a God. There is a special propriety 


in the use of the word émyvot¢ in this beautiful passage, 
He then proceeds to give in the succeeding chapters his 
reasons for belief in the existence of God. 


HOMILY VI. 24. 


The first sentence is as follows :—Atrixa youv ta mpwra 
réscepa aroryeia Dede civae ov Sbvata ra bd GAXov yevdueva, 
ovx » plc, ovx H Kpacic, ovy H yéveoc «.t.A. The 
punctuation here is incorrect. It would not have been 
Clement’s purpose to assert gratuitously that the four 
elements were created. Appion had assumed that they 
had been mixed up in the original chaos. Had Clement, 
therefore, meant to assert that they had been created, he 
would hardly have done so without giving a reason. 
Besides, it was self-evident that the elements, whether 
created or uncreated, could not be God. And had he 
wished to assign as a reason for his assertion that they 
were created, he would, probably, have omitted the article, 
merely saying: ‘having been created by another.’ There 
should, therefore, be a colon after éévara. He then begins 
a new sentence, ‘ The things done by another, not mixture, 
not temperament, not genesis, not the visible xiro¢ that 
embraces everything, nor the sediment flowing together in 
Hades, not the water overflowing it, not the boiling sub- 
stance, not the air from it that penetrates the regions here 
(can be God).’ There is a natural ellipsis of Osd¢ vac ov 
Svvara to be supplied from the first sentence. Not for that 
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first sentence, but for the sequel, he then gives a reason: 
‘For the four elements, if they had stood apart, could not 
without some great artificer, have been mingled for the 
genesis of a living being; or, if they had been always 
attached to one another, even so they are harmonized 
together by an artificer mind, that they might be able to 
preserve the due proportion of each to each, and might 
have their condition well circumscribed, and all the parts 
within receive their fitting harmony; and in like manner 
the artificer mind might exactly fix the proper places of 
each with all beauty of form. In a word, I shall say that 
other things, whatever a living being ought to have, were 
nothing deficient to the great living being of this whole 
revolving universe.’ This last phrase is rij¢ bAn¢e wepipopac, 
an expression borrowed from Plato. 


HOMILY VI. 25. 
Clement proceeds :— 


‘Thus it was necessary that there should be some mind, an 
unbegotten artificer, who either brought together the elements 
that stood apart, or artistically mingled them, if existing together, 
for genesis of a living being, and out of all brought one work to 
perfection ; for it is impossible that without some greater mind a 
work of perfect wisdom should be completed. Nor, moreover, 
can love, pws, be an artificer of all things, not desire, érupia, 
not force, icxvs, not any other such thing, which being affections 
by their nature occur, or depart. But neither is that God which is 
borne (brought), pepopevorv, by another, nor certainly that which is 
altered by time or nature, and resolved into no longer existing.’ 


I have copied out this passage for its own interest, 
though it calls for no emendation. At this point word is 
brought that Peter has arrived from Casarea, and the 
discussion comes to an end. 
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HOMILY VII. 4. 


In Peter’s address to the crowd assembled in Tyre we 
find the following, as printed by Lagarde: farw & 14 


> »- - = ’ ~ , -_ - 
aptaxovta Ty Dep 7rd adte TpocebyecDat, avTOy aiteivy we Tavta 


vouy koitixy Sidovra. There seems an unmeaning tautology 


in airciv immediately after rpocebyesOa. Lagarde’s note is 
as follows :—‘ aireitv Cotelier {das wort war ériv geschrieben 
gewesen |, ier op.’ Notwithstanding the circumflex on 
ériv in the MSS., I suspect the original word was rie, and 
there is no reason for rejecting the éorw after it. 


HOMILY VII. 5. 


As the result of Peter’s discourse, we are told that the 
people ‘were all sitting in crowds, in the midst of the 
markets, in sackcloth and ashes, repenting of their former 
sins.’ The repenting in sackcloth and ashes might have 
been suggested by our Lord’s words respecting the people 
of Tyre and Sidon. But their sitting thus in public seems 
to indicate a more particular acquaintance of the writer, 
either with a still existing local custom, or with the verses 
of Menander preserved by Porphyry, De Adstinentza, iv. 
15. He says the custom of abstaining from fish continued 
to the time of Menander, for he says :— 


so ‘ ’ , 
mapaderypa Tous Yvpouvs AaBe 

” , Pe ‘ > ~ oe, 
bray paywo ixOdv éxeivor dia Tiva 

ie , Re . , 
aitav dkpagiav, Tous modas Kal yaotepa 

“fo A , ? 4 8 

oidotew, AaBov caxiov, eit’ eis THV Od0v 
éxabioay avrovs eri KOmpov Kat THv Gedv 


oe a a ry 
efiAdgvavTo TW TaTe_voou opodpa. 


J. QUARRY. 
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GREEK LYRIC POETRY.' 


HIS work has two reasons for its existence which 
classical books now-a-days rarely combine. It is 
really called for by the needs of both learners and teachers, 
and it is executed with conscientious care, and no lack 
of fruitful research. The prefatory articles, dealing with 
the rise, the development, and the general characteristics 
of Greek melic poetry, are admirably written, and are 
clearly the product of an intelligence not only well versed 
in classic lore, but also equipped with a wide know- 
ledge of modern poetry and general literature. The 
author does not strain after originality of view; still less 
does he exalt some ancient song-writers by trying to tear 
from the brows of others the garland that has clung there 
so long with so much glory. He estimates each without 
exaggeration or undue depreciation, but shows a thorough 
sympathy with the great qualities which have made the 
literature of ancient Greece a model in every department 
1 A complete collection of the sur- Master at St. Paul’s School; late 
viving passages from the Greek song Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
writers, arranged with prefatoryarticles, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
introductory matter, and commentary. 1891. 


By George S. Farnell, M.A., Assistant 
VOL. VII. 
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of art and thought. His general view of the history of 
Greek melic poetry in Article VIII. is very interesting. 
It is strange to reflect that it took, perhaps, its highest 
flight in an age characterized by conditions which we 
. should be disposed to regard as prosaic. ‘ Commerce,’ 
writes Mr. Farnell, ‘ with its accompaniments of maritime 
adventure, was fast becoming the important feature in 
Lesbian life. Thus Sappho’s brother was a wine mer- 
chant, and Pittacus was essentially a leader of the middle 
classes, and had a keen eye to business. But this com- 
mercial life was far from fostering material or prosaic 
sentiments in the nation, for the imagination was fired by 
the stories of the sea, and of the new lands and peoples 
that were met with, and by contact with the great king- 
doms of Asia Minor, with their ancient traditions and 
civilization.’ 

Mr. Farnell has given us all that is readable in the melic 
literature of Hellas, from the fierce epodes of Archilochus, 
and the boisterously independent songs of Alcman and 
Alcaeus, down to the cringing whines in which expiring 
Greece flattered Demetrius Poliorcetes and T. Flamininus; 
and the collection ends with an ode ascribed to Melinno of 
Locri, probably written in the time of Pyrrhus or later, 
in which the Sapphic measure is prostituted to the glorifi- 
cation of the conquerors of Hellas. All this most interesting 
body of literature may now for the first time be conveniently 
studied by the average student, who will find enough help 
in the notes and introductions to carry him on without 
too laborious an effort. He will be struck by the picture 
presented of early Sparta, where, ‘instead of being a 
species of barracks, both for males and females, the town 
seems to be alive with bands of dancing maidens, engaged 
now in earnest supplication to the gods, now in mirthful 
poetic intercourse with each other or with their leader, the 
poet; instead of the traditional “black broth,’ the tables are 
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heavy with ‘cakes and ale” in abundance and variety, while 
around the town and its pleasant life there extends the 
peautiful scenery of the mountains, which for so many 
centuries secured to Sparta that peace which to the poet’s 
eye they typified in their outward form.’' 

It is curious to observe how often a familiar modern 
sentiment can be traced to a very ancient Greek source. 
Shelley was not the first poet who ‘ learned in suffering 
what he taught in song.’ Aristides tells us that Aleman 
dv ipwrikde Tavd evperng yéyove TMV Epwrikwv peAwv. Tenny- 
son’s Northern Farmer maintained that 

‘The poor in a loomp is bad.’ 


We find so early a poet as Alcaeus praising the dictum of 
the Spartan Aristodamus— 
xpypar’ avnp, mévexpos 8 ovdeis weer’ 
€odos ovdé tipsos. 


The sentiment of the beautiful North Country ballad in 
which the mother addresses her sleeping child— 


‘The wild wind is ravin’, 
Thy minnie’s heart’s sair, 
The wild wind is ravin’, 
But ye dinna care,’ 


has its exact counterpart in the song of Danae over the 
sleeping Perseus, the most exquisite fragment which has 
remained to us from the poetry of Simonides— 

dApav 8 trepbe reav xopav Babetav 

TEpLOVTOS KUpaTos ovK ddéyets 


v8’ dvénov POdyyov x. T. X. 
We have all read how 


‘Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er all the ills of life victorious,’ 


1 ebdovgw 5° dpéwv Kopupal te kal papayyes K.T. A. 
Alcman, frag. iii. 
T2 


a : : 


pia ae RAL A et i ae i 
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but few perhaps are aware that Bacchylides said of a man 
in his cups, 
airiy’ 6 pev modewv kpydeuva. Aver 
rac & dvOpwimros povapyyncev Soxet. 
‘Handsome is that handsome does’ is as old as Sappho 
(frag. xxvii.) : 
6 pev yap Kddos doaov (nv méAerar Kddos, 
6 88 kd-yabos abrixa Kai KdAos éooerat. 
We have, in a fragment of Timocreon, what is probably 
the very earliest instance of a poet venting his spite 
against a rival by parodying a literary mannerism. Si- 
monides had written an epigram which may be freely 
rendered, 


‘ Be this the song of Alcmena’s son, 
Of Alemena’s son be this the song.’ ! 


Timocreon thus announces and mimicks his rival’s ode: 


‘A silly song came to my ears willy nilly, 
Willy nilly it came, this song so silly.’ ? 

One result of the study of such a collection as this of 
Greek songs is the conviction that in literature at least 
‘there is nothing new under the sun,’ not even the modern 
nursery’s invocation of fair weather in the rhyme, 

‘Rain, rain, go to Spain, 
And never, never, come back again.’ 


The Greek children did just the same when they cried 
Efex’, & Pir’ HrAc€. 


And we have in the words sung in the tortoise game and 
in blind man’s buff all the true notes of nursery literature, 


1 Movod wou "AAKuhyns kadAtopdpou vioy heide, 
ufov ’AAkuhyns becde Modod mor kadAropdpov. 
* Knila we mpoonrde pavapla ode ebédrovra, 
ovk €0édovrd we mpoanArAGe Kyila pavapla. 
Frag. iv, 
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including archaism, which strongly characterizes our own 
nursery songs, as in the verse ‘busy body full of soigns,’ 
which children of to-day repeat without at all suspecting 
that ‘soigns’ is the French ‘ soins,’ and means ‘ business, 
trouble.’ 

I add a few suggestions as to the reading or meaning 
of some of the fragments. 

Archilochus, xi, 2-4— 


Zevs rathp ’Odvpriwv 


éx peonuBpins €Onxe vixr’ aroxpiwas paos 
nAlou Adumrovros’ Avypov 8 HAP éx’ dvOpwrovs Séos. 


The metre is usually mended by correcting Avypov to 
bypov, but this is a change the converse of which would be 
more scientific. It would be better to write 


jAvov Adwmrovra’ Avypov K. Te A. 


The accusative would be governed by amoxptwac paog = 
tuplweag Or auavowcac. The difficulty involved in this 
perfectly normal construction would have caused the 
change of jjAtov Adurovra to nAliov AauTovrog by a copyist 
ignorant, as they generally were, of the laws of metre. A 
similar corruption has, I think, defaced verses in the 
Danae and Perseus of Simonides— 


o0vd’ dvénov POdyyov roppupég 
xeiwevos év xAavid. mpdowmov Kahov Vv - - 


I think we should here restore é:aivwy (some MSS. give 
moopairwv), and regard the words mpdowmov xaddv diaivwy 
as equivalent to ‘weeping at,’ and governing $4dyyov. 
This usage is characteristic of lyric poetry; so also is the 
zeugmatic use of riMe in Aleman viii.— 
émi 8 inepov 
Dury kal xapievra riBer xopov, 
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where ria stands both for addas and reddas, ‘ add \ove- 
liness to the hymn, and make beauteous the chorus,’ and 
reminds us of Pindar’s ratra vdéw riBiuev evavdpdy te ywpar, 
Pyth. i. 77, ‘ to day these things to heart, and make blessed 
with seed the place.’ 

In the same fragment of Archilochus, perhaps, we 
should read in the last verse 


toice 8 Hdvvyr’ dpos 
for the corrupt 


toict 8 Hdd Fv Spos. 


The meaning of the last lines of the fragment would then 
be, ‘Let none wonder, even when the beasts of the field 
usurp the dolphin’s watery haunts, and love the sounding 
firths better than the dry land, while to the dolphins the 
mountain grows dear ’ (jddvnra = ‘ is sweetened ’). 


In Aleman xxvii.— 

dvnp 8° év dppévorcow 

GAutpos Hor’ émi Odxw xara Térpas 

dptwy pev ovdey Soxéwr 8é, 
I cannot think that év appévorg could possibly mean ‘in 
bonds,’ or ‘among those bound.’ It surely means ‘in the 
midst of plenty,’ and is the regular lyric equivalent 
(common in Pindar) for the epic @aXiy évi wodAy. Tan- 
talus, the guilty one, sits, ‘’mid all good cheer,’ at the 
banquet of the gods, but, even when it sees it not, he thinks 
he sees the impending stone. 

In Sapph. xvi., if we are to adopt Bergk’s dtc: rayxeow 
for Svorayxéa, I should prefer to understand the words to 
mean ‘ with my two arms,’ not ‘ by two cubits.’ 

Sapph. xviii. should, perhaps, run 


ovde Tav Soxipwps mporwouray pdos dAiw 
instead of 


soe w fi 
ov iav . . . mpooidocar. 








oe VS kee ee 
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Sapph. xxv., 
éyw St pidnp’ &Bpoovvay, cai por v — To Adpmpov 





Epos dediov - YY ~ kal 7d KdAov AdAoyyxev. 





Athenaeus xv. 687, writes, Sarga yodéoOn 1d Kaddv Tic 
aPpernrog apeAciv, ‘Sappho thought it a pity to divorce 
luxury from virtue,’ and then paraphrases the passage of 
Sappho thus,  rov Ziv émOupia rd Aaumpdv Kai 7d Kaddv elyev 
<iv> arp (I have added év). Hence I think the word to 
be supplied in the first verse is tye, and in the second 
perhaps cai ro gidov; then, AeAdyxev being written for 
AéAoyxev, the fragment would mean ‘I love luxury, and 
my desire of life includes the attainment of all that is 
splendid, pleasant, and good.’ 

In Simonides ii. 8, dvdgw rafeic, ‘ outstretched in the 
gloom,’ is in itself an unnatural expression, and is unsuit- 
able to a child. Perhaps dvdégw dofeic would be better, and 
dofty is used in a somewhat parallel sense in Fragments 
Miscellaneous and Anonymous vii. 6. 


















4 ‘ “~ , 4 , 4 
Kai 70 Teg TAdOTLyy. SoPev paxapiororarov TedEHeL. 






Timocreon i. 12-— 





oi 8 no O.ov Kndxovro py) Gpav Oemurroxr€os yevér Oar. 


This is one of the frequent attacks of Timocreon on The- 
mistocles, but these words should not be rendered (as they 
are by Mr. Farnell), ‘that the day of Themistocles might 
be no more,’ z.¢. ‘that his ascendancy might come to an 
end.’ The phrase 6 py wpace was an imprecation; 6 py 
&pact OeuioroKAéne would mean ‘the cursed Themistocles ’; 
ui) ®pav seems to be here a modification of the phrase, 
and thus nbyovro ui) &pav yevécOar OguicroKAEog = yvXOVTO pH 
dpacw eivac GemoroxAéa. The meaning is evidently ‘they 
drank confusion to Themistocles.’ The fact that there is 
a hiatus between pw) and dpav adds probability to the 
theory that the phrase is a modification of the familiar 
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6 wh pact, in which ph always resists elision, and pre- 
serves the long quantity of the vowel. 
Bacchylides vii. 7— 


ri yap éAadpov Er’ Ear’ dxpyxt’ ddupdpevov Soveiv 
Kapdiav ; 
I cannot see what éAagodv could mean here; surely some 
word is required meaning ‘ what use,’ or ‘ what sense,’ is 
there in lamenting? Perhaps iyegpév. But perhaps, as 
Mr. Starkie suggests to me, éAagpdv is used transitively, 
‘lightening, comforting,’ as xovgq@ in Pind. Py?h, ix. 11 
(where see Dissen’s note). 
Scolia ii. 3, for 
dyabous te kai ebrartpisas, 
which is unmetrical and tautological, read 
dyafovs te ag evrarpidarv. 
Scol. xviii. q— 
T@ TWapeovte Tpéxew avayKy. 
But wapedvre is a prosaic word to apply to a wind. Per- 
haps mapaévri, from a verb zapanu. 

Dr. Rutherford, in his Introduction to Herondas, says 
the meaning of zpoxu«Ale has been there ‘ preserved almost 
by a miracle’; but it could, perhaps, have been inferred 
from mpoxixAa, which means ‘ procure’ in the sixth line o 


the swallow-song. 
Fragg. Miscellaneous and Anonymous ix.— 


a / , 
ov xpuads dyAads oravdraros év Ovarav SuceArioty Biv, 


ovd’ dddpuas, 

otd’ dypipov KAivas mpds dvOpwmrov Soxipatoper’ aotpdrre 
mpos des, 

ot? yalas edpuméSov yovisor BpiOovres abrdpKes yvat, 

as dyabav dvipav Suodpddpwv vonors. 
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The meaning of the whole fragment is, that nothing, how- 
ever precious, is as rare as friendship; but the last half of 
the second verse is plainly corrupt, and Mr. Farnell’s 
attempt to translate it is unsuccessful. I think the precious 
things indicated by the corrupt words are pictures, which 
would naturally find a place among other works of art and 
valuable possessions, and which, as will be remembered, 
adorn similes both in Aeschylus and in Euripides. I 
would read— 


ovd dpyvpov KXivar mpds avOpwrov 7’ cixalouev’ aorpopor mpocowers. 


‘Moveless visages likened unto man,’ seems to be not an 
unnatural way of describing ‘ pictures’ in poetry. 

Mr. Farnell concludes his excellent work with a selec- 
tion from the fragments of Pindar, with very instructive 
notes. The Epinician Odes themselves, though essentially 
melic poetry, are not included, as they have so frequently 


received separate treatment. 


R. ¥. TYRRELL. 
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THE VULGATE OF ST. MARK. 


HE scope of Bishop Wordsworth’s great edition of 

the Vulgate was so fully described in HERMa- 

THENA for 1889 that it is not needful to add anything 

to what was there said by Mr. Abbott. The second 

instalment of the N. T. has now appeared, containing 

the Gospel according to St. Mark;' and we note that 
St. Luke’s Gospel is announced as in the press. 

The value of such an edition as this for critical 
purposes can hardly be over-estimated. The problem of 
ascertaining the true Hieronymian version amid the diver- 
gences of the MSS. is one which has not hitherto been 
attacked in any serious or systematic way. Revisions of 
the Vulgate have, indeed, been made from time to time, 
but previous reconstructors of the text seem to have 
set about their task without any due recognition of its 
difficulty. The ‘authorized’ text set forth by the autho- 
rity of Clement VIII. in 1592 (which is the version de- 
scribed in common speech as ‘ ¢he Vulgate’) was, no doubt, 
far better than the Sixtine edition; but that all the 
needful data were not taken into account when it was 
issued is well known. However, as the Clementine 
Vulgate is in the hands of many scholars who do not 
possess the collations which have been published of the 
more important codices, on which any sound critical 
edition must be based, it may be worth while to set down 


1 Nouum Testamentum Domini nostri Wordsworth in operis societatem ad- 
Lesu Christi latine ad codicum manu- sumto H. I, White. Partis prioris 
scriplorum fidem recensuit luhannes fasciculus aller MDCCCXCI. 
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the results of a rough comparison of its text of St. Mark’s 
Gospel with that now issued by Bishop Wordsworth and 
his colleague Mr. White. 

1. The first thing that will be observed is, that in a 
number of cases there seems to be no MS. authority at all 
for the readings of the Clementine edition, e.g. no MS. 
cited by the Bishop of Salisbury contains dominus in 
ii, 23, or ave in xiv. 45 (except L, which, however, omits 
ait before ave). These seem to be unauthorized inser- 
tions (probably due in the latter case to the parallel 
passage in St. Matthew), and are not warranted by the 
Greek text. Other instances, in which the received text 
seems to be without MS. authority, are—gwza for the true 
reading guod, in v. 29; vocavit for convocavit (mpooxaXkira), 
in vi. 7; descumbentes for recumbentes (avaxemévove), in vi. 
26, and dzxzt for diczt (Aéye) in vii. 28; whilst only one MS.— 
the Book of Kells—is cited as favouring z7trat for zntrozt 
in vii. 19. No doubt the editors of the new edition do not 
profess to have examined a// existing MSS. of the Hierony- 
mian version—so gigantic a task would be of little profit ; 
but it is remarkable that in half-a-dozen instances in the 
shortest Gospel no MS. deemed worthy by them of colla- 
tion supports the Clementine text. 

2. In a large number of cases the critical text is nearer 
the Greek than the Clementine, ¢. g. the ¢ense is preserved 
in the following :—expeliit (é«PadAe) for expulet in i. 12; 
efunditur (éxyeira) for effundetur in ii. 22; consurrextt 
(avéorn) for consurrexertt, and potest (Sivara) for poterct in 
iii. 26. We have cum duodecim (ovv roic dédexa) for duo- 
dectm in iv. 10; doctrinas precepta (d:SacxaXlac tvraduara) for 
doctrinas et precepta in vii. 7; attulerunt (ijveywav) for attule- 
runt et in xii. 16; 4amebant (tpofsovvro) for cememus in xi. 32; 
juli dautd tesu (the order of the Greek) for zesu file dauzd in 
X. 47; ventet (tora) for evenzent in xi. 24; super (éwi) for 
contra in xiii. 8; vertutts (rig Suvauewe sine addit.) for 
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virtutts det in xiv. 62; eum (avrov) for chm in xvi. 1. And, 
again, xovellum for novum in ii. 22 is a great improvement, 
as keeping the distinction in the Greek between véov and 
Kawvdv. 

3- In the above passages the Greek is not doubtful; 
more interest attaches to the Latin text, when there are 
various readings in the original, for in such cases the 
rendering of Jerome becomes worthy of consideration, 
when we are weighing the conflicting claims of the Greek 
variants. In the following passages the new critical Latin 
text supports the reading of the best Greek MSS. against 
the Clementine Vulgate. In ii. 20 we have 27 z/la dte for 
in wllts drebus, the best attested Greek being év éxeivy ry 
nuéoa, though the Zext. rec. has év éxelvate taic¢ juéoac. In 
v. 23 we have manus (rag xtioac) for manum ; in viii. 13 
we have ascendens tlerum for ascendit tlerum navim et, the 
best Greek being wadw iuac, without the addition éi¢ ro 
mAoiov of the /ext. rec.; in ix. 23 we have credo for credo 
Domine, the xipe of the ¢ex¢. rec. being omitted in NABC; 
in ix. 14 we have ewm for zhm, the only Greek uncial sup- 
porting the Clementine reading being D; in vii. 32 we 
have deprecantur for deprecabantur, corresponding to mapa- 
kadovoww, as against the less probable mapexaXouv; and 
in xiv. 20 we have mecum for mecum manum, the pre- 
ponderance of Greek authority being for the omission of 
rnv xeipa. In these cases then, amongst others, the evi- 
dence of the best Greek MSS. is supported by the evidence 
of the best Latin MSS., and in these the Clementine Vulgate 
would lead us to an erroneous conclusion as to the evi- 
dence of Jerome’s version. 

4. In some other cases, however, we should be de- 
ceived in another way by trusting to the ‘authorized’ 
Vulgate. We find that the Clementine text is nearer the 
best Greek authority than the new critical edition in a few 
instances in the Gospel before us. Thus, Bishop Words- 
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worth adopts 2% corda eorum for in cordibus corum in iv. 15, 
most Greek MSS. having év rai¢ xapdiac avrav; zumxzit for 
contunxit in x. 9, the best attested Greek being ouvéZevien ; 
ait for act z//¢ in x. 20, the Greek being in a’ry ; usgue in 
for usgue intro im, as the translation of we gow eti¢ in 
xiv. 54; and inserts amen at the end of the Gospel, which 
is absent from the Clementine text, as from the best Greek 
authorities for the passage. 

5. Some other changes from the authorized Vulgate 
(which I continue to cite as a standard, since it is in 
everyone’s hands) are of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned, though not affecting the Greek. In v. 7 the critical 
reading is swmmz, not altzsstmz (which comes from Le. viii. 
28). In xiv. 10 we have scarzotis for tscarzotes (cf. also iii. 
19 and xiv. 43); om for monne in xi. 17 and xii. 24. In 
ix. 14 the editors place expaverunt in brackets, and omit é/, 
remarking that the common reading stupefactus est et ex- 
paverunt, as a translation of #ebau{3i8noav, probably arises 
from a double version of the Greek, a gloss having crept 
into the text. Of philological interest is the ablative mare, 
which replaces marz in v. 13, in support of which the 
editors cite Lucr. vi. 695, and Ovid, Z7zs¢. v. 2, 20; and 
the form Azerosolyma for hierosolymam in xi. 15 and xv. 41. 
Sale is omitted in the phrase omnzs victima sale sallietur in 
ix. 49, which is somewhat remarkable as, though the 
whole clause is omitted by the best Greek MSS., the 
omission of adi alone occurs only in a few cursives. 

As the issuing of the Prolegomena to this edition has 
been postponed until the completion of the work, we have 
not yet any indication of the principles on which the 
editors have proceeded in balancing the claims of various 
readings. The Codex Amiatinus is, of course, very gene- 
rally followed, but by no means always. For example, in 
vi. 21 Bishop Wordsworth has replaced the Clementine 
natalis suz, which has the support of nearly all the great 
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MS. authorities, by matalt suo (roig yeveciotg avrov). It is 
obvious that this is a probable correction ; it is found ina 
respectable number of MsS., and it has Bentley’s authority; 
but, as far as external evidence goes, it would seem from 
the critical note zz Joc. that the old mazalis suz has very 
strong claims. But the problem as to the relative weight 
to be attached to internal probability and to external 
testimony respectively will, no doubt, receive full discus. 
sion in the editors’ general account of their methods, 
which is promised in the Prolegomena. 

We miss in this fasciculus the useful table of impor- 
tant notes and variants given in the Preface to the first 
number. It is, however, hardly fair to ask that, as the 
work progresses, and its principles become understood, 
such a table should be drawn up for each number; each 
reader can easily make a list of this kind for himself. I 
have only noticed one misprint, but that is one which 


ought to be corrected: in i. 31 mznzstrabtt should be 
mintstrabat. 


J. H. BERNARD. 





THE HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES:.' 


O one will hesitate to say that Sicily has at length 
found her historian ; one is tempted to add that her 
historian has found his subject. Mr. Freeman possesses, 
more than any other historian, those special qualifications 
which Sicilian history demands; and Sicily offers, per- 
haps in larger measure than any other land, a field for 
Mr. Freeman to exert his full powers. The story of the 
Norman Conquest of England, which he has related once 
for all, gave him no such opportunity for spanning the 
ages, as the story of even the Norman Conquest of Sicily 
would have done, if he had decided to confine himself to 
that period. But, fortunately, he determined to begin at the 
beginning ; and thus we shall have (and already have in 
part) the earlier story of Greeks, and Pheenicians, and 
Romans illustrated by the later history of ‘ Romans,’ 
Saracens, and Normans, as well as the later story illus- 
trated by the earlier. And as Mr. Freemanis not a master 
of ‘ancient’ history only, nor of ‘modern’ history only, 
but of history whole, he can write with as sure a hand of 
Gelon, or Hermokrates, or Timoleon, as of Maniakes, or 
Roger, or Frederick. Moreover, when the time comes to 
tell how Roger the Norman conquered Sicily, there will 
be that other comparison, not with past events in Sicily 
itself, but with contemporary events in Northern Europe ; 


' By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., and ii. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Profes- Press, 1891, 
sor of Modern History, &c. Vols. i. 
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and none is so fitted to work out this comparison as the 
historian who has told how William the Norman con. 
quered England. 

In the two first volumes Mr. Freeman gets down only 
as far as 433 B.C. It is pleasant to think that a good many 
more—I believe that in some journal some suoddoyog 
‘shuddered’ to think how many—will have to appear 
before we get to the death of the Emperor Frederick 
(1250 A.D.), where Mr, Freeman proposes to end his work, 
of which much of the later part is already written. In the 
first instalment the author is always teaching us to look 
forward across the centuries. When Terillos brings in 
the Pheenician, we are told to look forward to Euphemios 
bringing in the Saracen. When Dorieus comes to Dre. 
pana, to found a Heraclea beneath Eryx, we are reminded 
of the description of Trapani in Geoffrey of Malaterra. But 
Mr. Freeman’s way of spanning the ages is familiar. 

The sources for the early chapters of Sicilian history 
are very fragmentary; and it is a difficult task to put 
together into a connected form the scattered and often 
contradictory statements of all kinds of writers, without 
dealing largely in inference. Mr. Freeman has performed 
the task with consummate skill. He puts every scrap of 
evidence in just that light in which it is most telling; and 
he takes care that we shall always know exactly where we 
are. Some, and especially German, writers have a habit 
of passing insensibly from fact into inference; but Mr. 
Freeman always warns us when we approach anything 
which has not been recorded. His account of Phalaris is 
an interesting example of his method of weighing evi- 
dence. I may observe that he believes ir: the existence 
of the brazen bull, on the strength of the well-known 
passage in Pindar. 

Owing to his intimate acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy of Sicily, Mr. Freeman has been able to invest his 
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elaborate descriptions of the various Sikel, Elymian, Phee- 
nician, and Greek sites with singular clearness and fresh- 
ness. His picture of Henna, the Sikel omphalos of Sicily, 
is one of the most striking. Of the Sikels, we hear 
a great deal in these two first volumes—a great deal 
more probably than many of us expected, and more than 
we can look for in the volumes which are to follow. And 
to the question, who were the Sikels? it is pleasant to find 
that Mr. Freeman has a definite answer. He accepts the 
view that they belonged to the Italic branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family ; they were ‘undeveloped Latins.’ Mr. 
Freeman is so cautious of committing himself in matters 
of this kind that his opinion will have the greatest weight. 
There is another point in connexion with the difficult 
problems about the early races in Sicily, on which he 
has also expressed a decided opinion. He holds that the 
Sikans were not connected with the Sikels, and that the 
likeness of name is as much an accident as the identity 
in name of the country east of Colchis with the country 
south of the Pyrenees. The fact that the ancients, 
who were generally most fanciful in their etymological 
notions, never yielded to the obvious temptation to con- 
nect the Xavoi with the Xm«edol is strong evidence that 
there were firm and well-known traditions which rendered 
such a connexion untenable. There can be little doubt 
that the Sikans belonged to the same stock as the Iberians 
and Ligurians—the ‘ prehistoric’ peoples who possessed 
Europe before the Teutaryans came. As for the Elymians, 
Mr. Freeman leaves their origin doubtful; but he lets us 
see that he is rather inclined to entertain the view according 
to which the Elymians would be an Indo-Germanic people 
of the West Asiatic family, brothers of the Dardanians 
and Phrygians. Since K. F. Kinch’s Essay on the lan- 
guage of the Elymians, this view may be said to hold the 
field. All we know of that language is derived from some 
VOL, VIII. K 
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curious coins of the Elymian cities Segesta and Eryx. 
Kinch compares the legend SETESTAZIB, which he ex- 
plains YeycoraZin, with such forms as Phrygian YaPafioc; 
Lykian A/¢unazz. 

Among the most interesting parts of the book may be 
mentioned the episode of the great Sikel king (for Diodoros 
once calls him aaAsbc¢ ; in later imperial times he would 
have called him py&, as Roger of Hauteville is called 
by Greek writers), Ducetius, as Mr. Freeman spells his 
name, on the ground that he was an ‘undeveloped Latin.’ 
Mr. Freeman throws light on the designs and career of 
this patriot by a telling comparison with Philip of Macedon, 
who succeeded in plans which affected old Greece, just as 
the plans of Ducetius, had they prospered, would have 
affected Sikeliot Greece. 

The reigns of the great hero of Himera, and that of his 
great brother, the deliverer of Kyme, demanded, and have 
received, Mr. Freeman’s best efforts. He has even given 
thirty brilliant pages to poets who sang and féasted! at 
Hieron’s court, Simonides, Pindar, Aeschylus, and Epichar- 
mus. An account of literary men, and especially of poets, 
from an historian’s point of view, is always of the highest 
interest. Of all that has been written about Byron, 
nothing, perhaps, is more noteworthy than the Aw/sazz of 
Treitschke. 

Mr. Freeman is always ‘ up to date’ on matters outside 
his proper subject,’ sometimes with a certain amount of 
irony. He will speak only with ‘fear and trembling’ of 


1 P. 262, note, Mr. Freeman quotes 
a story from Athenaeus (xiv. 73), in 
which Hieron helps all the guests to 
The 
word for ‘helping’ is perad:ddyros. 
May we infer that Hieron did not dine 
@ la russe, but had the dishes set on 
the table, and carved himself ? 


some hare before Simonides. 


2 The exception which ‘proves a 
rule’ is on p. 52, vol. i., where Rhégion 
and pfyvuus are connected with frango, 
break. Under the reign of Georg 
Curtius the digamma used to represent 
original dh sporadically; but of late 
years it has given up that bad habit. 
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the stage or scene of a Greek theatre. He is also ironical 
when he comes into contact with the Orientalists, whom 
he takes care to keep at a civil distance. In his Appendix 
on the story that the Sikels invaded Egypt, he makes 
some remarks, which may be quoted:— 


‘It is quite certain that, if we met with a story like this in any 
medizval writer, or any of the inferior Greek writers, we should at 
once cast it aside as simply impossible; we should not discuss it 
at all; it would go with Brute, the Trojan, and Francus, the son 
of Hektér, and with Galateia, grandmother of the Gauls. No 
doubt, when it comes recommended by eminent Eastern scholars, 
it is entitled to a different treatment, only we cannot discuss it, 
because we have no common ground. There may be common 
ground some day, when Egyptian and Hittite studies are as old as 
Greek and Teutonic studies, and when the alleged facts have been 
as well sifted in the one case as in the other. . . . It is not for me 
to deny that the Shakarusha came from some unknown XixeAéa in 
Europe, or that they came from Sagalassos, or from Saghalien, in 
Eastern Asia. I only ask not to be called on to affirm anything at 
all about them till I see some evidence for what is said of them 
which would be enough, according to Western laws of criticism, to 
make it at least ‘‘ highly probable.” ’ 


The fact is, that the connexion of the Sikels with the 
Shakarusha, whoever they may be, is just as likely as a 
connexion with the Marchmen of Siebenbiirgen, who, in 
diplomatic Latin, were regularly called Szcu/z. What- 
ever Magyar scholar first made Székeli (the man who 
dwelled in the land beyond the Szék ‘habitation,’ that 
is, in the mark) into Szcu/us committed a pun, and the 
Shakarusha story is no better. Elsewhere Mr. Freeman 
wonders that no Hungarian chronicler tried to bring the 
Széklers from Sicily. Perhaps some enthusiast at Bucha- 
test, with a dangerous knowledge of English, will now 
quote Mr. Freeman’s authority for a new argument in 


support of the dream of a fatrza Romana, taking in the 
K2 
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whole of Trajan’s Dacia. Clearly, if the Széklers are 
‘undeveloped Latins,’ they should go to the capital of 
Romania to be developed. There is just as much eyj- 
dence to show that the Sikels visited Pannonia and Tran. 
sylvania as that they visited Egypt, that is, none whatever, 

We look forward with impatience to the next volume, 
which will contain the story of the Athenian expedition, 
for which Mr. Freeman will have such a source as 
he will never have again. But there are many other 
exciting things to come—Dionysios, Timoleon, Agatho- 
kles, the wars of Rome and Carthage—before the island 
sinks down into the long period of provincial rest. 
It will then be possible to press centuries into less than 
a volume. A good examination question would be, 
What period is marked by the dates 241 B.C. and 1060 
A.D.? In 827 A.D. Sicily again emerged into ecumenical 
importance; and the old struggle between Europe and 
Asia was repeated there in a new form. But there is 
an exciting halting-place between the Battle of the 
Aegusian Islands and the landing of the Saracens. 
Sicily, as well as Italy and Spain and Africa, played her 
part in the Wandering of the Peoples. The Vandals 
ruled at Panormus and at Syracuse; the Ostrogothic king- 
dom included Sicily. But more exciting than the success- 
ful enterprise of Belisarius will be the fruitless enterprise 
of George Maniakés and Harald Hardrada; and then we 
are in Mr. Freeman’s own special century (if he has a 
special century, to whom all centuries are alike familiar), 
on the threshold of the Norman Conquest. 


J. B. BURY. 





NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 


(Continued from HERMATHENA, 1891, p. 112.) 


HOMILY VII. 7. 


ETER, having mentioned the two ways presided over 
by faith and unbelief, says that those walk through 
unbelief who have preferred pleasures, & dc . . . ov8 
{nreiv rd cuupépov ov diepdAatav. The lacuna, noted by only 
four dots by Lagarde, is filled by more than a whole line 
invented by Dressel. The sentence can be translated 
without filling it. If the dots indicate the length of the 
void space, avroi would suffice. The repeated negative is 
only to strengthen the negation. 


HOMILY VIII. 11. 


Peter says that the first men, as long as they continued 
in righteousness, enjoyed all kinds of prosperity. But 
from the uninterrupted continuance of this they became 
ungrateful, and forgot that there was any Providence, 
undevdg avrav fh 7a0e tii  vdow fH GAAQ Tiwi avayKy UroTeE- 
advroc, iva (we avOpwroe giro éoriv b7d Tig Kaxng Suapapriag 


kaxwOeiawv) éavroig tov iaoBar Suvapevov mepiBrAPwvra Dedv. 
This, as printed by Lagarde, with a comma instead of a 
colon before iva, needs none of the corrections Dressel 
thinks necessary. If Dressel is right in saying that O has 
& auapriag Lagarde is right in retaining d:auapriac. It is 
not offences that are intended, but failure, as of health, or 


ee eee ee Coe ee ee ee ae 
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crops, or such like. The dative éavroig is to be construed 
with wepBrAfwvra, not with iasAa. In consequence of 
this neglect of Providence, we are told Stata tig adroic 


arhvrnoev tyswpla, ta piv ayaba we PAaLavra azwHovaa, ra 8 
Kaka We wpeAjoavta avracpépovea. I have not seen the 
gratuitous violation of the rule of the past sense of aorist 
participles in wpeAjoavra noticed by anyone. In the first 
clause the injury preceded the removal of the advantages; 
in the second the benefit was clearly to follow the intro. 
duction of the ills. We should read wpeAjaovra. 


HOMILY VIII. 14. 


The angels who came down to men to bring them 
back to virtue were at first able to turn themselves into 
gold, silver, purple, and all kind of precious stones, and 
into all beautiful animals. After their corruption with 
women they lost this power, and then, to gratify the 
objects of their love, they showed them instead the marrow 
of the earth, ra ék peradAwv avO, gold, copper, silver, 
precious stones, and the like. The Latin ‘decus metal- 
lorum” should be ‘flores ex metallis.’” The beautiful 
efflorescent forms of native metals are well known to 
mineralogists. 


HOMILY VIII. 15. 


From the intercourse with women were born giants. 
Knowing that the food provided for human use would not 
suffice for them, in order that they might have no excuse 
for turning to carnivorous diet, wdvva avroic 6 mavrodbvapyog 
Dede ExwipBpicev &« Torkirne émOuptac, kal wavrog ovmep EPob- 
Aovro amfjAavov. This pointing is absurd. We cannot 
connect ik moKiAne ériBuutacg either with God, or with the 
manna as qualifying it. The comma should precede these 
words, which should go with the sequel, the «ait belonging 
not to what follows it, but to the whole clause thus formed. 
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HOMILY VIII. 17. 


The progress of degeneracy was such that God resolved 
to destroy the wicked race, lest it might at last rév iod- 
pevov aiwva owoouévwv avopwv xevwoy. This may be com- 
pared with advantage with Acts ii. 47, mpocerife rode 
sweopuévouc kal’ tyuépav TH exkAnola. 


HOMILY IX. 2. 


On the next day Peter again addressed the people from 
the same place as before. He describes the deluge, and 
the subsequent lapse into idolatry. In reference to this, 
he says that, in the first place, ‘ you have been unfortunate 
in not having recognized the difference between povapyia, 
as a source of concord, and zodvapyia.’ Some wise man 
recently displayed his learning, in Moles and Quertes, by 
saying that folyarchy should really be polygarchy. This 
is what we may expect when Greek has ceased to be a part 
ofliberal education. This remark respecting the difference 
between monarchy and polyarchy is followed in the next 
short chapter by saying, that as long as Noah survived, 
three hundred and fifty years, his descendants continued 
in concord under his dominion. After his death many 
coveted the supreme dominion, and resorted to various 
evil devices. One of these was his son Ham, who was the 
father of Mesrem, from whom the tribes of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Persians were multiplied. 


HOMILY IX. 4. 


From this race sprung one who had, by succession, 
received magical arts, and was named Nebrod (Nimrod), 
as it were a giant, but whom the Greeks called Zoroaster. 
Oirog pera tov KcaraxAvopov Bacirclag doexDete Kai péyag dv 


at ate ia gn ARES iD Sin eins iets Sx nm ces beta 
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~ eo 4 ¢ _ 
payoc, TOU vuUV BactArcbovroc kakOv TOV WOOCKOTOULYTA kdopov 


aotéopa mode thy && avrov Bacirelac Sdow payiKaic jvayxace 
réxvacc. This passage is certainly corrupt. That no star 
was ever supposed to have been the horoscopic ruler of 
the world is certain. Schwegler proposed wpovonoivrra, 
and Wieseler adds xara before xéonov. They do not seem 
to have been aware that the phrase rd wpocxorovv Zwouov, 
and rd woockorovr by itself is used by Sextus Empiricus, 
as the technical term for the star, or constellation, of each 
particular horoscope. Sextus is a difficult writer to get 
access to, but he is quoted in the Phzlosophumena, Miller, 
p. 62 segg. We find also 76 dpoakdmov am\avéc. Here the 
gender is changed to agree with aorépa, and the meaning 
is plainly ‘the horoscopic star of the now evil ruler’; or, 
‘the present ruler being evil, his own horoscopic star.’ 
But what are we to do with céonov? I think an a has been 
lost, because the preceding word ends with that letter, and 
that we should read axoto.ov, which falls in with the word 
nvaykace, and with the anger of the star presently men- 
tioned. By a further alteration we might read rov viv 
BactAkbovrog kaxov ddvrog, ‘ the evil being now ruling allow- 
ing it,’ and then, ‘taking a horoscope he compelled a star 
against its will.’ But it is safer to avoid all unnecessary 
changes. 

The manner of giving the royal dignity was by sending 
down fire, of which a survival existed in the fire carried 
before the Roman Emperors when they went abroad in 
public. Accordingly the story goes on: ‘ But it, viz. the 
star, as being now dominant, dpywy wy, and having the 
authority of him that forced it, with anger poured forth the 
fire of royalty in order that he might both pay due regard 
to the adjuration, and punish the person that had first used 
compulsion’ (rpwrwe, for the first time). It is added in 
the next chapter that Nebrod was slain by the lightning 
that had thus fallen from heaven, and that in consequence 
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his name was changed to Zoroaster, dia rd tiv tov acréoog 


car’ avrov Zwoav éveyOinvae pony. 

I subjoin the passage of the Recognitions correspond- 
ing to the above. It is by no means sufficiently similar to 
place much dependence on it, but it favours the emenda- 
tion suggested above, that it was the Demon to whom the 
event was due:—Hic ergo astris multum ac frequenter 
intentus et volens apud homines videri Deus, velut scin- 
tillas quasdam ex stellis producere et hominibus ostentare 
coepit, quo rudes atque ignari in stuporem miraculi traher- 
entur; cupiensque augere de se hujusmodi opinionem, 
saepius ista moliebatur, usque quo ab ipso daemone, quem 
importunius frequentabat, igni succensus concremaretur. 
The two forms of the story are very unlike. That of the 
Homilies is more circumstantial, and seems to me more 
original. That of the Recognitions seems like a hasty 
and rough abridgment of it, perhaps for the sake of 
appearing original. 


HOMILY Ix. 7. 


Of the periodical festivals we are told of avénro ararw- 
nuevo, kalroe tig PBaorslag a’tov agapeDelonc, avrot tev 
svve\Dovcmv OpyoKxeiwv ov— amorsirorvta. For ovve\Oovowy 
0. has wapeADovowv. This latter suggests what would be 
better than either, mepteAPovowy, having come round periodi- 
cally. 


HOMILY IX. 12. 


Men troubled by demons attribute their ills to some 
natural disorder, «i d kat rovro iv, ovd& avrtd amfAXaxta 
Saiuovoe eidog sivat. An article before daiuevog would be 
desirable, not prepositive to Safuovec, but to the whole 
clause. ‘It would not be freed from being a species of 
demon.’ For the general and earthy life (or soul, puyf) 
penetrating by means of all food, being acquired to too 
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great a measure by too much nutriment, is itself united to 
the spirit which is the human soul as akin to it, but the 
material part having been united to the body we dsavic 
airy broXsiwerat idc. There seems no sufficient reason why 
Lagarde should have introduced into his text Uraneiperat 
instead of the twoXkirerae of both MSs. The vital part is 
united to the soul, or life, but the material part is left as 
poison to the body like a sediment, as expressed by the 


und. 
HOMILY IX. 15. 


The demons, sometimes to deceive people, transform 
themselves in a dream into the forms of idols, rd yap 
Edavov ovre Zedv torw ovre Ociov Eye mvedma, 6 O bp Dede 
Saluwv TH Moppy amexoncato. mMédcoic Kar’ dvap dpolwe aAdoe 
wPOnoav Kai Vrap ouvavticavreg GAXHAOLG Tpd¢ Td Kar’ dvap 
avriadXovreg ov svvepwvnoav; In this sentence the word 
trag is rightly substituted by all for imep joined to the 
next word in the MSS. Cotelerius reads wéoo, translating 
quot homines, and Wieseler would read door for dpotwe, 
and aAAAove for adAjAoeg. These changes are quite 
needless. All that is wanted is a mark of interro- 
gation, after &pOnoav. ‘To how many others, in like 
manner, have they appeared in a dream? And when 
awake, having met with one another and comparing the 
matter relating to the dream, they have not agreed with 
one another.’ There seems no difficulty in this. The 
same idol appeared to different people in their dreams, 
but when they communicated with one another afterwards 
their accounts did not agree. The inference then follows: 
Sore ovxért Svap emipavety éxeivd éoriv, GAd’ 7 Saiuovdg torw Fj 


Wuxiic ra émvyeviipara toi¢g mapla PéBore Kal emi Bupia arroddodane 
rac idéac. Here the word wapia is obviously a scriptural 
error for mapa. Wieseler would have ov kar’ dvap for ovk 
tr: Svap, and rwa for ra before émvyeviara. Dressel gives 
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imipavera for the ém:pavein of the Mss. This latter is neces- 
sary if we retain the éorw after éxcivo. But it is better to 
drop this as merely taken up from the iorw that follows 
presently after. ‘The other alterations are wrong, but 
there should be a comma after daiuovde ior. The mean- 
ing is then clear— Wherefore that (the Edavov) was not 
at all manifested in a dream,’ or, ‘that is no longer a 
manifestation in a dream, but it is of some demon, or the 
after productions of a soul giving back the forms to those 
that are in fears or in passion.’ Then follows, ‘ for it (the 
soul) having been smitten in the understanding by fear, 
afterwards gives birth to the forms by dreams.’ 

He goes on to say: ‘ But if you suppose that the idols 
iumvoa UTapxovra are able to produce such effects, having 
set them on a balance, the tongue, cavdvoc, being fair, and 
placed the counterpoise in the other scale, ask them to 
become heavier or lighter, and if it is so done, they are 
iumvoa; but itis not sodone. But if it should be, the like 
is not yet a god, for this may be the work of a demon.’ 
The word zurvoa here means, ‘having breath.’ The ex- 
periment would show this, as by drawing the breath they 
would be heavier, and by breathing out lighter. The 
Latin has for the first ‘vivas et spirantes,’ and for the 
second ‘ vivunt,’ which seems to show that the nature of 
the experiment was not understood. The chapter con- 
cludes with the statement: ‘and worms are moved and 
are not called gods.’ This must refer to some juggling 
trick, as it would be absurd to speak of the natural move- 
ment of worms. 


HOMILY IX. 19. 


In the sentence adda ty Sedwkdre evyapiorioare, pera Tov 
The siphune BactAéwe ticaet Tov aToppiTwv BuctAEbovTEc ayabar. 
Here sixaporqoare cannot stand as an imperative. It 
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refers to their future state, and should be evyapiorfoers. Or 
else we must read PaaiAcbaovrec in the second clause. 


HOMILY IX. 21. 


Ovrwe Kai be Eaurov amTooove (mtatd¢ Ov Saluoaiv Te Kal 
tabécwv) pévov A~éywv axovera. Lagarde’s half moons make 
nonsense of this. The demons and affections are to be 
construed with Aéywy and not with mord¢e. There should 
be a comma before daiuooww, as Dressel has printed. 


HOMILY IX. 22. 


"Eviore 62 «al rode ph Oe mpooKemévove Spxove pebyav 
vroxpivovra. This is clearly incorrect. Wieseler’s pro- 
posal to put &’ before dpxovg does not mend matters, as it 
only repeats what was said a few lines before. The remedy 
is to read mpocoxeovpévovgc. They sometimes pretend to 
flee from adjurations not proper to God, that is pagan and 
senseless exorcisms. 


HOMILY xX. 6. 

’Erel ovv addyoue Cyore éorxdra woakavrec ée THe Lyi THY 
avOpwrov puxiv atwdéoate x.r.A. This wants none of the 
corrections that have been proposed. In é rij¢ Yuyii¢ the 
article has a pronominal sense ‘from your soul.’ The 
words are explained by what has been already noticed in 
Hom. ix. 12, where the distinction is made between 7 
ca0dXov Kai yewdne Yuyh and the wvevua Sep éoriv avOodrov 
Puxn 

HOMILY X. 12. 

The following, as given by the MSS., needs correc- 

tion :—popdoe yvwoewe évedoebe Sodc ra piv mpwTa mG TH 


kata Tavrwy mpodie ypwpuevog «.t.A. The dod¢ here is 
nonsense. On the strength of quasi occasione alterius 
scientiae in the Recognitions, v. 18, a\An¢ or érépag have 
been proposed. Lagarde does better giving evdove. But 
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there is nothing in the text to suggest this in particular. 
Let us borrow « from the last syllable of évedpever, suppos- 
ing it lost through similarity, and read «dove, ‘beguiles by 
a kind of knowledge.’ In Recog. vi. 4 we have a more 
exact representation of this, quasi sub specie alicujus 
scientiae. As in this, we might translate the <cidouvg by 
‘an appearance.’ The ra piv mpwra has its ‘ secondly’ in 


the raAw with which the next chapter begins. 


HOMILY x. 16. 


Airixa youv tov Aiyurriwy tuov of apxnyérat, of mepi 
usrewooAoyiac avyxovvtec. The leaders of your Egyptians 
is an odd and unlikely way of speaking. There should be 
acomma before tuwv. ‘Those of the Egyptians who 
boast about meteorology, your guides.’ He was address- 
ing the people of Tripoli, who had no other relation to the 
Egyptians than that the Pheenician idolatry was derived, 
as the writer supposes, from Egypt. 


HOMILY X. 19. 


O. has xoeirrév éorw Suvapuee piv rd mowovy Tov TuLovYTOS. 
Dressel substitutes wovoupévov; Davies, rorrov, in a passive 
sense. He is followed by Lagarde, but ronrij¢ is used 
actively in the preceding line. The reading of P. is, row 
Aowov. This should be retained ; and as a general term it 
is immediately explained in particulars: ‘in greatness the 
infinite than the finite, in form the most beautiful, in 
happiness the most blessed, in understanding the most 
perfect.’ The phrase, rov Aourov, means, ‘than everything 


else.” And so there follows: ‘ dpmolwe 88 Kal év rote adAore, 
He has the pre-eminence without comparison.’ And again, 
‘the special property of God is to be ray éAwv xpelirrova.’ 
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HOMILY X. 21. 


The idolaters alleged that they did not worship the 
idol itself, but a divine spirit that was in it. It remains 
for them to show how we should believe that, cat airoic 
Ewopaxévat ov morevouev. This is mistranslated et ipsis 
apparuisse non credimus. The adroi¢ is dative on moreio- 
pev, we do not believe them to have seen it.’ 


HOMILY XI. 7. 


The last sentence of this chapter is attended with 
difficulty. The reading of P. is as follows :—rq@ 8? dvtwe 
Oey mode taic evxaic Kai EAAnveg towOnoav. In O. there is a 
lacuna after evyaic, the extent of which Lagarde had not 
ascertained, and it would appear that it wanted the «ai 
E\Anvec Of P. Lagarde has introduced for it from a Syriac 
authority cal caXoi¢g Eoyorc. But in any case the sentence 
is incomplete. Schwegler would read for the mode, 
mpooiovteg evxaic, and Lagarde has printed zposquydvrec. 
Dressel leaving that as in the MSs., adds after it éyduevon 
woAAot to fill the lacuna of O. But this leaves the pre- 
ceding phrase subject to the mistranslation of Cotelerius 
‘per preces.’” The words which Lagarde has introduced 
from the Syriac suggest a filling for the lacuna which 
makes all right, mpd¢ raicg evyaig evmoiovvreg Kal “EAAnvec 
ioWOnoav. ‘But in addition to prayers to the true God 
doing rightly, even Greeks (Gentiles) have been saved.’ 


HOMILY XI. 9. 


The pagan is supposed to ask: Is God angry if, when 
He heals, another—namely, the idol or false God—gets the 
credit of the cure? Peter replies, that even if He is not 
angry, He does not wish to help the deception that when 
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He does good, the idol that did nothing should be ac- 
credited as able to do it. Peter then adds, adda xayw pnt 
bri, ek pe) uatkwg Holknto mpd¢ avaicOnra twronuévog, tow av 
kal rovTo Uroueuevyjxe. As this stands God would be the sub- 
ject of the whole sentence, with the absurdity of supposing 
Him to be physically wronged and in dread of senseless 
objects. We should introduce 6 before zpdg. It would 
easily have been lost by the similarity of the last letter 
of ijcixnro. ‘If the person that has stood in awe towards 
senseless objects were not physically injured, God would 
have even borne this.’ The physical injury is explained 
in the next chapter. All nature is indignant, the sun will 
not give its light, the sky withholds its showers, the earth 
does not yield its fruits, the air, kindled with wrath, is 
changed to a pestilential operation, waong rii¢ xticewe emi 
roUTw ayavakTovane Kal puakwe émeEepyouévne. 


HOMILY XI. 10. 


‘In Hades, he who rules there will give no rest to the 
soul, when even now while the preordained period of the 
world subsists all creation wapayavaxrei.’ I do not know 
if there is any other instance of this word. According to 
analogy it would mean, ‘is unduly angry,’ which is quite 
contrary to what the writer intended. I should suppose 
he wrote mpuayavakret. This is explained by the pre- 
valence of natural ills, such as pestilence and like evils. 
Thus the air rpi¢ Aowuwdn woakw meraadrArAcra. Here roakw 
is good enough, though we might have expected «pao. 
But Wieseler’s rdépattv, because the doctors used the word 
for inflammation of the eyes, is very childish. 

We have then as follows: ‘ But whatever blessings we 


do enjoy re avrov édéy cig rv jerépav grravOowmiav BidZera 
rv «riocv. The words rijv iperépay gAavOgwriav may be 
compared with an usage not uncommon with Thucydides, 
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such as tw poppy vuerépy, * by fear of you.’ But then 
philanthropy carries its own object, which fear does not, 
Hence, jerépav pAavOpwriav should mean philanthropy to 
us in particular as distinguished from mankind at large. 
But this latter is what the writer plainly intended. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think we should read ¢i¢ tiv jpeps- 
repav gtAavOpwriav, ‘to its milder philanthropy,’ that which 
generally prevails. 


HOMILY XI. 26. 


‘ But the soul uy Ovijcxovca emi caxy ty adrig rédoe AaBeiv 


ov« Exe.’ It would be better to read 76 for ry. ‘In misery 
is not able to find its end, as not dying.’ 

The last sentence is: ‘There is in us a certain adoyo¢ 
émtOuuia hostile to God. For by supposition of wisdom it 
confirms ignorance,’ It is hard to see what émOuuta, not 
mentioned before, has to do with supposed wisdom or 
with confirming ignorance. It would seem that évOuyia 
would be the proper word. 


HOMILY XI. 26. 


‘Being regenerated to God by water, airia dou, you 
change your first genesis that proceeded from passion.’ 
Perhaps we should read airiav oéov, in apposition with 
Tv——yéveoww immediately following. Their first birth 
proceeding from passion, an occasion of fear, is altered by 
regeneration. 

In the sequel we read, as printed by Lagarde, gorw yap 
re kel am’ apxing eAcipov émipeoduevoy ty VoaTt, . . . « TOE 
BarriZouévovg imi tH TeLcpakapia érovopnacia Kal pera Tie 
écouévng KoAdoewe. Plainly the vacancy should be filled 
with veda, the comma following instead of preceding it. 
The reference to Gen. i. 2 makes this clear. This lacuna 
which exists in O., Lagarde says, is followed by xai. 
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That is the proper place for it instead of before péera. 
Schwegler thought 6 should be supplied instead, which, as 
Lagarde says, would have also required a verb. What I 
have suggested seems enough. 


HOMILY XI. 32. 


‘If those that are in error do not kill, we should not be 
angry; if he that is in error does not commit adultery, 
jusic THY Gpxny unde EvOvunOauev.’ Lagarde says, that ém@v- 
undouev would be a ready correction, but, that it is not 
necessary, as we should understand porxetav. But it is 
plain that meditating to commit adultery is not what is 
intended. An unfulfilled design is far too near the crime, 
not to insist on the reference to our Lord’s words. ‘In a 
word we who hope to inherit the endless life ought rav rov 
mapévta pdvov EiddTwy THY UTd av’TwY ‘yEevoutvwH Kadwy KoEtTTOY 
noeiv. There is some difficulty in this. Wieseler thinks 
the words ray vmo aitav yevoutvwv kadwv, not having a 
counterpart in the Recognitions, ought to be omitted, as 
a gloss that crept into the text. The difficulty may be 
removed without removing these words. They should be 
enclosed between two commas as a genitive absolute; 
‘we ought to do better than those that only know the 
present life, when the things done by them are good.’ 
Then follows: ‘knowing that if their works, being exa- 
mined in the day of judgment, should be found equal in 
welldoing to our works, both we have to be ashamed, and 
they, on account of their error, ra xa’ airwv mowjcavtec to 
perish.” This is the reading of P. Lagarde makes ra xa’ 
avrav. This would mean the actions ill-done by them to 
their own detriment. But the doctrine of the writer is, 
that if they were in every other respect most holy, yet, if 
they did not worship the one God, they should perish. 


The reading of O. is, ra car’ avrév. This approximates to 
VOL. VIII. L 
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what, I think, was the real text, ra xara ravrov. ‘ Though 
they had done in like manner as we, they would perish on 
account of their error notwithstanding.’ This would 
accord with the doctrine elsewhere expressed. 


HOMILY XII. 5. 


Peter having sent Nicetas and Aquila to Laodicea, 
Clement expressed his thankfulness that he had not sent 
himself also. Peter having slightly censured him for this, 
Clement excused himself by saying that he had not 
spoken ‘without good reason. Peter was now to him in 
place of earthly kindred, from him he had learned saving 
truth, and he was the source to him of the greatest con- 
solation. He then says, as printed by Lagarde, pic 


4 , s ~ > os ‘ , , , , 
Tovroic Sedwwe pov kal THC aKuNng THY EK HPUdEwC émOuutav, 


> , , > Xr i , ” @ = , ¢ 
Hywviwy untwe aTodAupUscic cov, avUowmog wy vewrEpog, oTED 


viv ottTwe évoracewe Exw, Kav Kata Twa xdAov Deov azoarijval 
gov advvaroy si HTrwv émBuuiac écowar. This is a difficult 
passage. It has been remodelled in each Epitome. The 
principal variations of text are, that the second Epitome 
appears to have read demeo for drep, both «i wh for xav, and 
the second «ya for es after adtvarov, the first having 
greatly altered this part of the sentence. We may dismiss 
these readings as insufficient to justify alteration of the 
MSS. Both Epitomes and the Latin of Cotelerius have 
erred in making @cov genitive on yéAov. It seems absurd 
to think of his apostatizing from Peter on account of any 
anger of God. We should make @cov cov to be governed 
by amoorijva—‘ to apostatize from your God.’ He says, 
‘your God,’ because he had already forsaken the pagan 
gods. To apostatize from the true God would be impos- 
sible, merely on account of any pique at being sent away 
by Peter. For the ¢ after ddévaroy read cin. The civa of 
the Epitome may show this. Now as to the clause, omg 
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yy obrwe tvataaewe Eyw may be rendered, ‘ whatever firm- 
ness I have in my present state,’ or, as I prefer, we may 
make Sep relative to his being a young man, ‘ which kind 
of obstacle I have already as it is.’ Then translate the 
whole, ‘In addition to these things, fearing also the 
natural passion arising from my youthful vigour, I was 
in terror, lest by chance, having been separated from 
you, being a rather youthful man, which difficulty I have 
already as it is, even though it were impossible by any 
pique to revolt from your God, I shall be overcome by 


passion.’ 


HoMILyY XII. 14." 


The poor woman that begged of Peter had said 
that if she were assured that souls live in Hades, she 
would gladly put an end to her life if she might only see 
her beloved ones for a single hour. Peter asks her to 
explain her trouble, and promises if she does he will con- 
vince her that souls live in Hades, and instead of a 
precipice or the deep ¢dppaxov dwow Swe aacavictwe Tov 
Civ rov Biov peradAaEa Suvnfijc. In the next sentence we 
are told this was aygi3dAwe pnfév. There has been much 
discussion on the expression, rov Ziv rév Biov peraddAaba. 
But it was quite needless. Of course Biov must be accusa- 
tive after weraAXaEa, which would not take a genitive. 
In the Epistle of Clement prefixed to the Homilies we 
have the construction inverted, rod viv Biov Biaiwe rd Ziv 
merprXakev, §1. It has not been observed that there is a 
double ambiguity intended, not only in the word ¢dppaxov, 
denoting either a poison or a remedy, but also in the 
words rov viv Ziv rov Biov. These may be either construed 
together, or they may be separated, and row Zijv construed 
with aBacavistrwe. It would be either, ‘you may change 
the present manner of your life by dying without torment,’ 


or else, ‘you may be able to change the manner of living 
L2 
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without tormenting your existence.’ In the latter case her 
death would not have been necessary. The ambiguity 
was designed in order to induce her to tell her troubles, 


HOMILY XII. 18. 
The poor woman having told her story, says, ra piy 


gua imi rocvvrov avrapkwe cioncOw* Aourov od KwAbec, K.1.). 
Here both Epitomes have od my kwdAvoyjec. It is probable 
that they made an alteration from a fancied difficulty. 
Wieseler would have od ri dxveig to correspond with the 
quid moraris of the Recognitions. Schwegler would have 
ri oe kwAtae; there is no change requisite. She is im. 
patient, she has told enough, od, you emphatic, are now 
hindering the fulfilment of your promise by expecting 
more. She concludes by saying, kal otrw¢ kaye rov Ziv 
(we Epne) meraddAGEa Suvnfd. Here the grammatical error 
is avoided in the first Epitome by rij¢ Cwij¢—azmadnays. 
The remedy in the Homily itself is simple. The reading 
should be ré Ziv. 


HOMILY XII. 21. 


Here we have a very natural description which 
Wieseler would alter by a very conceited change. The 
poor woman had fainted at what Peter told her. Peter 
had urged her to rouse herself, and then we are told, 
1) O& WaoTep ek UEOne rd AOUTby Tov Gwpuatog TapEDcica UrioTpEbev 
éauriy vroorivae OuvnGivat rd péyeBoe Tig EAmZomévng xapac. 
This is the reading of P. It is duvnfcioa in O. Either 
makes sense. For Aomdév, which he considers a grave 
error, he suggests Aemrdév, because Eustathius uses the 
word Aerréawuog in his Scholia on Homer’s Iliad. This 
is quite ridiculous. The word Xomdv denotes the re- 
mainder of her body, as distinguished from her arms, by 
which she was able to turn herself a little. The expres- 
sion is quite natural. 
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HOMILY XII. 22. 


The poor woman being found to be Clement’s mother, 
Peter takes her by the hand and leads her to the boat. 
Clement seeing him holding the poor beggar woman by 
the hand laughed, and out of respect to Peter, tried to 
take her hand and lead her, instead of allowing Peter to do 
so. As soon as he touches her, she cries out and embraces 
him, kissing him as her son. But Clement says, ‘I not 
knowing anything of the whole matter was shaking her 
off, aidobusvog O& kal rov [lérpov éxtxpavdunv.’ This is trans- he 
lated in the Latin, reveritus Petrum me coercui. It should | i i 

i 

} 










be, ‘ashamed of Peter I was annoyed.’ The Epitomes 
have mixplac émAnpovpny, which is too strong. 






HOMILY XII. 25. 


Peter expounds the difference between giAla and g:Aav- 
Qowria. In the course of his remarks he says: ‘ «i d? dia tr 
$iAn ) 2x Opa Kat dra Te 2x Opa 1) piAn, Such a woman is the friend, 
or enemy, of the particular cause not of the person.’ This 
is given thus correctly by Lagarde. The previous editions 
and the Latin read % for 7 in both clauses, which makes ail 
the one only an inverted repetition of the other. The first } 
Epitome alters the sentence so as that this mistake is [ 
avoided. The second has the two clauses with the dis- al 
junctive instead of the article. i 















HOMILY XII. 29. A 

Peter, speaking of the difficulty of men’s adequately al 
judging the conduct of others, had said that ‘of some men i 
sinning or doing rightly, some of the things which they 
do now are their own, and some belong to others, @ piv t&a 
aurav éoriv, & 8? aAXdrora. Clement asked to have this 
explained, and Peter’s reply is very difficult. He begins 
by observing that the prophet of truth had said: ra ayaa 
MOciv Sei, paxdpiog 88 S ov Epyerar’ Suotwe Kai Ta KaKa 
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avaykn tAQeiv. But, he says, if evil things come by evil 
men, and good things are brought by good men, mpostiva 


Sat ded 4 wd . 2 A * a , sor * 
ct exaoTy TO ioLov, TO ayaloy Eivat H KaKOV, kal E> wy mpot- 


mpakev, dia Tov éADciv ra Sebrepa ayaba i} Kaka, Aria ida abroy 
Tig aipésewe bvra bd Tig Tov Deovd mpovoiag diedOciv Wkovd- 
punta. Now let us remember that this sentence was 
plainly intended to explain the difference between the 
actions that are téa and those that are a\Xdrpra. But if 
we take it as it stands, and all as one sentence, it only 
describes the actions that are iéa, and takes no notice of 
the aAddrpia, about which alone there was any difficulty. 
We should, therefore, make two sentences by putting a 
full stop, or colon, before xai 2 jv. But then, this as a 
separate sentence has no verb except in the relative clause, 
This, however, may be obtained by reading instead of dd 
rov é\Ociv, ‘by the coming,’ de rd eAOetv, ‘it must needs 
be that the secondary good or evil things come.’ As 
soon as the és became é:a, the rd as a natural consequence 
would become rov. Reading dc rd 2AOeiv, the article would 
have reference to the words of our Lord just before, ra 
ayaa éOctv Set x.r.A. So far the sense is made good, ‘out 
of the things he has previously done, there must needs be 
the coming to pass of the second good or evil things.’ But 
now as to the relative clause it is not satisfactory. It makes 
these secondary actions still the man’s own from choice, 
though economized by the providence of God, which 
scarcely suffices to make them a\Adroca. From Dressel’s 
note it appears that Neander, Guos¢. Syst., introduced ph 
after aipésewc. I should be glad to see the negative, but 
in such a form and position as might account for its loss. 
This would be the case if the original text had been ida 
avrov ov rij¢ aipéoewe Svra, where the similarity of ov with 
the last syllable of avrov might naturally have caused its 
loss. These secondary consequences did not belong to the 
design of the human good or wrong doer, but were ordered 
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to come out of their previous action by the dispensation of 
God’s providence, and so were a\Xdrpa. The alternative 
of this would be to make avrow refer, not to the human 
agent, but to God, following after in the sentence: ‘ which 
being the proper actions of His purpose, were ordered to 
result by the providence of God.’ If this manner of 
construction is not allowed, I think we must have the 
negative. That the passage was designed to explain the 
a\Nérora as rendering human judgment necessarily insuf- 
ficient, is plain from the conclusion which follows: ére 


* ' .. 0 ~ i ue 4 ‘ , , 
ovv Kploic auTn Yew, worep aywyvoc, TOV Sia waone kakovxtac 


&eAnAvOdra Kai dueurrov evpeBivra, éxeivov Zwi¢ aiwviov Kara- 
Eove8a. ——. This, thus printed by Lagarde, wants an 
apodosis, and must be taken as an aposiopesis of the 
writer for which there was no occasion conceivable, or else 
we must suppose the apodosis has been irretrievably lost, 
the second Epitome, which has this passage, agreeing with 
the above, and giving us no help, while the first omits it. 
Either supposition may be avoided by resorting to the 
mss. Instead of beginning with éwei they have éwi. As 
this is manifestly wrong, let us read for it éoriv. Then we 
shall have a complete sentence, ‘This judgment then 
belongs to God, that he who had been tried by all 
manner of ill-treatment and found blameless, might be 
deemed worthy of everlasting life. He then goes on to 
explain this. Those that by their own will have advanced 
in good deeds, are tried by those who of their own will 
have continued in malice. Their afflictions are enume- 
rated at length, as ill-usage by which anger and an impulse 
to revenge might seem to be reasonably produced. 


HOMILY XII. 30. 


‘But the teacher, knowing that they who unjustly do 
these things are under condemnation from former sins, 
and that by means of men under condemnation the spirit 
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of malice carries them into effect, rovc piv avOowrove xaba 
GvOpwroi siotv, cat dC auapriacg bpyava yevouévove kaxlag éXetiy 
ovveBovAcvaer, we piravPowmlav ackova., x.r.r.” Here aoxoi- 
ow must be dative after ouvveBobdevoev, the comma being 
removed; and I cannot but think that we should be roig, 
‘those that practise philanthropy,’ by which philanthro- 
pists in general are meant, for he adds, ‘and that those 
who are wronged, as far as in them lies, should also deliver 
from their condemnation those who do them wrong.’ 

Presently we are told, that if the righteous avenge 
their persecutions mapa 76 mpwrot debrepot TO avdTd TOI KaKoi¢ 
of ayaQot rpdocouev. Cotelerius translates this, preter 
quam quod primi non sumus, secundi idem, etc. From 
this it was supposed that he found rd mu) wewro, which 
Davies thought was not required. The second Epitomist 
gives mowror 7) Sebrepo1, Which would mean, ‘in comparison 
with being first or second.’ This is very poor, but 
Wieseler seems to like it, and says that rapa rd mpwrot, deb- 
reoot, ferri nequit. I am not sure that with civa:, understood 
after wowro, it would be so very intolerable. But there 
is no need of all this fuss. None of them seem to have 
perceived that wpdror debrepor is a proverbial form like the 
mpwro Ecxarol, Kal Exyxaro. mowro Of the Gospels. In our 
fashion the words should be printed wapa ro ‘ mpwror deb- 
repo, along of the saying, mpwro: Sebrepo. I fancy this 
needs only to be mentioned to be acknowledged. 


HOMILY XII. 32. 
After enumerating various acts of Christian charity 


Peter says, xal ravra piv ayarn 1% mpdc wavta avOpwmov Tedcia 
To Gppev ptpog éoriv ovca rij¢ ptAavOowziac. In this the 
words «at ravra, used to introduce some aggravating cir- 
cumstance, seem quite out of place, and would be very 
awkward as an apposition with ayamn. I think we should 
read xara ravra, ‘in accordance with these things.’ 
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HOMILY XIII. 4. 


Peter, explaining why they do not eat with the 
unbaptized, says, Opnoxeia yap Siapepdvrwe rovro ovovpuev. 
Schwegler would read diapépovrec; but the rule of retain- 
ing the more difficult reading would hold good here. But 
we should not translate the adverb precipue as in the 
Latin, but construing Opnoxeia with it, ‘in a manner that 
concerns religious observances.’ If any change was to be 
made we should read Opnoxeia crapepov roovro mowwiper. 
We may compare mepl rav Opnoxeia dcapepdvtwy in xiii. 8. 
At the close we have péxpi¢ Gv py ta abra airy ppovye. 
This is the reading of O. In P. the wi, which Weiseler 
says is inept, is omitted. It is not inept; in the one case 
néxote would be ‘as long as,’ in the other, ‘until.’ 


HOMILY XIll. 8. 


» , s > , ‘ , vr , > 
Eorw o€ rig Treol avOowrov TLVvOC Adyoe, ov pavévTog Ev 


Baorsia tov OcoceSnoavrwy 6... wv aBavarwe Kai aditwe 
Piioar Eye. Thus Lagarde has printed. O. has éyAw», 
and P. éyAov, for which Cotelerius substituted dyAoc. The 
objection to this is, of course, the disparaging sense of 
dxy\oc, 2 mob. Perhaps we might read 6 @é\wv. 


HOMILY XIV. 4. 


Peter says to the old man who believed in astrology, 
‘But even if Nativity really exists, do not be anxious to 
persuade me not to worship Him who is Lord even of the 
stars, ob OéXovrog Kai wh yevioOa tT, yevéoOa Sbvarov. Thus 
Lagarde after P. It seems to me to be nonsense, even if 
we make éué the antecedent of ov. O. has adévaroy, which 
makes sense and agrees with the reason subjoined, ‘ for 
the subject must needs obey the ruler.’ 

He goes on to say, it is superfluous indeed if Nativity 


Se a a 
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prevails to worship the supposed deities, ‘ for neither does 
anything happen, nor can they do anything contrary to 
what pleases destiny, ry xaféAov avrov vrokeiuevor yevéoe.’ 
Then follows in Lagarde’s text: ei yéveotg Eoriv, avtixera rd 
fa) Tow@Tov apxev. vmroxeiaDa ov Obvatat we ayévynrov éavrod 
mptaBvrepov perv Exov. This is the reading in both ass, 
An extract in Cod. Reg., 804, puts 4 before tzoxeicfa, 
which seems to have no business, but introduces 7 
ayévnrov after dtvara, which seems necessary. In the 
hypothetic proposition preceding, one does not see the 
logical connexion between the antecedent and the con- 
sequent. I propose, therefore, to connect éi yéveoie torw 
with the preceding words, ry xaOdXou abrav yevio, ti yéveate 
éortv. I then remove the stop after apyev and put rq be- 
fore the succeeding proposition. ‘That the not-first should 
rule is opposed to, “the uncreated cannot be subject, as 
uncreated having nothing elder than itself.’’ That the 
not-first, that is stars, should rule, is contrary to the 
admitted principle that the uncreated cannot be subject 
to any. The article rm would be prepositive to the whole 
sentence. We might avoid this by reading dtvacba for 
Sbévara, but one would avoid unnecessary alteration. The 
two ways of writing would be: 


> 4 ‘ ‘ cal »” ae a > 
GQVTLKELTQL TO [L2]) TWPWTOV ApKetv Tw broker bar ou duvarat K.T.A. 


> , ‘ ‘ ~ » ae ~ > , 
Gvrikevtat TO ui) TpATov dpxew To iroKeiaOat ov SivacGar x.7.X. 


HOMILY XIV. 9. 


Clement’s mother, gathering from Peter’s account of 
what the old man had told her, that her husband was dead, 
cried out, as in the MSS., oluot, ave, yuag ayatov xplo 


avrog piv éreAcirnaac, tyusic S& ZHvree PwC dodpev, except that 
avroc pév is absent from P. Lagarde has for xpioe in- 
troduced into his text axpiri, which gives the opposite 
meaning to that which seems to have been intended. 
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The Latin of Cotelerius renders, mori voluisti. There is 
no reason for introducing the notion of suicide. It simply 
means, you died wisely, with discernment. The whole 
sentence should be rendered, ‘ Alas, husband, loving us you 
yourself indeed wisely died, but we living behold the 
light.’ Lagarde’s alteration is quite arbitrary and is no 
improvement. 


HOMILY XIV. 10. 


The old man being recognized as Faustus, is asked by 
Peter why he told his story as that of another person 
whom he feigned to have died. He replies, that he had 
done so because, being akin to the Emperor, if he should 
be recognized, people in local authority, wishing to gratify 
the Emperor, would have endeavoured to restore him to 
his former condition which he had renounced. He adds: 
ov yap Hovvauny, wept TwY Euol HyaTHuEVWN Ta péyloTAa WE TEI 
Qavévrwy kolvac, Tod¢ THY Tov Piov TpuPiy EuavTdov amociddvat. 
In the Latin of Cotelerius we have the following trans- 
lation: qui enim me ob mortem carorum creditam ad 
maxima damnaveram, non poteram vite deliciis indulgere. 
One would suppose that there was but one possible mean- 
ing of the passage, ‘ For having judged concerning those 
that had been beloved by me in the highest degree as 
concerning those that had died, I could not give myself 
back to the indulgence of life.’ 


HOMILY XIV. 11. 


Faustus, who was a believer in astrology, admitting 
that prognostications sometimes failed, says it was be- 
cause the astrologers were imperfectly acquainted with 
their art. Peter says, amTexe pymwe wept wy adnfevovow 
imitvyxavovew Kal ovyl axorBovvreg Afyouow. Lagarde 
should have put a comma after a@meye as in former 
editions, ‘Hold off! lest it may be that when they speak 
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truly they succeed by chance and not from accurate 
knowledge.’ The Epitomes have irexe. This should not 
be accepted, as it is the more easy reading and the weaker 
also. 


HOMILY XV. 3. 


Faustus acknowledges that much of what Peter says 
is reasonable, and Peter asks, as from P., ri ovv rd kparow 
ae cic Tiv Hpertpav miorw eADeiv, Aéye. Dressel and Lagarde 
supply from O. the needful yi) before cic. Lagarde says he 
did not remark its absence from P., which he had gone 
over. 


HOMILY XV. 4. 


Peter says the events were by divine dispensation; 
@KovounOn odv pyro  amoonula Kal vavayiov Kat Bavarov 
vrovola kal ampacia. For vavayiov Cotelerius has vav¢payiw 
with a conjecture of vavgpayiov. Lagarde has vav¢oayly 
as a dative, with tzovofa and the word he substitutes for 
amopasia. Ido not see the use of these datives. Properly 
vavaytov is a piece of a wreck, but this writer uses the word 
for shipwreck. Both Mss. have the unintelligible ampacia. 
Wieseler suggests the very weak awagpria which Lagarde 
adopts in his text, only making it amapriqa. It is to be 
observed that the particulars mentioned above are followed 
by the lads’ education in Grecian dogmas. Something 
then between the shipwreck and their education is wanted. 
The word azpacia came, no doubt, from some notion of 
their having been sold by the Pirates to Justa. We might 
read ai mpdoec, the plural referring to the sale of both lads, 
or if that is thought harsh, % mpaorc, though the other is 
more like the MS. reading. Nothing could be poorer than 
arapria in this connexion and position. Schwegler’s note 
is, ‘mpace vel merpac0a conj. Cotel. apactar (stupores) conj. 
Dav.’ The stupor was Davies’s own. 
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HOMILY XV. 10. 

Faustus says, ‘What, do we not see many ungodly 
men poor, and are they along of that of the number of the 
saved?’ Peter replies, ‘Not at all, for poverty is not 
acceptable if it covets what it ought not.’ He then adds: 
bore tivig TH) Tpoatpice mAovTovaw yxphuacv, Kal we mrE0- 
vexteiv émDunovvrec tyswpovvrat’ GAN’ ove? ev TH TévyTa Eivai 
twa TavTWwe Oikaide iortv. For he may be poor in money, 
but covet or do what he specially ought not.’ This is the 
reading of P. Dressel, from O., introduces wevduevuc be- 
tween wAovrovow and yojuaow, and Lagarde follows him 
inthis. It spoils the sense, as it makes the two members 
to have the same meaning, whereas there is plainly an 
opposition intended. Besides the word mXeovexreiv, to 
have more, shows that in the first member it was not the 
poor he was speaking of, but rich men mopoatpéon, and 
therefore coveting more. 


HOMILY XVI. 6. 


Simon, on the first day of the discussion at Laodicea, 
adduces passages from the Old Testament that implied a 
plurality of gods, and quotes as follows: dAAore, ‘ Beot of 
tov ovpavov Kal tiv viv [ovK éroincav, aToA~cOwaay,’ we TH | 
an TeTonKOTwY awdAAvoBa per\Advtwv. The MSS. are defec- 
tive in this place, and Cotelerius rightly supplied the 
defect by introducing the words between the brackets. 
But there is another error that I have not seen noticed. 
The clause beginning w¢ r@v does not suit Simon’s object. 
It was to show that there were more than one engaged in 
the making of the world. The yu is misplaced, we should 
read we ray meromkdtrwv py atddAAvoba pedAXASvTwv. This 
will be manifest from Peter’s words in reply, ch. 8: xat 
Touro simw@y ovx we éviwy memomKdtwy Kal mw) aTto\AuLévwr, 
w¢ ipuhvevoac. As the py is placed in Simon’s words, it 
could not fail to be construed with wemroixdrwv. 
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HOMILY XVI. 10. 


Peter had said that we judge of God from having been 
made in His likeness. Presently he says, ‘ But if there is 
another, first let him put on (us), évdvedrw, a new form, 
a new shape, that by the new shape of the body I may 
recognize the new God.’ The word évdvedrw, it will be 
observed, is active, and the pronoun ‘us’ or ‘me’ must be 
understood as implied in the active form. It will be seen 
that Peter ascribes to God a form similar to our bodily 
shape. The Latin translation induat is insufficient. Induo 
by itself would mean to put upon one’s self. 


HOMILY XVI. 13. 


In this passage Peter adduces Deut. xiii., ‘If there 
arise in the midst of thee a dreamer of dreams, &c.,’ in a 
remarkable manner. He stops at the words, ‘ Thou shalt 
not hearken to that prophet,’ without the following sen- 
tence: ‘the Lord your God proveth you, &c.’ He then 
takes up ver. 9, seg., ‘Thine hands shall be first to stone 
him ... because he hath sought, éwéeipace, to draw thee 
away isan the Lord thy God.’ He then subjoins a verse 
that is not in the Bible, but which, from its Hebraistic 
character, might belong to some Targum or other Jewish 
document: ‘ But if thou shalt say in thine heart, how hath 
he wrought that sign or wonder, thou shalt surely know, 
ytyvwokwy yvwoy, that the Tempter hath tempted, dr 6 
mepagwy étmeipatev, to know if thou fearest the Lord thy 
God.’ Having thus omitted the proving by God and 
introduced that by the Tempter, he goes on to say that the 
phrase, Ore 6 wepdfwv imcipagev had been expressed, but 
that it appears in a different form after the removal to 
Babylon. And to account for his insisting on the origi- 
nality of this expression, he says that God, who knoweth 
all things, did not try in order that He might know for 
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Himself. His object was plainly to refute Simon’s im- 
putation of ignorance to the God of the O. T. Peter could 
hardly have been supposed by the writer to push back the 
version of the LXX to the time of the Captivity, and 
he seems to point to the traditional recension of the 
Scriptures by Ezra, I fail to see the significance of the 
note quoted in reference to this from Cotelerius by 
Dressel—Nunc enim fuerunt pseudoprophete in populo 
Judaico. 


HOMILY XVI. 15. 


Peter says that our Lord had not alleged that there 
were other gods beside the Creator, nor had He proclaimed 
Himself to be God, but only Son of God. Simon says, ob 
doxsi cor ovy Tov ad Ocov Oedv civac; this is not to be con- 
founded with the @cdc & Ocov of later controversies. It 
means that He who is from God is God. Peter will not 
afirm this, as he had not heard it from Him. 


HOMILY XVI. 16. 


Peter says, ‘It belongs to the Father not to have 
been begotten, but to a Son to have been begotten. The 
begotten is not compared with the unbegotten or even 
self-begotten.’ Simon asks, ‘Is it not the same even by 
generation?’ Peter replies, ‘he that is not in all respects 
the same with any one cannot have all the same appel- 
lations with him.’ Simon says, ‘this is to assert and not 
to prove.’ Peter rejoins in words which now have their 
proper form in Lagarde’s text: dia ri ov vote Ore rd piv 


ayévyntov Tvxxavet i) Kal avroyévvyntoy, Td O& yévynrov dv 7d 
avrd AéyecOa ov dbvarat, ovo av Tig avriig ovaiag 6 yeyev- 
vmiévog ty yeyevyyxdtt. . . . This can, of course, be 
translated with the punctuation as here given, only it 
makes the clause, rd dé «.r.A., a new proposition, which 
spoils the opposition between rd uév and 71d dé. I should 
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be inclined to put a colon after 6v, and to construe this 
with rvyyave, happens to be, a very common form. ‘The 
one happens to be unbegotten, or even self-begotten, the 
other begotten.’ Then we would begin a new sentence, 
‘They cannot be the same, not even if the begotten were 
of the same substance with him who begat him.’ It is 
plain from the sequel that it was not intended to deny 
this. The lacuna, marked by dots, would be filled either 
by avrév or by ein. O. has dv, ra avra, which falls in with 
my punctuation. 


J. QUARRY. 


NOTE ON TERENCE, ANDRIA, 3. 5. 7. 


Nam qufd ego nunc dicdm patri ? negdbon velle mé, modo 
Qui sum pollicitus ducere ? qua facere id audeam. 


Umpfenbach reads with Lachmann: gua audacta td facere 
audeam ? A much simpler correction is to read: 


Qui sim pollicitus dfacere ? qua FACIE facere id afideam ? 


Ae 





THE COMMENTARY OF HIPPOLYTUS ON 
DANIEL. 


U NTIL lately this work of Hippolytus was only known 

by unconnected fragments, variously preserved. 
In 1877 Bardenhewer published a valuable monograph, in 
which he criticized the different fragments purporting to 
have been derived from this work, arranged in order those 
whose genuineness he admitted, and edited them with a 
commentary. New light has been thrown on the subject 
by one of the most recent of the many ‘finds’ of our gene- 
ration. Georgiades found in the library of a monastery 
used as a theological college in the island Chalki' a manu- 
script which contained entire the fourth book of the commen- 
tary of Hippolytus on Daniel. This led Georgiades to make 
searches for remains of Hippolytus in various European 
libraries, and he promises to give the results of his labour 
in an annotated edition of the manuscript which he dis- 
covered. Meanwhile he gave the text to the world ina 
series of articles contributed to a Greek periodical pub- 
lished at Constantinople, 1 éx«Anoraorixy aAjOeaa, the first of 
these articles appearing in May, 1885. The numbers of 
this periodical for 1885 fell into the hands of Mr. J. H. 
Kennedy, who, in 1888, published in Dublin, as a separate 
tract, all the articles of Georgiades which they contained, 
and which Mr. Kennedy supposed to give the entire of 
the new discovery. Through a notice of Mr. Kennedy’s 


' One of a little group of islands of Marmora, not far from Constanti- 
called the Prince’s Islands, in the sea _ nople. 
VOL. VIII. M 
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tract in Bishop Lightfoot’s Clement the attention of 
German scholars was drawn to this new find, and on their 
obtaining the numbers of % éxxAnotaorixh ad7Oera it appeared 
that Georgiades had given more text than Mr. Kennedy 
published. Consequently Dr. Bratke, Professor of Church 
History at Bonn, found an opening for publishing a com- 
plete edition of the fourth book of Hippolytus on Daniel, 
in a tract which appeared in the early part of this year 
(1891). Later (December, 1891) he published, in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeztschrift, an article dealing with doubts which had 
presented themselves as to the soundness of the text of the 
commentary on Daniel, on account of chronological dis- 
crepancies between its statements and those contained in 
works by Hippolytus of undoubted genuineness. A com- 
paratively small discrepancy is that, in the commentary 
on Daniel, our Lord is said to have come in the year of the 
world 5500, whereas in the Chronicle the date is 5502. 
But a very serious one is that in the work on Daniel the 
duration of our Lord’s earthly life is reckoned at 33 years, 
in the Chronicle 30. I cannot adopt Dr. Bratke’s solution 
of this difficulty, for his speculations are, in my opinion, 
vitiated by his having adopted what I regard as an 
erroneous date for the commentary on Daniel. In fact, I 
am disposed to believe that historians generally assign to 
the commencement of the literary career of Hippolytus an 
earlier date than is warranted by the evidence; and, at 
least with regard to the particular work now under con- 
sideration, I hope, in this paper, to prove that it is more 
than thirty years later than the commonly accepted date. 
In Bardenhewer’s tract he had remarked that the com- 
mentary on Daniel was, to all appearance, written in a time 
of persecution ; and believing that the persecution was that 
of Severus he assigned to the commentary the date 202. 
Against so early a date I used (in Smith’s Dzctionary of 
Christian Biography) an argument which still seems to 
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me to be a good one. The persecution of Severus was a 
time of great tension for the Christians, and Eusebius tells 
us (H. £. vi. 7) that the violence of the persecution had so 
disturbed men’s minds, that the belief became general 
among Christians, that the personal appearance of Anti- 
christ was close at hand; and he states that this theory was 
presented in a treatise on the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
published by an ecclesiastical writer named Judas, in the 
year 203. Now Hippolytus, in the commentary on Daniel, 
maintains the theory that our Lord’s second coming was 
to take place at the termination of 6000 years of the world’s 
history, and so (since he dated the first coming at A.M. 5500), 
that the fulfilment of the prophecy was not to take place 
till 500 years after our Lord’s birth. It seemed to me that 
we must suppose the Christians to have enjoyed several 
years of peace and prosperity after the persecution of 
Severus, before the belief could commend itself to them, 
that the terror then excited had been but a false alarm, and 
that they must wait some 300 years more before their Lord 
should appear. My argument, however, failed to con- 
vince Bishop Lightfoot, who was of opinion (Clement, ii. 
393) that the contents of the new portion discovered by 
Georgiades were all in favour of the early date. 

I consider that I can now distinctly prove the late 
date of the commentary on Daniel by showing that it con- 
tains corrections of chronological mistakes made by Hip- 
polytus when he framed his Easter cycle, published not 
earlier than A.D. 224. I hold that at that time he was 
unacquainted with the chronological system of Africanus, 
and I think it likely that he had become acquainted with 
it when he wrote the commentary on Daniel. But 
whether he derived his corrections from Africanus or not, 


the work containing corrections is clearly the later one. 
In fact, I cannot but express my astonishment at one sen- 


tence of Lightfoot’s, the view expressed in which has been 
M2 
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followed by Bratke. Taking notice of the fact that the 
Easter cycle puts the Passion in the thirtieth year of our 
Lord’s life, and the work on Daniel puts it in the thirty. 
third, he says (p. 392): ‘As the commentary on Daniel was 
apparently written much earlier than the other works, he 
perhaps saw some way meanwhile of fitting in the three 
Passovers of St. John into his later chronology. At all 
events, he cannot have been unaware of the difficulty,’ 
In reply to this ‘ perhaps,’ I must ask what possible mode 
of reconcilement there could have been. Surely, if we 
were told that a man at one period of his life had reckoned 
the duration of our Lord’s earthly life at thirty years, and 
at another period at thirty-three, it would be common sense 
to hold the former view to be the earlier. St. Luke ex- 
pressly tells that our Lord commenced his public ministry 
when about thirty years of age, and there is nothing in 
the Synoptic Gospels that would oblige us to believe that 
that ministry lasted more than one year. The duration 
‘thirty years’ is, therefore, that which would naturally 
occur to a hasty reader, and there is reason to think is that 
which Hippolytus would have derived from his predeces- 
sors. But a careful student of the Fourth Gospel discovers 
that our Lord is there represented as taking part in three 
Passovers, and therefore that His ministry must have lasted 
more than two years. It is quite intelligible that Hippoly- 
tus might originally have estimated the duration as thirty 
years, and that afterwards, when it was pointed out to 
him what inferences were to be drawn from St. John’s 
Gospel which he highly valued, he might willingly have 
accepted the correction .of thirty into thirty-three, but it 
is absolutely inconceivable that he could have first given 
the correct figure, thirty-three, and afterwards, for some 
unknown reason, altered it to thirty. 

That Hippolytus should not, in 224, have known the 
work of Africanus is credible in itself, because the chrono- 
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logy of Africanus goes down to the year 221. I had, how- 
ever, endeavoured formally to prove that he did not, in an 
article contributed to this periodical which was published 
in 1873; but as that article is likely to be inaccessible to 
many of my present readers, I take the liberty of repeating 
here the leading steps of my argument. 

(1). Hippolytus was perhaps best known among his 
contemporaries as the inventor of a cycle to be used in 
determining the time of Easter. This is the only one of 
his works described at length by Eusebius, and the cycle 
is still to be seen engraved on one of the earliest remains 
of Christian art, a statue of the saint preserved in the 
library of St. John Lateran, at Rome. The Christian 


feast, like the Jewish Passover whence it was derived, 
was celebrated at the time of a full moon, and as the 
first generations of Christians had not astronomical know- 
ledge enough to be abte to calculate beforehand the times 


of occurrence of full moon, they were under a dependence, 
which they felt to be humiliating, on the practice of their 
Jewish neighbours. It was natural that gratitude should 
be felt to Hippolytus, who freed them from this depend- 
ence, by presenting them with a Table which professed to 
give the true dates of the Paschal full moon for all time. 
He had become acquainted with a cycle of eight years 
used by some early Greek astronomers,’ and accepted it 


* The ordinary Greek calendar con- 
tained months of 30 and 29 days 
alternately; that is to say, it went on 
the supposition that the true length of 
a lunar month is 29} days. Twelve 
such months make 354 days, which 
come short of the solar year of 365} 
days by 11} days. 
difference amounts to go days, and the 
idea was that, if in the course of the 


In 8 years the 


8 years we intercalate 3 months of 


30 days each, we should begin the 
next 8 years with the Ist day of a 
month, when the other months for these 
years would begin on the same days of 
the solar years as before, and that thus 
we should have a calendar good for all 
time. But, unfortunately, not to men- 
tion other flaws in the scheme, the 
lunar month is really longer than 294 
days. 
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with implicit faith; that is to say, he believed that after 
eight years the full moons returned with absolute accuracy 
to the same days of the month, so that it would only be 
necessary to note the days of occurrence of full moon for 
eight successive years, and you would then be in a posi- 
tion to name the days of full moon in any other year, 
future or past. He drew up such a Table accordingly, but 
he wished that his Table should exhibit the days of the 
week, as well as of the month. Now, assuming his prin- 
ciple to be correct, in seven times eight years the full 
moons would return to the same day of the week, as well 
as of the month. A cycle, therefore, of 56 years would 
have answered his purpose, but the cycle actually engraved 
on his chair is a double cycle of such a kind; that is to 
say, it is one of 112 years. 

(2). It is not typographically convenient to exhibit 
here the whole of the cycle, but I print the first column, 
translated into our modern notation, by the help of which 
the reader can easily supply the other six columns :— 


Int. . April 13, Saturday. 
. April 2, Wednesday. Incarnation of Christ. 
B. - March 21, 22, Sunday. Hezekiah. 
. April 9, Saturday. Josiah. 
March 29, Wednesday. 
. March 18, Sunday. 
. April 5, Saturday. 
. March 25, Wednesday. 
g. April 13, Tuesday. 
. April 2, Saturday. 
- March 21, 22, Wednesday. 
. April 9, Tuesday. 
- March 29, Saturday. 
. March 18, Wednesday. 
. April 5, Tuesday. 
. March 25, Saturday. 
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In the above, B. marks bissextile years, and Int. those 
in which an intercalary month is to be inserted. The days 
of the month are the same for all the columns, being the 
only days on which, according to the belief of Hippolytus, 
Paschal full moons could occur. The second column 
contains days of the week, each one-day earlier than 
those in the first column; that is to say, as the first 
column begins Saturday, Wednesday, &c., so the second 
begins Friday, Tuesday, &c. In other words, the cycle 
exhibits that in the first year the full moon was Saturday, 
April 13; in 16 years’ time it would be Friday, April 13; 
in 16 years more Thursday, and so on, until, at the end of 
112 years it comes back to Sunday, April 13, again. 
Hippolytus states that the first year of his cycle corre- 
sponds to the first year of the Emperor Alexander, that is 
to say, to A.D. 222. The meaning of the notes /ucarnation 
of Christ, &c., will be explained presently. 

(3). But it is only true in a very rough way, that after 
eight years full moons return to the same day. On the 
first attempt to use a cycle founded on this supposition its 
difference from the truth might not be great enough to 
attract attention ; but the error would go on accumulating, 
and when another eight years came round the cycle must 
come under suspicion. On the third repetition the cycle 
would certainly be abandoned as worthless. There is 
independent evidence that the cycle of Hippolytus was 
thus abandoned in less than twenty years after it was 
published.* We have thus a decisive confirmation of the 
soundness of the arguments for the contemporaneous 
origin of the statue of Hippolytus already mentioned. 


* This appears from a Pseudo- tained; but each of the dates given by 
Cyprianic tract, De Pascha Computus, Hippolytus has had to be pushed on 
published in the year 243, in which — three days. 
the idea of the 16 years’ cycle is re- 
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Clearly it must have been before the worthlessness of the 
cycle of Hippolytus was discovered that it was engraved 
for his perpetual honour. 

(4). For our purposes it is more convenient that the 
Table published by Hippolytus was not accurate. A per- 
fectly correct calendar of full moons would reveal nothing 
on the face of it as to the time when it was composed ; but 
one only correct for a limited time may confidently be 
assigned to the period when it gave true information. 
Now, the Table of Hippolytus gives accurately the astro- 
nomical full moons for the years 217-224, inclusive. For 
the eight following years the true full moons are a day or 
two later than those given by the Table; for the eight 
previous years they are a day or two earlier. As we go 
further away from the first-mentioned years the cycle 
goes further and further astray. It is, therefore, a reason- 
able conclusion that Hippolytus got the idea of the eight 
years’ cycle about A.D. 216; that he then noted the full 
moons for eight successive years, and published the re- 
sults about 224 in a Table which he expected would ex- 
hibit the full moons for all time to come. In publishing 
his cycle he began with A.D. 222, because it was the first 
year of the reign of the then emperor. 

(5). But we are still more indebted to the mistake of 
Hippolytus in supposing that his cycle enabled him to tell 
the day of the month and of the week of any Passover, or 
Easter, past or future, for he investigated the date of every 
Passover mentioned in the Old Testament, and noted to 
what year of his cycle it belonged, so that the cycle 
engraved on the chair contains implicitly Hippolytus’s 
whole system of chronology. To make this plain I givea 
list of the notes on the cycle, which, it is to be remem- 
bered, is one of 112 years :— 
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Year of Cycle. 
2 Wednesday, April 2, 
3 Sunday, March 21, 22,* 
4 Saturday, April 9, 
15 Tuesday, April 5, 
17. Friday, April 13, 
22 Saturday, March 18, 
32. Friday, March zs, 
35 Friday, March 21, 22, 
55 Wednesday, April 5, 
Friday, April z, 
Wednesday, April 9, 
Wednesday, April 5, 


, ‘ - 

yeveots Xpiotov. 

éCexias. 

iwoetas. 

éfod0s kara Saviyd. 

* ‘ . Rng? eek 

€odpas kKaTa dave ir KQaL €V Epynpo. 

ih ‘ ‘ ee 

élexias kata davinAd Kal iwoeias. 
, ~ 

mabos Xpurrov. 

inoods. 

invovs Kara SaviyA. 

” 

€f0d0s. 

> > , 

év épyp. 


II écdpas. 


(6). To speak now of the chronological use to be made 
of these notes—it is easy to see, that since the Table tells 
the year of the cycle to which each Passover belongs, we 
should have Hippolytus’s exact date if we only knew in 


which series of 112 years he supposed the event to have 
occurred. But there can be no difficulty about that, since 
we can never go so many as 112 years wide of the mark in 
trying to restore his chronology.° 

For instance, let it be asked what did Hippolytus 
reckon as the year of the Passion. The Table puts it down 
as the 32nd year of his cycle. Now, the first year of the 
cycle on the chair is stated to be the first year of the 


* This curious double date has not 
been explained. The Sunday belongs 
to March 21. I note that in 216 the 
full moon really occurred in the fore- 
noon of March 21, and in 224 in the 
afternoon of March 22. And my guess 
is, that Hippolytus had begun the 
formation of his cycle in 216, and had 
put down March 21, but that in 224, 
the year when I take him to have 
published his cycle, he had some doubt 
of the accuracy of his note, and so 


gave the alternative March 22. 

5 Strangely enough, this is what 
Hilgenfeld has done in an article in his 
Zeitschrift (1892, p. 271), which has 
reached me since the present Paper 
was in type. He has rightly appre- 
hended the chronological use to be 
made of the cycle ; but in one place he 
goes 112 years wrong, in another 224, 
arriving at results so strange, that I 
wonder he was not startled by them. 
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Emperor Alexander; that is to say, A.D. 222, and the 
32nd of that cycle would be A.D. 253. The 32nd year of 
the preceding cycle would be 112 years earlier, 2.2. A.D. 141, 
a date still too late. But go back another 112 years, and 
we come to A.D. 29, which is clearly the date intended; and 
there is independent evidence that Hippolytus supposed 
the Passion to have occurred in that year. The consuls for 
the year were C. Fufius Geminus and L. Trebellius Gemi- 
nus, and hence the year is often spoken of as that of the 
two Gemini. 

(7). The method just employed might equally be used 
to express in our modern reckoning the date B.C. which 
Hippolytus assigned to each of the Old Testament Pass- 
overs mentioned in his cycle; or, perhaps, with less trouble 
we can see what interval he supposed to have separated 
any two of these Passovers. For example, we see at a 
glance that since yévest¢ Xpiorov is marked on the second 
year of the cycle, and rafoc on the 32nd, Hippolytus, when 
he made the cycle, must have supposed that our Lord 
suffered in the 30th year of his life. Take again the first 
two Passovers named in the Table, that of Hezekiah, which 
is put down to the third year of the cycle, and that of 
Josiah, which is referred to the fourth. Hippolytus must 
have counted the interval between them either one year, 
or 113, 225, &c. One year is out of the question, and as 
we know roughly that the interval was somewhat over 100 
years, we can conclude that Hippolytus counted it exactly 
113 years. Proceeding in this way, and reasoning solely 
from the Table on the chair, we can restore the chronology 
of Hippolytus, and write it in our modern notation as 
follows. He counted :— 


The Exodus, ; é : ; : .C. 1689 
According to Daniel, . ; 1556 
Joshua’s Passover, : ‘ 5 1648 
According to Daniel, . ‘ . 1516 
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Hezekiah’s, . ‘ 
According to Daniel, 

Josiah’s, ’ 

According to Daniel, 


Ezra’s ‘ , 
According to Daniel, ‘ F 

Birth of Christ, . F : ; . - I 
The Passion, ‘ ? ; 5 ; ee 26 


The most striking thing in this Table is the double 
date assigned to each Passover, the difference not being 
small, but in each case as much as 130 years. The 
explanation is, that he was unable to reconcile with the 
prophecy of Daniel the interval between Ezra and Christ, 
as deduced from secular historians. That interval is given 
on the chair as 563 years, and we know from another 
source the process by which he got it. He added together 
the lengths of the reigns of the Persian kings from Cyrus 
to Alexander, and made the sum 245 years; and he 
counted the period from Alexander to Christ as about 
80 olympiads, or 320 years. On the other hand, he 
thought that, according to Daniel’s prophecy, the interval 
ought to be only 434 years. Daniel’s words are: ‘Seventy 
weeks are determined upon thy people. . . . Know 
therefore and understand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem 
unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, and 
three score and two weeks,’ &c. Accordingly, most in- 
terpreters have counted the seventy weeks as beginning 
from the time (still future when the prophecy was delivered) 
of the issuing of the Persian king’s edict for the restoration 
of Jerusalem ; but Hippolytus counts from the time of the 
prophecy itself. This he takes to have been received in 
the 21st year of the Captivity ; the 7 weeks first mentioned 
in the prophecy he takes to refer to the 49 years remaining 
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to the end of the 70 years’ captivity. So thence to the 
Messiah he counted the predicted period to be 62 weeks, or 
434 years, not 490, as other interpreters had reckoned. 
But on the chair he makes the astonishing confession 
that he is quite unable to reconcile this with the interval 
deduced from secular history; and apparently, being at a 
loss which to choose, he calculates the date of every Pass- 
over both on the supposition of a 563 and a 434 years’ 
interval. 

(9). But here a curious point demands attention. The 
prophecy of Daniel evidently only affects the interval be- 
tween Ezra and Christ, and therefore the difference between 
the two computations, which in that case is 130 years, ought 
to be the same for every other Passover. But actually it 
mounts step by stepto 131, to 132, to 133 years. The expla- 
nation is that Hippolytus, who was but a poor arithmetician, 
in computing the interval from Ezra to Hezekiah, by add- 
ing together the intervals from Ezra to Josiah, and from 
Josiah to Hezekiah, counts twice over the year of Josiah 
common to the two intervals; and in this way he went a 
year wrong for every interval he added in. The reader will 
nore easily pardon the mistake if he tries himself to do a 
sum in addition of numbers expressed in the Roman or 
Greek notation. Hippolytus probably counted mechani- 
cally by means of an abacus. There is like inaccuracy in 
the Chronicle of which I shall speak presently. 

(10). From the fact that Hippolytus puts a double date 
on his cycle, as an unexplained mystery, we can safely 
conclude that at this time he was unacquainted with the 
solution of the difficulty given by Africanus, and which has 
been generally adopted by succeeding interpreters, namely, 
to count the 70 weeks from the final command to restore 
and build Jerusalem, given in the 2oth year of Artaxerxes. 
On the other hand, it is possible that Africanus may have 
been acquainted with the calculation of Hippolytus. He 
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says that if we count the years from the first of Cyrus to 
Christ, they exceed the 70 weeks by more than 100 years; 
that the excess is still greater if we count from the time that 
the prophecy was given to Daniel, and greater again if we 
count from the beginning of the captivity. The second 
method of computation is that adopted by Hippolytus, 
but it is, no doubt, possible that Africanus may refer to 
preceding computers whom Hippolytus followed. 

(11). The results just obtained enable us to assert with 
absolute confidence the correctness of the received opinion, 
which ascribes to Hippolytus the authorship of the system 
of chronology contained in the tract Liber Generateonts, 
which was included by Du Cange among the illustrative 
documents appended to his edition of the Paschal Chron- 
icle, and which was discussed in Mommsen’s well-known 
essay on the chronographer of the year 354. When I have 
occasion to speak of this work of Hippolytus I refer to it 
as his ‘Chronicle.’ In this tract the interval between the 
Exodus and the Passion is also counted by Passovers, and 
the intervals between the successive Passovers are given 
as 41, 864, 114, 108, 563, 30. On the chair the intervals 
are 41, 864, 113, 107, 563, 30. Thus the figures completely 
agree, except in two cases, where the difference is only a 
unit. This slight difference weighs nothing against the 
argument for identity of authorship furnished by agree- 
ment in a very peculiar chronology. Thus the four Hip- 
polytine intervals, 864, 114, 108, 563, are calculated by the 
Cyprianic computer 826, 103, 144, 465; by Eusebius, 730, 
114, 111, 514; by Syncellus, gog, 105, 128, 502; by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, 725, 102, 103, 529. The Chronicle gives 
us the details of the chronological system, of which the 
principal epochs are noted on the chair; and the chief 
additional information it gives is that Hippolytus counted 
our Lord to have appeared in the year of the world 5502. 
The Chronicle is completely silent about Daniel’s seventy 
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weeks, and assumes the 563 interval with undoubting 
confidence. This agrees with the fact that the Chronicle 
is later than the cycle, and is certainly not the work on 
the Passover mentioned by Eusebius, in which the cycle 
was embodied. 

(12). From the combined testimony of the Chronicle and 
of the engraving on the stone we have such full informa- 
tion as to the chronological system of Hippolytus that we 
can decisively disprove Mommsen’s conjecture, that he 
derived it from Africanus.’ His system differs from that 
of Africanus in a multitude of details. Here it will be 
enough to say that the years of the world assigned to the 
three events, the calling of Abraham, the Exodus, and the 
Babylonish Captivity, are, in the system of Hippolytus, 
3387, 3817, 4842; in that of Africanus, 3277, 3705, 4750. 
But the most decisive evidence is afforded by the proof 
just given that Hippolytus was ignorant of the reconcilia- 
tion made by Africanus between the prophecy of Daniel 
and secular history. 

(13). I come now to speak of the chronological differ- 
ences between the commentary on Daniel and the system 
adopted in the Chronicle and Easter cycle, but must first 


6 In the list of the works of Hippo- 
lytus engraved on the chair, as given 


‘ Sextus’ is Suidas, who speaks of a 
Sextus Africanus as the author of a 
by Migne (Patrologie x.) and other secular book called the Cesti. All 
authorities, we read awéde:tis xpdévwr 
But I 


published some time ago a correction 


early authorities who speak of the 
Church writer call him Julius. I my- 


self believe that the Church writer was 


rod wdoxa Kata év TH wivani. 


furnished me by Dr. Abbott, that the 
true reading is, instead of kara, Kal 
ra. 

7 Africanus has lately been the sub- 
ject of a study by Gelzer, Sextus 
Julius Africanus, Leipzig, 1880, I 
have that the 
combination made in the title is not a 
The only authority for 


never been satisfied 


little rash. 


the author of the Ces¢i, but I am not 
quite so sure that Suidas may not have 
been mistaken as to the pranomen. 
And when we proceed to ‘combine 
our information,’ we run the risk of 
making the same mistake as if we were 
to speak of Bishop Samuel Joseph 
Butler, the author of Hudibras and of 
the Analogy. 
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speak of their point of agreement, namely, the determina- 
tion of the date of our Lord’s crucifixion, which, in both 
systems, is fixed as March 25, A.D. 29. Now, as to the day 
of the month, it was inevitable that Hippolytus should have 
fixed it as he did, if he believed the year to be 29, for he was 
an implicit believer in the principle that after 16 years, full 
moons return to the same day, and as the Easter full moon 
was on March 25 in A.D. 221, he trusted his cycle that it 
must have been on the same day in A.D. 29. He could 
not have got the date March 25 from tradition, for there is 
no evidence that any one before him had fixed on this 
day. Clement of Alexandria gives the dates assigned by 
various persons who aimed at minute accuracy as March 
21, April 20, April 14.5. And there could have been no 
true tradition of the kind, for in the year 29 the full moon 
really fell on March 18, a full week away from the date of 
Hippolytus. In fact, according to the rules adopted by 
the Roman Church after it became acquainted with the 
19 years’ cycle, Easter in that year ought to have been 
celebrated on April 17. We can therefore regard the date 
March 25 as inseparably connected with the 16 years’ 
cycle of Hippolytus, and may confidently assert that any 
ancient writer who names March 25 as the day of the 
Crucifixion is later than Hippolytus, and got the idea from 
him. 

(14). It is a more doubtful question, whether Hippo- 
lytus had any historical authority for fixing on the year 
29. Of course, we know roughly that this could not have 
been far from the time, but for saying that this was 
exactly the year, I do not know that we have any author- 
ity clearly prior to or independent of Hippolytus. And 
Hippolytus had reasons, independent of historical testi- 


§ These dates were, no doubt, also calculation of the Passover day, pro- 
arrived at by astronomical backward _ bably by the help of the 19 years cycle. 
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mony, for fixing on that particular year; for with him it 
was an essential matter, that the day which his cycle 
exhibited as the Crucifixion day should be a Friday. Now, 
if he had a general knowledge of the time of the event, 
the only years he would find fulfilling this condition were 
26, 29, 32; and of these, 29 is chronologically the most 
probable. It seems to me quite possible that Hippolytus 
chose this year without any better reason than that here 
indicated, and that other writers simply repeated it after 
him. 


(15). I come now to the date of the birth of Christ. On 
the chair the second year of the cycle has the note yéveoi 
Xoorov, with the date April 2, as to which I have no 
doubt that the received opinion is right; that not the 
birth, but the conception of our Lord is intended. Now, 
as the cycle is only intended to give the dates of Easter 
full moons, the question arises, why should it be imagined 


that our Lord’s conception took place at such a time? No 
explanation of this presents itself in the remains of Hip- 
polytus himself; but in the Paschal Chronicle, a work of 
the seventh century, but which is largely based on the 
labours of earlier writers, we have a calculation which 
probably gives us a clue to the method of Hippolytus. It 
was inferred from Luke i. 36 that an interval of six 
months separated the conception of our Lord from that of 
John the Baptist. Now the idea, though no doubt an 
erroneous one, was entertained by many in early times, 
that the appearance of the angel Gabriel to Zacharias took 
place as he was ministering on the great day of Atone- 
ment, which was held on the 1oth day of the Jewish 
seventh month. If Hippolytus shared this opinion he 
might have allowed four days for the completion of the 
days of ministration of Zacharias, and for his return to his 
house, and so brought the conception of John the Baptist 
to the 14th day of the seventh month, and consequently, 
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that of our Lord to the 14th day of the first month. But 
whether this was the way in which he calculated or not, 
the cycle puts it beyond doubt, that Hippolytus reckoned 
the conception to have taken place at the time of the 
Passover full moon. 

We have then a simple answer to the question pro- 
posed by Professor Bratke, why did Hippolytus fix on 
April 2 as the day of our Lord’s conception? It was 
because that was the day on which his cycle exhibited 
the Passover full moon as having taken place in the year 
in which he believed the conception to have occurred. 

(16). But the commentary on Daniel enables us to 
answer another question—How was it that, notwith- 
standing the authority which Hippolytus enjoyed in 
the Western Church as a scientific chronologer, the 
Church has always celebrated the conception, not on 
April 2, but on March 25? We can now reply, Because 
Hippolytus himself, before his death, corrected his state- 
ment, and altered the date April 2 into March 25. The 
commentary on Daniel contains the statement, ‘ our Lord 
was born on Wednesday, December 25, in the 42nd year 
of the reign of Augustus, and the 5500th year from Adam. 
He suffered in the 33rd year, on Friday, March 25, in the 
18th year of Tiberius, and the consulship of Rufus and Ru- 
bellio.”® The statement as to the year of our Lord’s death 
is in complete accordance with cycle and Chronicle ; but 
that as to the date of His conception is doubly at variance 
with them, making the day March 25, instead of April 2, and 
the year A.M. 5500, instead of 5502. Now, the commentary 
confirms the date 5500 by various mystical reasons. Add 
together the length, breadth, and height of the ark of the 
covenant, and you get five cubits and a-half, from which 


» The substantial correctness of this reading has been lately confirmed by an 


independent authority. 
VOL, VIII. N 
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number that of 5500 is mystically derived. Again, St. John 
says (xix. 14), ‘It was the sixth hour’; but the day of the 
Lord is 1000 years, therefore the sixth hour means 500 years, 
I had thought these calculations reconcilable with the date 
5502, taken as a round number, and equivalent to 5500, 
although if that were intended we should have expected 
Hippolytus to have been exact in quoting St. John’s 
words, ‘It was about the sixth hour.’ However, I have 
convinced myself that 5500 exactly is what was intended, 
for I observe that the two corrections I have mentioned 
are inseparably connected: April 2 is the date given on 
the cycle for the Passover full moon of the year A.M. 5502, 
and March 25 for that of the year 5500. In fact, it is plain 
that the latter year, being separated by 32 years, or two 
cycles, from A.M. 5532, which Hippolytus counted as the 
year of the Passion, he must have reckoned the Passover 
full moon in each as occurring on the same day, viz. 
March 25. Thus then, if Hippolytus altered the year from 
A.M. 5502 to 5500, he would have inevitably altered the 
day of the Incarnation from April 2 to March 25; but if 
the day April 2 had been handed down by Hippolytus, I 
know no reason why any one should wish to change it, 
after the 16 years’ cycle had been exploded. 

I had thought the change from 5502 to 5500 might have 
been due to the influence of Africanus, who counted 5500 
as the year of our Lord’s birth. There seems also to bea 
trace of Africanus in the fact that the years of the Persian 
kings, which in the Chronicle are counted as 245, are in the 
commentary counted 230, as Africanus does, this reading 
being attested by St. Jerome. But I cannot see that in 
the commentary he makes any attempt to get over the 
difficulty the cycle shows him to have felt, of reconciling 
the two periods of 434 years and 563, though if he had 
known the work of Africanus on the 70 weeks, the solution 
would have suggested itself to him, of making the two 
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periods of 7 weeks and 62 weeks, not continuous, but 
separated by an interval, in the same manner as he be- 
lieved the remaining one week of the 70 to be separated 
by an interval from the 62. But there is no mention in 
the commentary of the 2oth year of Artaxerxes. 

(17). I think then that we need give no other explana- 
tion why Hippolytus made this correction than that, by 
his own study of the Gospel of St. John, he found out that 
he had made a mistake in assigning too short a period to 
our Lord’s public ministry. From that Gospel he would 
find that, in addition to the Passover which he had himself 
set down our Lord as attending in 5532, He had attended 
two previous Passovers, and therefore that the date of His 
first public appearance must be pushed back two years. 
Obviously, between counting a one year’s and a three 
years’ ministry there is a difference of two years. Thus 
we see why, since the date of the Passion could not be 
altered, he would find it necessary to push back the date of 
the Nativity from 5502 to 5500, and not further. 

In truth, the only wonder is that Hippolytus did not 
find out sooner that the Gospel of St. John implies a three 
years’ ministry, yet no one before him can be certainly 
named as having made this discovery. Africanus only 
counted a one year ministry, and the ‘acceptable year 
of the Lord’ was regarded by many as indicating the 
length of Christ’s public teaching. Hippolytus, however, 
made a mistake of his own, which Africanus was skilful 
enough to avoid.” For it will be observed that Hippolytus, 


0 Africanus is greatly superior to the length of a lunation 2933% days, 
Hippolytus in scientific knowledge and and he correctly finds that the differ- 
skill. Hippolytus was content withan ence between this and the popularly 
8 years’ cycle; Africanus was ac- received length, 294 days, is 3% of a 
quainted with the 19 years’ cycle, day. This seems a very creditable 
which we still use. From knowing arithmetical performance, considering 
that in the 19 years there were 235 the great inconvenience of the notation 
lunations, he calculates that it givesfor in which he had to work. 

N2 
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putting down the conception of our Lord in the Easter of 
the 2nd year of his cycle, and His death in the Easter of 
the 32nd, does not allow time even for a one year’s ministry 
after his attaining the age of 30. Africanus, on the other 
hand, placing the Nativity in the year A.M. 5500, does not 
put the Passion earlier than 5531. 

In the corrected table of Hippolytus, which puts back 
the Nativity to A.M. 5500, our Lord’s whole life would be 
no more than 32 years; and it is to be noted that Decem- 
ber 25 in that year would be a Thursday. It is then with 
some surprise that we find the commentary on Daniel 
state our Lord to have died in his 33rd year; and, 
moreover, it states that the day of the Nativity was a 
Wednesday, which answers to a birth in the year 5499. 
The former statement can be reconciled with the system of 
Hippolytus, who, counting our Lord to have been born in 
the year 5500, and to have died in 5532, would probably 
describe the death as having taken place in the 33rd year; 
but the statement that He was born on a Wednesday 
implies a birth in the year 5499, which is inconsistent 
with the system of Hippolytus, who, moreover, if he had 
supposed our Lord to have been born in that year, would 
have been led by his cycle to believe that the Conception 
took place April 5. I conclude, therefore, that this state- 
ment did not proceed from Hippolytus himself, but was 
introduced by a later editor of his commentary, who did 
not care about the 16 years’ cycle. Some other consider- 
ations make the possibility of such a later editing very 
conceivable. 

(18). The Liberian Catalogue of the Roman bishops 
contains the entry—‘ Eo tempore Pontianus episcopus et 
Yppolitus presbyter exoles sunt deportati in Sardinia in 
insula nociva, Severo et Quintino cons.’—that is to say, 
A.D, 235. It is generally recognized, that by the Yppolitus 
here mentioned we are to understand our Hippolytus. 
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Alexander Severus died in the March of 235. His Pagan 
successor, Maximin, not being in Rome, is not likely 
to have been directly the author of the sentence of 
exile, which was probably pronounced by the authority of 
the city rulers. Dd6llinger’s theory was that Hippolytus 
was the head of a body of Christians who denied the 
authority of Pontianus, and that the turbulence of their 
disputes caused the heathen magistrates to restore quiet by 
banishing the heads of both parties. It seems to me more 
probable that it was rather the friendship than the enmity 
of Hippolytus which brought Pontianus into trouble. 

What we are at first concerned with is the chrono- 
logical difficulty that the ‘Chronicle’ of which we have 
spoken so much winds up by giving the number of years 
to Easter, 235, and mentions the death of the Emperor 
Alexander. It was natural to infer that the ‘Chronicle’ 
must have been the very last work of Hippolytus before 
his banishment. Where then are we to find room for the 
commentary on Daniel, and where for the treatise on 
Antichrist, which seems to have been written not long 
before that commentary ? 

As the Chronicle, however, seems to have been com- 
plete at the end of March, and the banishment may have 
taken place late in the year, there remain several months 
during which Hippolytus may have been occupied with 
the commentary on Daniel. And we are not even bound 
to suppose the note of the length of Alexander’s reign to 
belong to the Chronicle as first published. Amongst our- 
selves the author of a book prints in the first instance a 
considerable number of copies, and makes no change in it 
until these are disposed of, and he brings out a new edition. 
But when books were copied by hand, the number of copies 
issued in the first instance is likely to have been compara- 
tively small, and the author may be said to have made a 
new edition every time that he ordered a fresh copy of his 
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manuscript to be made. We cannot then safely conclude 
that the publication of the Chronicle was as late as the 
last event which we now find mentioned in it, for it is 
easy to conceive that, though the Chronicle might have 
been written in the middle of the reign of Alexander, yet 
on that Emperor’s death (which to a chronicler who 
counted his years by Emperors’ reigns would be the be- 
ginning of a new era) the author might have noted in 
his manuscript the number of years from Christ to the 
present date. There is, therefore, no chronological diffi- 
culty in supposing the composition of the treatise on 
Antichrist and the commentary on Daniel to have occu- 
pied Hippolytus during the closing years of Alexander’s 
reign and the time that immediately followed. 

Overbeck, Bardenhewer, and Lightfoot have held that 
these books must have been written during a time of per- 
secution. Ido not suppose that in those days the Chris- 
tians were ever free from persecution of some kind, but I 
see no proof that when these books were written the 
persecution was either violent or formal. On the contrary, 
what Hippolytus says is—‘ If you suffer so much now from 
partial and local persecution, how terrible will it be in the 
days of Antichrist.’ And, as I have already said, we may 
be sure that the state of things was comparatively peaceful 
when a Christian interpreter of prophecy thought that the 
appearance of Antichrist was not likely to come for a 
couple of centuries. 

(19). The two works, on Antichrist and on Daniel, go 
very much over the same ground, and a glance at either 
will show how much there was to excite the anger of the 
least jealous Roman government. Daniel’s vision is ex- 
pounded: the iron feet of the image represent the king- 
dom of the Romans, which is only to be succeeded by the 
personal appearance of Antichrist, which again will be 
speedily followed by the coming of the Messiah, who will 
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establish a kingdom of perpetual duration. The reason 
why Antichrist does not at once appear is that ro caréyov 
is the Roman empire, which must first be taken out of the 
way. He quotes at full length all the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse about the judgment of the great whore and 
the destruction of the mystic Babylon, and makes it quite 
plain that Rome was intended. No wonder that, in the 
preface to his work on Antichrist, he should have in- 
structed the friend to whom it was inscribed to be careful 
to whom he communicated it. “St. Paul had instructed 
Timothy (2 Tim. ii. 1, 2) to commit to ‘ faithful men’ the 
things which he had heard of him. ‘All men have not 
faith’ (2 Thess. iii. 2), and great will be our danger if 
easily and without thought we commit the revelations of 
God to profane and unworthy men.” Still, with an empe- 
ror on the throne who, if not a Christian, favoured and 
protected the Christians, it is likely that the secret was not 
very rigidly kept. On-Alexander’s death Hippolytus found 
that the Emperor had been 76 xaréxov in a sense which 
perhaps he had not imagined. One of the first acts of the 
city magistrates was to send into banishment the author 
of the book on Antichrist, and the head of the community 
to which he belonged, and I think no one who tries to put 
himself in their place will consider that they acted with 
unreasonable harshness. From their point of view, the 
work on Daniel was as bad a book as could possibly 
be, and that on Antichrist little better, and they pro- 
bably thought they dealt leniently in sentencing the 
writer, not to death, but to penal servitude. We cannot 
be certain that the work on Daniel, though finished, was 
actually published before its author’s banishment. At all 
events, after his departure the editing of it must have passed 
into other hands, and when it became safe to issue it, the 
disciple who ultimately put the book into circulation, and 
who had learned from his master to assign to our Lord a 
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three years’ ministry, might easily have drawn the ob- 
vious inference, that our Lord’s life must have been one 
of 33 years, and not of 32, as Hippolytus had hastily 
reckoned. 

Thus the conclusion to which I come is, that instead of 
the commentary on Daniel being one of the earliest works 
of Hippolytus, written about 203, it was his latest work, 
not finished till A.D. 235, and possibly even published 
posthumously. 

(20). If I am right in thinking that it was between 
A.D. 224 and 235 that Hippolytus came to perceive that 
our Lord’s ministry lasted more than one year, the ques- 
tion may be asked, How came he to make this discovery? 
To this we can only give a conjectural answer; but my 
conjecture is that it was Caius from whom he learned it, 
and I will tell my reasons for thinking so. We know 
from the inscription on the statue that Hippolytus wrote 
in defence of the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John, and 
it had been conjectured by several scholars that Caius had 
been the assailant of the Apocalypse against whom Hip- 
polytus contended. This conjecture has been turned into 
certainty by the fragments of Caius recovered by Dr. 
Gwynn, from which it appears that the criticisms of Caius 
answered exactly to the description given by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, that some of his predecessors who rejected 
the book had gone over the whole of it, criticizing every 
chapter. It is exactly in this detailed criticism that 
Caius deals. The wonderful signs which the Apocalypse 
represents as destined to precede our Lord’s second coming 
are criticized one by one, and said to be inconsistent 
with the Gospel’s representation of the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the Messiah’s coming: the idea of 
angels blowing trumpets is found to be ridiculous: the 
loosing of the four angels in the river Euphrates is, in 
like manner, ridiculed. Now, Dr. Gwynn’s fragments also 
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turn into certainty Lipsius’s conjecture, thai Epiphanius, 
in his section on the AJ/ogi" (Haer. 51) has borrowed from 
Hippolytus. All that Epiphanius says in explanation of 
the prophecy of the four angels and the river Euphrates is 
almost word for word the same as is found in the quota- 
tion from Hippolytus in Gwynn’s fragments. We cannot 
doubt then that Caius assailed the Apocalypse, and that 
Hippolytus replied to him. But the work of Hippolytus 
was a defence of the Gospel, as well as of the Apocalypse, 
and we ask, Was the Gospel also assailed by Caius? Dr. 
Gwynn notes that, in defending the Apocalypse, Hip- 
polytus quotes the Gospel, as if this were common ground 
between him and his antagonist. And in that part of 
Epiphanius’s section on the Alogi which deals with the 
Gospel of St. John it is plain, from internal evidence, that 
the long discussion which he gives is his own, and is not 
taken from Hippolytus. To the general evidence from 
style may be added that the days he assigns for our 
Lord’s birth and resurrection are not those of Hippolytus, 
and that he mentions Porphyry, who is later than Hippo- 
lytus. Yet, on closer examination, we find reason to think 
that the objections which Epiphanius here undertakes to 
answer are derived from Hippolytus, though his way of 
answering them is his own. 
(21). Now, first, we must notice that there is no trace 
that the Alogi whom Epiphanius confutes had any doc- 
"Speculations 


about the Alogi Hippolytus, who, in his catalogue of 


might be much abridged if critics could 
be made to understand that Epipha- 
nius’s Alogi are Caius, and nobody 
else. It is true that Irenzeus mentions 
opponents of the Fourth Gospel; but 
it seems to me that Epiphanius knew 
nothing about these people, and that he 


derived his information entirely from 


heretics, included ‘ those who opposed 
the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Jolin.’ 
Epiphanius, who dislikes having anony- 
mous heretics on his list, nick-named 
these opponents Alogi; but though 
Hippolytus used the plural number, I 
find no trace that he had anyone in 
view but Caius. 
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trinal reason for rejecting the Fourth Gospel.” The objec- 
tions which he undertakes to refute do not relate to 
doctrine, but are all of the same style of detailed criticism 
which we find in Caius’s objections to the Apocalypse ;" 
for though Caius is called a heretic by Barsalibi, we might 
more charitably describe him as a rather rash Biblical 
critic—in short, a Baur who had the misfortune to live in a 
wrong century. His principal objection is that the account 
given by St. John is inconsistent with that given by the 
Synoptic Evangelists. St. John, he says, after the Pro- 
logue, ‘In the beginning was the Word ... the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us,’ goes on to tell of the 
testimony borne to Jesus by John the Baptist, and after 
that the narrative is continuous. The two disciples go with 
Jesus to see where He dwelt; the next day He calls Philip; 
three days after is the marriage in Cana of Galilee. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic narrative, on the other hand, our 


Lord, immediately after His baptism by John, is driven by 


” T was much surprised to find Dr. 
Sanday saying (Expositor, December, 
1891, p. 406), ‘It seems to me hard to 
escape the plain statement of Epi- 
phanius, that the Theodotians are a 
branch (aréomacua) of the Alogian 
heresy.’ No one is better aware than 
Dr. Sanday usually shows himself to 
be, that the credence to be attached to 
the statements of any writer depends 
on whether he is habitually careful not 
to make statements without good evi- 
dence for them. The character of 
Epiphanius is precisely the reverse. 
In this very section (51) there is a 
score of ‘ plain statements’ about the 
composition of the Synoptic Gospels 
to which I am sure Dr. Sanday does 


not attach the slightest value. But 


the particular statement with which we 
are here concerned has the very mini- 
mum of apparent evidence. It is the 
habit of Epiphanius to introduce his 
discussion of each new heresy by as- 
serting some connexion between it 
and those which have gone close before 
it in his list; and in the majority of 
cases there is not the slightest ground 
for the assertion. That he should 
begin an account of the Theodotians 
by saying that they were a branch of 
the Alogi, can be passed over, as just 
Epiphanius’s way. 

18 There seems good reason to think 
that Caius ascribed the Apocalypse to 
Cerinthus, but I find no sufficient 
evidence that he ascribed the Gospel 
to the same authorship 
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the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted by the devil, 
where He remains forty days, and does not call disciples 
until after Hlis return. Epiphanius probably borrowed 
from Hippolytus the principle of his reply, viz. that none 
of the Gospel narratives was intended to be complete in 
itself; that, consequently, no Evangelist is to be regarded 
as bearing testimony against the things which he does not 
relate; nay, that it may be believed that an Evangelist 
purposely does not relate what he knew had been suf- 
ficiently told by his predecessors. He then proceeds at 
great length to make a harmony of the early life of our 
Lord, chronologically arranging the things told by diffe- 
rent Evangelists. All this long section has every mark of 
being Epiphanius’ own, and it is likely this was because 
Hippolytus had dealt so briefly with the objection as to 
give him little guidance. 

(22). But the next objection is that with which we are 
most concerned. It is, that the Fourth Gospel makes 
mention of two Passovers attended by our Lord, whereas 
the other Evangelists tell of only one. It was only to be 
expected that Caius, in the course of the detailed critical 
examination we can see he was giving to the Fourth 
Gospel, should hit on this point, even if no one had 
observed it before him. And it is quite intelligible too, 
that Hippolytus, recognizing the truth of the observation, 
should find in it a reason, not for rejecting the Fourth 
Gospel, but for amending his own chronology. 

I have remarked already that Hippolytus had counted 
his 30 years to the end of our Lord’s ministry, instead of to 
the beginning, as the more accurate Africanus has done, 
and so has made our Lord’s life one of 30 years, instead of 
31. To make room for two earlier Passovers, in addition to 
that of the Passion already taken account of, only requires 
an alteration of two years in the chronology, and thus brings 
Hippolytus’s figure to 32, which his successors soon saw 
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ought to be altered to 33. Epiphanius is evidently without 
guidance from Hippolytus as to the answer to Caius’s ob- 
jection. He holds fast to the 33, in accordance with the 
current chronology of his time, and remarks how all the 
heretics had gone wrong on this subject. ‘The Valentinians, 
full of their dreams about 30 Atons, had only computed 
our Lord’s life as one of 30 years. These Alogi who speak 
of two Passovers as mentioned by St. John overlooked 
that there were in fact three when we include the year of 
the Passion.’ Epiphanius then undertakes to demonstrate 
that our Lord’s life was one of 33 years by naming the 
consuls of every year. I fear the details of his calculation 
are open to serious criticism, but his result is that, starting, 
as Hippolytus does, with the birth of our Lord in the 42nd 
year of Augustus, he makes the consulship of Rufus and 
Rubellio (to which Hippolytus assigned the Passion) only 
the 32nd year, and so himself fixes the Passion for the 
following year, the consulship of Vinicius and Longinus 
Cassius. Epiphanius is evidently here working independ- 
ently of Hippolytus, and we may infer that the work from 
which he drew his materials was much more full in its 
replies to Caius’s objections to the Apocalypse than to 
those against the Gospel. Yet I think he affords evidence 
enough to make it certain that Caius had noted that our 
Lord’s ministry, as represented by St. John, could not be 
compressed into one year, as it might according to the 
Synoptic version, and to make it probable that the dura- 
tion of that ministry, as corrected by Hippolytus, was not 
more than 32 years. 

(23). And now it only remains to say something as to 
the date of Hippolytus’s reply to Caius. It is not incon- 
venient for us that Epiphanius, in dealing with the works 
of his predecessors, was such a headlong plunderer as to 
neglect the precaution taken by cautious thieves, of 
effacing the owner’s marks on stolen goods. One of the 
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objections to the Apocalypse which he has to answer is 
that, in that book, John is directed to address a letter to 
the Church of Thyatira, but there is no Church of the 
Christians at Thyatira. The reply contains a statement, 
that 93 years after our Lord’s Ascension the Church at 
Thyatira was so overrun with Montanism as to disappear, 
but that now, by God’s mercy, after 112 years, it exists 
again, and is increasing. This passage can by no means 
be made to harmonize with the time of Epiphanius, and 
critics have generally recognized that he has here repro- 
duced, without alteration, the words of the authority he 
was copying, that is to say, no doubt, of Hippolytus. 
Why he should date the triumph of Montanism exactly 93 
years after our Lord’s Ascension no one has explained ;“ but 
I do not find that anything is gained by conjectural altera- 
tion of the text, or that any satisfactory explanation is 
given by Hilgenfeld, for example, who asks us boldly to 
alter 93 into 73, or by Lipsius, who thinks that, instead of 
‘the Ascension’ of our Lord, we may conjecturally substi- 
tute ‘His birth.’ Taking the figures as we find them, 
they seem to give plainly the date when the author wrote. 
Adding together 93 and 112, we find that the reply to 
Caius was written, as the author believed, 205 years after 
our Lord’s Ascension; that is to say, since Hippolytus 
dated the Ascension A.D. 29, in the year 234, a year before 
his banishment. This date agrees so well with the conclu- 
sions I had come to on other grounds, that I have no hesi- 
tation in accepting it. We find then reason to think that 
in 234 Hippolytus had his attention forcibly drawn to the 





1 T think we should find the solution Montanist speaker in that dialogue, of 
if we could recover the dialogue be- the antiquity of his sect, and its uni- 
tween Caius and Proclus. BothCaius versal prevalence in Asia Minor, and 
and Hippolytus may have accepted as _ in Thyatira in particular. 
well-founded, boasts made by the 
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fact that St. John had represented our Lord as attending 
more Passovers than one, and so are not surprised to find 
that in 235 he should show that he had found himself 
under a necessity of altering his former chronology, which 
had assigned too short a duration to the Saviour’s 
ministry. 


G. SALMON. 





MISCELLANEA CRITICA. 


ARISTOPHANES, Acharnenses, 13. 


, 
GAN’ Erepov Hany, vir’ éxi Mooxw tore 


Ackieos ciciAO avopevos Boudtiov. 


The ordinary interpretations of this vexed passage are: 
‘for the prize of a calf,’ or ‘after Moschus.’ I wish to 
propose another, namely, that éwi pdoyw wort are the very 
words of the Boeotian song which Dexitheus came forward 
tosing. That is the sort of song which honest Dicaeo- 
polis would like—‘ Once upon a time, riding ona calf.’ It 


is useless, of course, to inquire who or what was riding on 
acalf. It is not likely that Dicaeopolis was glad merely 
that Dexitheus came forward to sing a Beeotian song; he 
probably was eager to hear some particular favourite 
ballad, just as now-a-days a spectator of uneducated taste 
might say he preferred ‘ Nancy Lee’ to all the Wagner or 
Beethoven at a concert. And this agrees with Aristo- 
phanes’s habit of giving the words of the song. Thus he 
has, vs. 864 of this play— 


-~ ~ 4 
tos dotivots Pvonre TOV TPwKTOV KLVOS, 


where guaijve is used in a ridiculous way, just as sioiAOe is 
here. I mean, just as gvojre might mean to distend by 
blowing, so ciojA Oe here might mean that the singer actually 
came in riding on a calf; and it is for the sake of that 
possible double sense that Bowriov is kept until the end of 
the sentence. Compare also Nub. 1355: doat Simwvidov 
nédog, tov Kor, we éxéx My. The ‘shearing of the ram’ 
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and the ‘riding on the calf’ are evidently songs of the 
same kind, and as one was after the heart of Strepsiades, 
so the other was after the heart of Dicaeopolis. For 
other songs quoted by their first words, compare Eq. 529, 
Awpoit cuxoTédiAc, and 530, réxtoveg evraAduwy tuvwv; Eccl. 
931, dow mpde tuautny “Emyéva trey "py piry. 


PLAUTUS, Curculto, 1. 3. 34-36 (190. 1). 


PALINURUS. Quid ais, propudium ? 
Tune etiam cum noctuinis oculis odium me vocas ? 
Ebriola persole nugae ? PHAED. Tun meam Venerem vituperas ? 


The second verse is generally corrected: £drzola es, 
persolla, nugae. Ussing writes: Lbrzolae persollae nugae, 
taking cbriolae persollae as a genitive. I wish to point out 
that ebriola is not right at all. Planesium was not a 
tippler. What the Plautine slaves ridiculed in their 
masters’ mistresses was their want of substance. So Mil- 
phio, in the Poenulus, ridicules Adelphasium as zebula, as 
nimbata, as nugae merae. ‘The true reading here, I have 
no doubt, is FRIVOLA ES, fersolla, nugae. Frivola, written 
fribola, would naturally pass into £érzola. Frivola is 
‘trumpery,’ and exactly matches fersol/a, ‘a mere mask,’ 
‘a shell,’ and xugae: frivolum is joined with scenzcum by 
Quintilian, 10. 7. 21. 


LUCRETIUS, II. 954-956. 


Fit quoque uti soleant minus oblato acriter ictu 
Reliqui mofus vitales vincere saepe, 

Vincere, et ingentis plagae sedare tumultus, 
Inque suos quicquid rursus revocare meatus 

Et quasi iam leti dominantem in corpore mo/um 
Discutere, ac paene amissos accendere sensus. 


Motus vitales, in 948 and 955, seems to have caused the 
very unnatural expression /eti—motum, in 958, to have 
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been written by a copyist for the true reading, “a— 
noctem. Diuscutere is properly joined with a word meaning 
darkness, and accendere seems to show that such a word 
had preceded. 


IV. 75-77- 
Et zvo/go faciunt id lutea russaque vela, 


Et ferrugina, cum magnis intenta theatris 
Per malos volga/a trabesque trementia flutant. 


Munro has no note on vo/gaéa, but it seems to be devoid 
of meaning ; in my opinion, it has come from vo/go, in 75. 
In his translation Munro has: ‘ when they are spread over 
large theatres, and flutter and move as ¢hey stretch across 
their poles and crossbeams.’ But vo/gaéa, which Lucretius 
onceuses, 5. 427 (volgata per aevom), of the atoms crowd- 
ing promiscuously together, could not, in my opinion, 
have this meaning. I believe Lucretius wrote audaea. 


OvID, Amores, Il. 7. 25. 


Scilicet ancillam, gud era/ tibi fida, rogarem ? 


So P. Read guta erat. Merkel and Ehwald read guae 
fam with inferior MSS. (3. 7. 19, guo me, P. points to guom 
me, not guod me of inferior MSS.). 


Ars Amatorta, Ill. 453, 4. 


Sunt quoque non dubia quaedam mala nomina fama. 
Deceptae a multis crimen amantis habent. 


Ovid says in these two lines—first, ‘I need not caution 
you against men of notorious character’; secondly, ‘those 
who allow themselves to be deceived a second time have 
only themselves to blame.’ Read 


Deceptae a multis crimina mentis habent. 
VOL. VIII. 0 
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Ill. 741, 742. 


Nomine suspectas iam spiritus exit in auras. 
Labor, zo cara lumina conde manu. 


The interjection zo is in Ovid a cry or shout. There is 
no place for it here. If we compare Propertius, iv. 7, 23, 


At mihi non oculos quisquam inclamavit eun/is, 


it may, perhaps, favour the suggestion of ¢o here, ‘I am 
sinking, J am going. 


Rem. Am. 45, 46. 


Terra salutaris herbas, eademque nocentes, 
Nutrit, et urticae proxima saepe rosa est. 


The rose is not herba, nor particularly sa/uéaris, nor, 
so far as I am aware, is it often close to the nettle. 
Perhaps— 


Et urticae proxima saepe rumex. 


The proximity of the dock to the nettle is well known. 


Rem. Am. 699-702. 
Non ego Dulichio furiali more sagittas 
Nec raptas ausim tinguere in amne faces ; 
Nec nos purpureas pueri resecabimus alas, 
Nec sacer arte mea laxior arcus erit. 


Furtalt, all Mss.; furzalis, vulgo; frustrart, Ehwald. 

Read FURARI. The allusion is, of course, to the 
stealing of the bow and arrows of Philoctetes by Ulysses. 

This emendation, which I sent up to Dr. Postgate some 
months ago for his new Corpus, I have since learned 
privately has been proposed by Mr. Housman. I do not 
know whether he has published it yet. In any case,I 
gladly resign it to him, but I do not think with him that 
the allusion is to the removal of the arms by Telemachus 
and Ulysses, narrated in the 19th book of the Odyssey. 
This was not a theft. 
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PERSIUS, 1. 8. 


Nam Romae quis non ? a, si fas dicere—sed fas 
Tum cum ad canitiem et nostrum istud vivere triste 


Aspexi. 


All good MSSs., and most bad ones, have Nam Romae 
est or Nam Romaest. The only way in which I can 
account for this is by the supposition that Perseus wrote— 


Nam Romae—‘ st !’ quis non—a, si fas dicere, &c. 


‘St,’ ‘hush!’ would be the interjection of his supposed 
interlocutor, advising him to be careful what he says 
against Roman society, or a mental interjection of Persius’s 
own, enjoining silence on himself or his hearer. The in- 
terruption after Romae corresponds to the interruption 
after guts non. 


IV. 25. 


Quaesieris ‘ nostin Vectidi praedia ?’ ‘ cujus ?’ 

‘ Dives arat Curibus quantum non miluus errat.’ 
Hunc ais ? hunc dis iratis genioque sinistro 

Qui quandoque iugum pertusa ad compita figit 
Seriolae veterem metuens deradere limum 

Ingemit ‘hoc bene sit’ tunicatum cum sale mordens 
Caepe. 


None of the explanations given of fer/usa are satis- 
factory, nor, in my opinion, did fer/uwsa come from the pen 
of Persius. Read PERTUSUM. The farmer hangs up his 
worn-out yoke at the Cross Roads to the Lares Compi- 
tales. The scholiast might have guided critics to er- 
tusum. ‘In his fracta tuga ab agricolis ponuntur velut 
emeriti et elaborati operis indicium.’ 

Nothing is more common in the Persian archetype 


than the confusion of terminations. There is a similar 
O2 
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confusion of the terminations -#m and -ain 5. 141, Niki: 
obstat guin trabe vasta Aegacum rapias, where vasia was long 
since corrected to vas/um, but in vain. 


V. 73 Séqq. 
Libertate opus est: non hac, ut quisque Velina 
Publius emeruit scabiosum tesserula far 
Possidet. Heu steriles veri quibus una Quritem 
Vertigo facit ! 

A very slight and common corruption has induced 
intolerable confusion into this passage. Zac should be 
written HANC (hac), and all is simple. Hane (libertatem) 
is governed by fosstdet, and far is governed by emeruit, 
the reverse of the ordinary view. 

‘What we want is freedom. It is not this freedom 
that each Publius owns, the moment he has taken his 
place in a tribe, and earned a right to a quota of mouldy 
meal for his ticket.’ 


V. 176-179. 
Jus habet ille sui palpo quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata ambitio ? vigila, et cicer ingere large 
Rixanti populo, nostra ut Floralia possint 
Aprici meminisse senes. 


Often when writing out a translation of a Greek or 
Latin passage an incongruity strikes one which is not 
apparent on a cursory perusal. Here I was struck by the 
want of connexion between vzgz/a and what follows. There 
is no propriety in wzgzla whatever. Largesses to the 
people did not require the giver to get up early. It 
seemed more likely that in vzgz/a we had a corruption of 
another word denoting another article of the same class 
as cicer. I am now convinced that Persius wrote— 


VicIAM et cicer ingere large 
Rixanti populo. 
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Persius is here, as usual, imitating, or rather paraphrasing 
Horace, who has (.Sa¢. 2. 3. 182)— 
In cicere atque faba bona tu perdasque /upinis ? 


As Horace mentions three sorts of beans and pease, so 
Persius mentions two. Although I cannot find a passage 
where zvzcza is coupled with czcer, there is more than one 
where vicza is joined with fadae or dupinz. Columella, 2. 
14, Stercorari et iuvari agros /ufino faba victa; Virgil, 
7 Georg. 1. 75, Aut tenues fetus vzczae tristisque /upint Sus- 
tuleris fetus; Ov. Fas?. 5. 267, Flore semel laeso pereunt 
victacque fabacque. 
Viciam might be easily corrupted into vzgz/a. g and c 
are confounded in the MSS. of Persius, and z and 7. In- 
stances of the former corruption are: 5. 191, /¢getur for 
licetur, ABC; 5. 59, fecerzt and fregertt confused. Of the 
latter: 6. 50, conlues, AB, for contues; 6. 73, zumelat for 
inmetat; 5.92, aulas, C, for auzas. These changes being 
f conceded, it is plain that wcz@ would pass into vigla, 
vegtla. 
MARTIAL I. 1]xxviii. 2. 
i Indignas premeret pestis cum tabida fauces 
Inque sos vultus serperet atra lues, 
Siccis ipse genis flentis hortatus amicos 
Decrevit Stygios Festus adire lacus. 
Suos, in vs. 2, is unnatural. Read ESOS. Cf. 11. 91.7; 
Ipsaque crudeles ederunt oscula morbi; also of a cancer, 
lues. sos after e became sos, corrected to suos. 


IV. liv. 5. 
Lanificas nulli tres exorare puellas 
Contigit: observant quem statuere diem. 
Divitior Crispo, Thrasea constantior ipso 
Lautior et nitido sis Meliore licet, 
Nil adicit penso Lachesis fusosque sororum 
Explicat, et semper de tribus una negat. 
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Negat has the preponderating authority of Mss. Gilbert 
reads secat, which is (perhaps) the reading of P, a good 
MS. I do not think either zegat or secat gives good sense. 
Negat is inexplicable. It was probably the original corrup- 
tion, and seca¢ is an unsuccessful attempt to get a meaning, 
How did zegat arise? Not surely from mecat. Rather 
from NEAT. If we write wf for e¢, meat will give excel- 
lent sense— 


Nil adicit penso Lachesis fusosque sororum 
Explicat, uT semper de tribus una NEAT. 


The meaning is: ‘There will be no pause in the spinning 
of your thread of life. There is, for this purpose, a division 
of labour among the Fates. Lachesis, who gives her 
sisters the Jenswm to spin, also takes the thread of each of 
her sisters from the /wsws, as soon as that thread has 
reached the ground, and reinserts the /wsus in the pensum,’ 
all this being expressed by the word exflicat. She does 
this for each of her sisters in turn; thus there is always 
one, at least, spinning. Veo is so commonly used of the 
spinning of the Fates, that it is expected here: cf. Ov. 
Trist. 5. 3. 26, wentes fatalia Parcae ; Pont. 1. 8. 64, Nerunt 
fatales fortia fila deae. So vengo. Consol. ad Liv. 444, 
Stant rata non ulla fila venenda manu; Stat. Sz/v. 3. 1. 
171, Parcarum fila venebo. 


A. PALMER. 


December, 18912. 
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ON THE COLOPHON OF THE BOOK OF 
DURROW. 


— Colophon of the Book of Durrow is as follows ;— 


Rogo beatitudinem 

tuam see praesbiter 

patrici ut quicumque 

hunc libellum manu te 

nuerit meminerit colum 

bae scriptoris. qui hoc scripsi 
(?) himet evan gelium per xii 

dierum spatium . gtia dni nri s. s. 


From this it has been too hastily inferred that the 
book professes to be written by St. Columba, a statement 
repeated by every writer who treats of the book. But this 
involves two assumptions—first, that the Columba named 
was the saint, whereas the name was a common one; and 
secondly, that the subscription is not a mere copy. It 
must be observed that the words underlined have been 
inked over by a later hand, and consequently, one might 
be inclined to say that the name ‘Columba’ itself de- 
serves no attention, as it may be a forgery of this later 
scribe. Such an attempt to give a false antiquity and 
venerable origin to the book would not, indeed, be without 
example. Thus the Book of Armagh was attributed to 
St. Patrick, and to support this the name of the actual 
scribe, which occurred four times, was erased wholly or 
partially. It was brought to light by the present Bishop 
of Limerick, who ascertained the scribe’s name and the 
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date. The Book of Durrow itself furnishes an illustration 
of this desire to give false antiquity. An inscription in 
the volume states that it was written by St. Columba 
A.D. 500, and our MS. Library catalogues have copied the 
statement, although Columba was not born until A.D. 520. 
However, I see no appearance to indicate that the original 
letters in the colophon were different from those we now 
find. But it is generally conceded that, however this is to 
be explained, the book was not written by the saint. The 
style of writing indicates a later date, and in the judgment 
of experts the art points to the same conclusion, It has 
been observed also that the text is the Vulgate, whereas 
Columba, in his extant writings, does not use that version. 
To this, however, it may be replied, that Columba, in his 
journeys, must have met with many persons who used 
Jerome’s version, and it was most natural that he should 
desire to make a copy for himself, while still using in his 
writings the version with which he was familiar. A more 
serious objection may be founded on the blunders of the 
scribe, which are sometimes such as a man of Columba’s 
learning would be incapable of. Such are ‘non sum ihs 
nisi’ for ‘non sum missus nisi’; ‘ venit in nubibus Mage- 
dan’ for ‘finibus.’ Here the scribe discovered his error, 
and corrected it before writing the next word; ‘habes- 
saidam’ for ‘ad bethsaidam;’ ‘traditio’ for ‘triduo;’ 
‘Cussare agusto’ for ‘Caesare augusto;’ ‘scandalis’ for 
‘sandalis.’ In the ‘ Capitula’ we find ‘decem virilae si’ 
for ‘ decem viri leprosi.’? In the ‘ Interpretatio Nominum’ 
we have such a blunder as 


heli —er ascendens 

elmadadi di mensura vigilans, 
instead of 

heli ascendens 

elmadadi di mensura 

er vigilans. 
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The scribe was probably copying from a book in which 
the last of these had been at first omitted, and subsequently 
supplied in the margin.’ 

Further, the summaries of the Gospels, and the argu- 
ments which usually precede the text, are curiously de- 
ranged, the ‘breves causae’ of St. Luke and St. John 
coming after the latter Gospel. This points to the use by 
the scribe of a copy in which some leaves had been 
displaced, while he ignorantly followed the displacement. 

An easy solution of some of these difficulties is that 
the subscription is not that of the actual scribe, but was 
simply copied by him from the archetype he was using. 
This is a well-known phenomenon. In the present case 
there are other indications which point to the same con- 
clusion. Thus, the subscription follows the Capitula with- 
out any space intervening, whilst at some distance below 


are the words 
Ora pro me fra 


ter mi dns tecum sit. 


In ‘Evangelia Antehieronymiana’ I suggested that 
this might have been written by the hand which inked 


over the letters underlined above. But on further con- 
sideration, I think it appears too ancient for that,’ and I 
now think that these words were written by the actual 


scribe of the book. Indeed, any other person asking the 


much more accessible to a medizval 
preacher than to a modern one, for the 


1 An ‘Interpretatio Nominum’ is 
commonly found in Latin Biblical 
Mss. In copies of the whole Bible the 
list is generally very full, occupying, it 
may be, fifty or a hundred pages. 


former found a whole dictionary within 
the covers of his Bible. And, in fact, 
all Aileran’s interpretations are bor- 


Hence I cannot agree with Professor 
Stokes (Zreland and the Celtic Church, 
p- 220) that an acquaintance with these 
etymologies is any evidence of know- 
ledge of Hebrew. Indeed, information 
(such as it was) on this subject was 


rowed blindly from this traditional ‘In- 
terpretatio,’ with its palpable errors. 
They prove, in fact, that he had no 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

2 The late Bishop of Down considered 
it to be by a contemporary hand. 
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reader’s prayers would most probably have added his own 
name. 

Again, this hypothesis solves the problem of the 
Gospels being written in twelve days. To write the text 
of the present book (without the ornamental dots, the 
canons, &c.) in so short a period would be all but impos- 
sible. But a copy in smaller and more cursive characters 
might possibly be finished in that time. 

If I am right in reading ‘himet’ in the second line, 
the hypothesis becomes a certainty. There has been a 
crease in the vellum, running across the first three letters, 
which adds to the difficulty of defining them. I have suc- 
ceeded in flattening out the crease, and although its effect 
remains, I have little doubt that the true reading is as I 
have given it. 

If so, the syllable ‘mi’ ought to have occurred at the 
end of the preceding line. It is not there now, nor can it 
ever have been. It is true, the vellum has lost a little at 
the edge (which is the inner) ; but in the fifth line it will 
be observed that there was not room for ‘bae’ after 
‘Colum.’ It is evident that the scribe who divided ‘Co- 
lumbae’ at a point between p and s of ‘scripsi’ would not 
have begun a new word further on in the next line. The 
letters of ‘scripsi’ too are evidently cramped. Now, the 
original scribe could not have omitted the ‘ mi’ of ‘ mihi- 
met,’ but a copyist might have done so. He has, for 
example, written ‘relasti’ for ‘ revelasti.’ 

The question remains, Was the original scribe Columba 
the saint? The only point against this is the fact that the 
text is that of the Vulgate, but this, as I have said, is not 
a serious difficulty. If then the text is copied from his, it 
would follow that, although the present book is not older 
than the seventh century, it exhibits a text of the sixth. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 





NOTE ON THE CODEX MONTFORTIANUS. 


OME years ago Professor Rendel Harris asked me to 
examine this MS., in order to see whether there was 
any watermark in the paper. I was not in town, and 
the result of the examination, as reported to me, and 
through me to Professor Harris, was that there was no 
watermark. Lately I examined the Codex more closely, 
and found the mark, only a small part of which is visible 
on any one leaf, close to the back and to the upper 
. margin, so that it easily escaped notice. 


Its figure is here represented. The circle is about 1$ 
inches in diameter, and the total length is about 22 inches. 
In no case is the whole circle found. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 





ON A VOLUME OF WALDENSIAN TRACTS. 


R. J. HENTHORN TODD paid so much attention 

to the ‘ Books of the Vaudois,’ on which he pub- 

lished a monograph, that I have been much surprised at 
discovering on our shelves a volume which escaped his 
notice, and which has certain points of interest. It is 
classed A. 6. 2, and measures 54 inches by 4, having 409 
leaves (paper), besides the Calendar. The contents are ' 
chiefly sermons, but there are also tracts on the seven 
deadly sins and other moral subjects, and on Antichrist. 
The tract ‘del Bal’ is the text which (with the omission 
of two or three lines) is printed by Perrin. Todd speaks 
of Perrin’s copy as having ‘ passages strangely transposed 
and garbled,’ z.e. when compared with the two texts with 
which Todd was acquainted. But the copy before us is 
clearly the one used by Perrin. The tract on Antichrist, 
beginning ‘ Qual cosa sia antix',’ published by Perrin, is 
also in this volume. We have here also the answer to the 
question how Perrin was led to describe his MS. as of the 
date 1120. At the beginning of the volume is a Calendar, 
the first leaf of which is wanting. We find the missing 
leaf, however, in the volume classed C. 5. 22, in connexion 
with which Todd mentions it. After the Calendar is a 
Table to find Easter, with the Sunday letters for the cycle 
of 28 years. Opposite the letters g, a, for leap year, is, 
in red ink, 1120. The second figure was originally, as I 
believe, 5, and this agrees with the Sunday letters. No 
other year ending in 20 had the Sunday letters, a, g, for 
700 years. Further, the contents of the volume correspond 
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to the description in Perrin (//estocre des Vaudots, p. 57) 
where, however, the words ‘en datte de l’an mille cent et 
vingt’ ought not to have been printed in italics, as if they 
formed part of the title of the tract on Antichrist. Mr. 
Algernon Herbert then was too hard on Perrin when he 
wrote: ‘this was either a false description of the manu- 
script, or was afterwards felt to be too gross and unskilful 
an application of the forger’s hand,’ namely, because 
Perrin did not print the treatise on Antichrist ‘ with any 
such heading’ (afud Todd, Books of the Vaudots, p. 95). 
Unless, indeed, it is supposed that it was Perrin that 
tampered with the date. 

The following is a short list of the contents of the 
volume :— 


Calendar (now six leaves). 

Fol. 1, with the heading (red) pcca, begins ‘Lo es de 
saber ch cosa sia p®.’ Then follows an account 
of particular sins and their remedies, viz. of 
Superbia, Envidia, Ira, Acidia, Auaricia, Go- 
licia, Luxuria. 

240, ‘P ca de lenga.’ 

42, ‘ De la tauerna.’ 

420, ‘ Lo bal.’ 

46, Sermon. 

48, Blank. 

49 begins in a different hand a series of sermons on 
the Epistles and Gospels for the whole year, 
ending fol. 343a, which, by an error in the 
numbering, is marked 338. Then follow seven 
blank leaves, completing the stave of sixteen. 


346 (as numbered, really 351) is headed ‘ vgenas,’ and 
begins ‘Qvon lo nostre segno", y, x. era al 
mont.’ 
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Fol. 3654 (as numbered), ‘ Qual cosa sia antix'.’ 
378, Sermon ‘ de la fena Caninea.’ 
384, Sermon on the beatitudes, ‘ beneuraczas.’ 
393, Blank. 


364, Sermon on the text ‘ Un home era ric etc,’ begin- 
ning ‘ Aqst home ric sona maiormt.’ Treating 
of usury. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 





SPOONER’S HISTORIES OF TACITUS.! 


HE thanks of all scholars, and especially those that 

are teachers, are due to Mr. Spooner for his learned 

and appreciative edition of the Histories of Tacitus. An 
English edition was badly needed, and Mr. Spooner has 
excellently supplied the deficiency. He is a perfect master 
of the history of the times, and a careful and diligent 
student of the language and style of Tacitus. The Intro- 
duction is admirable all through. Beginning with a full 
account of the MSS. and editions, it goes on to describe 
and criticize the different works of Tacitus, and to defend 
him against the strictures of some historians who have 
expected too much from him, and who, in their enthusiasm 
for ‘scientific history’ (which Mr. Spooner justly con. 
siders a misnomer), have ignored what Tacitus himself 
says is the aim of his work. ‘I hold it to be the chief 
office of history,’ says Tacitus (Azz. 3. 65), ‘to recover 
virtue from oblivion, and that base words and deeds 
should have the fear of posthumous infamy.’ The two 
pages (9, 10) in which Mr. Spooner urges these points are 
suggestive and instructive in the very highest degree. 
We agree heartily with the author, that ‘ our own age is, 
somewhat rashly and prematurely, only too ready to set 
aside and underrate’ this, the moral point of view, and 
call to mind the great sentence in which Mommsen passed 


' The Histories of Tacitus, with Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
troduction, Notes, and an Index. Oxford. Macmillan, 1892. 
y the Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., 
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judgment on Polybius—‘ History, the struggle of liberty 
and necessity, is a moral problem; Polybius treats it as if it 
were a mechanical one.’ Further on we find Mr. Spooner 
arguing that the vividness of many of the scenes described 
in the Histories (¢. g. the closing scenes of Book III.) is 
probably due to the fact that Tacitus, then fifteen years of 
age, was an eye-witness of them. This may be so; but 
when we remember Livy’s pictured page, and the great 
excellence which the Roman writers attained in rhetorical 
exercises, we cannot feel so strongly on the point as 
Mr. Spooner does. He considers that the account of the 
revolt of Civilis was derived from Pliny, but that Cluvius 
Rufus (as Mommsen also holds) was the chief authority 
whom Tacitus, as well as Plutarch and Suetonius, followed 
in their narratives of the reigns of the Emperors from 
Galba to Vespasian. Then follows a long description of 
the state of the different provinces, mainly taken from 
Mommsen, which well exhibits Mr. Spooner’s powers in 
description and narrative. The section on the characters 
of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius is admirable. The defence 
of Otho is to our mind most interesting and convincing, 
and, with sound insight, Mr. Spooner puts his finger on 
the chief blot in the character of Vitellius—indecision. 
The section on the Battle of Bedriacum, in which use is 
made of the learned treatise of Mommsen in Hermes, v. 
pp. 161 ff., is followed by a really admirable chapter on 
that extraordinary episode, the revolt of Civilis. Here 
Mr. Spooner is at his very best. The narrative is striking 
and picturesque. When the Roman legions, who had 
sworn allegiance to the Gallic Empire, were ordered to 
march, ‘the full horror and absurdity of the position in 
which they had placed themselves seems to have been 


; brought home to them.’ Nothing could be better, not 


even Mommsen, who describes the same event as ‘a 
tragedy, and at the same time a farce.’ Further, the 
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historical significance of the revolt, the weakness of Gaul, 
the strength of Rome, yet at the same time the growth of 
insubordination in the army, and the indication of the 
point from which danger to the Roman Empire was to 
be apprehended—all these considerations are clearly and 
fully dwelt upon by Mr. Spooner, and deserve most careful 
attention. 

Coming to the Commentary, we may call Mr. Spoonet’s 
attention to some trifling errors of statement, which he 
ought, perhaps, to look into when the second edition is 
demanded. Thus he is not very careful in correctly 
stating to whom certain emendations are due, ¢.g. 1.88. 16, 
anxtt is due to Nolte, not to Heraeus; 2. 4. 19, amor is 
what Orelli proposes to read, not dolor; 2. 10. 9, retinebat 
adhuc terrores is due to Madvig, not to Meiser; 2. 4o. 4, 
admissuro is found in one MS., and was read by Rhenanus. 
Again, such slips as G. (for C.), Caesar (4. 48. 5), and 
Caius (for Gaius), in the notes, call for correction (cp. 
‘Pp. 305, 306, 466). At 4.6. 3 the tribe of Eprius Marcellus 
is said to be Pal(atina), whereas it was Fal(erna): cp. 
C. I. L. x. 3853. At 4. 74. 22, Vocula for Certalis is the 
merest oversight. 

The historical notes in the Commentary are always 
valuable. It is in this direction we fancy that Mr. 
Spooner’s inclinations most readily turn. He traces the 
actions of the several legions in considerable detail ; 
he describes the battles fully. Sometimes, perhaps, he 
does not give us what we desire as regards so-called 
antiquities : thus we should be glad to know what Tacitus 
meant by vencla ac libramenta tormentorum (3. 23. 8). And 
as regards the usage of words, we often find ourselves 
dissenting from Mr. Spooner’s statements. Thus, on cen- 
suerat ut... restttueretur (4. 9. 8), Mr. Spooner says that 
this construction occurs only once in Cicero; yet censere ut 
occurs in Acad. 2. 63; Cat. 3.14, Sest. 74; Rabir. Post. 13; 
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Phil. 3. 373 5. 343; 8.14; and cezsere with subj., without w/, 
occurs at least eight times in Cicero. Again, two pages 
on, it is stated that the poetical expediam was first adopted 
into prose by Sallust, Fug. 5. It occurs at least as early 
as Pollio ap. Cic. Fam. 10. 33. 5; also in Cic. ad Brut. 1. 
15.1. On the next page we find it stated that in Caes, 
and Cic. antfetre is only used absolutely or with a dat. 
This is not correct as regards Cic.: cp. Acad. Post. 1. 35; 
N. D. 2. 153; Brut. 229; Tusc. 4. 67; Sull. 23. It is 
quite correct as regards Caesar: the word occurs only in 
B. C. 1. 32. 8, and it is there used absolutely. Other notes 
of a similar nature which, perhaps, call for reconsideration 
(though they are rather minute points) are those on 1. 10. 
7 (compared with 3. 33. 5); 1. 16.73 I. 30. 23 3. 52.123 4. 
16. 17; 4.17. 10; 4. 19. 163 4. 39. 15. 

Some other miscellaneous matters we may notice. Thus 
we should wish for a fuller discussion on /enus (1. 20. 7), 
= ‘capital,’ money seeking investment, and a reference to 
Cic. At. 6.1. 4. Soon zutempertes (1. 64. 7) Mr. Spooner 
ought to have quoted Cic. AZ. 4. 6. 3, gut videar stulte cllius 
amict tntempertem non tultsse. Perhaps too the note on 3. 
46. 9, castra exscindere parabant nt . . . opposutsset, might 
have been supplemented by parallels from Tacitus (4. 13, 
14), and Tacitus’s model, Virgil (Ae. 6.358). There is an 
excellent note on this preventing or annulling use of mz in 
Dr. Henry’s Aenezdea, vol. iii., pp, 734-5. At 1. 68. 14, 
where reference is made to the epitaph (unhappily spurious) 
on Julia Alpinula, we miss the reference to Byron’s fine 
stanzas in Childe Harold, 3.66,67. Inthe difficult passage 
2. 12. 7, adversus modestiam disctplinae corruptus, ita proe- 
Liorum_auidus, ‘ while, on the one hand, he impaired good 


discipline in the army by his want of principle, he was yet 
Canes for battles,’ the proper parallel to quote was Amn. 
\ xv. 63, et panllulum adversus praesentem fortitudinem molli- 
lws. In 2. 47. 11 fenuertnt and reliqueriné are rather future 
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perfects indicative than perfects subjunctive, ‘shall be 
found to have held (left)’: cp. Virg. dev. 4. 591, 9. 785. 
The right translation for ca/¢go in 2. 80. g is ‘ dizziness,’ or 
‘mist,’ not ‘darkness’: cp. Plin. HZ. NM. 2. 111. In 3.55. 11, 
sed volgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat means ‘ the 
people appeared, presented themselves, at this great dis- 
play of gifts’: adesse ad is a somewhat formal expression, 
like adesse ad rem divinam (Cato, R. R. 83); ad exercitum 
(Plaut. Amph. 1. 3. 6); ad cudictum (2 Verr. 1. 1). In 
4. 7. 3 rubor should be translated ‘ fear of slight,’ as is 
shown by the next clause, NE a/izs electis posthabitus crede- 
retur. In 4.84. 11, volgus aversart regem means ‘the people 
were opposed to the king,” lit. “turned away from,’ most 
certainly not ‘dissuaded the king.’ To translate 4. 86. 1, 
pars obsequit in co ne deprehenderentur, ‘it was the game 
of obsequiousness,’ instead of simply ‘obedience required,’ 
is not happy. But, as a general rule, Mr. Spooner’s trans- 
lations are most excellent ; the only fault is, that they are 
too few. Take a specimen of his translation on the same 
page 7 altttudinem conditus, ‘he wrapped himself in a 
profound reserve.’ If to the parallels for altétudo the 
Ciceronian Babirne had been added the note would have 
been perfect. 

But something must be said on Mr. Spooner’s treatment 
of the text. And we shall at once frankly say that, having 
such a MS. as the Medicean to deal with, Mr. Spooner is, 
in our opinion, too conservative. Thus, we think that he 
might have adopted, or at all events have alluded to, the 
emendation of Agricola in 1. 52. 10, zmpetrandi for tmpe- 
randt; that of Bezzenberger, 3.71.17, ut nztentes ac progressos 
depellerent ; that of Ritter, wav vectus (4. 24. 4) for mavibus ; 
the admirable emendation of Meiser in 4. 77. 3, Pars mon- 
“ibus, ALIL VIA, altt viam inter Mosellamque flumen; the 


simple alteration of Rhenanus, 5. 7 fin. /z/us, SET egerentibus 
P2 
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for 7. e¢ e. Yet the MS. reading is excellently defended 
by Mr. Spooner against Heraeus in 2. 20. 5, wxorem autem 
(for Tacitus does use au/em in narrative ; cp. Germ. 13 init., 
16 fin.); and in 2. 56. 10, fantum peditum ; and we should 
wish that it had been defended in 3. 70. 22, culpam in 
militem conferens cutus nimius ardor (sc. esse¢; Meiser 
compares 4. 39): zmparem esse modestiam suam. A some- 
what unsatisfactory critical note is that on 4. 46. 5, on the 
transposition of pages in M.; it does not explain dicebatur 
(in 52. 2). Nothing better could have been done than to 
quote Halm’s note on the passage. But Mr. Spooner’s 
critical notes, on the whole, are adequate; and it by no 
means follows that they are not of a high order, because 
they are not the most valuable portion of his excellent 
work, 


We conclude this review with a few alterations and 
explanations which have suggested themselves during 


the perusal of Mr. Spooner’s edition. Possibly in 1. 8. 3, 
the reading should be faczs artibus APTUS, bellis tnexpertus ; 
aptus might have easily fallen out after ar¢zbus. Similarly, 
in 1. 28. 5, the addition may be praesentia ET TUTA dubits 
et honestis : cp. Ann. 1, 2 (quoted by Mr. Spooner), éuéa et 
praesentia quam vetera et periculosa mallent. At 1. 37. 23, 
for quod perierunt, if we do not read with Weissenborn 
corripuerant (which is slightly awkward after rapuzt\, we 
should suggest CORRUERUNT: cp. Plaut. Rud. 2. 6. 58, 2b¢ me 
conruere posse atebas ditias, where Mr. Sonnenschein remarks 
that conruere means to get together rapidly or easily, as 
distinct from conradere, to scrape together laboriously. 
The great crux in 1. 71. 9 would seem to mean ‘but lest 
one who was really an enemy should fear any formal 
reconciliation, Otho made no attempt at such a pro- 
ceeding, but at once summoned Celsus to his private 
council, and asked his advice.’ We should then read 
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something like sed ne hosts metueret conctliationes AD CON- 
siLIuM adhibens statim inter tntimos amicos habuzt ; though, 
indeed, there is no necessity to insert ad consilium, as 
adhibere can be used absolutely in this sense: cp. Cic. 
Fam. 4.7 fin., a tuts religuis non adhibemur. ‘The corruption 
in 1. 88. 16, mudtts affltcta fides ac st turbatzs rebus alacre 
may, perhaps, be remedied by reading multi afflicta fide 
saucil, turbatis rebus alacres. For sauctt, cp. Cael. ap. 
Cic. Fam. 8. 8. 3. ste nunc neque absolutus neque damnatus 
Servilius de repetundis sauctus Pilto tradetur. It may 
be that the corruption Jde//i cu In after exsfectarz, in 
2.7.2, conceals delle znztzum, and that vcfores should begin 
a new sentence. The geographical difficulty in 2. 19. 1 
might perhaps be got over, not by the desperate expedient 
of inserting a negative, but by reading ADUA (cp. 2. 4o. 2) 
for Padus. Mr. Spooner says, in the note, that the soldiers 
had crossed the Po, and were making their way through 
the level fields to the north of it, though in the Introduc- 
tion (p. 77) he appears to hold a different view. In this 
doubtful matter we think the opinion expressed in the note 
quite defensible. In 2. 31. 6, the usual reading, and that 
adopted by Mr. Spooner, is szbz zxhonestus for szbz tnhostus 
of M. But though in Amn. 15. 25, M. has zvhosta for what 
is, undoubtedly, zzhonesta, yet here the antithesis would 
be so bad that we cannot help thinking that we should read 
stbt ipse hostis. In 2. 36. 8, e¢ has become transposed ; it 
should be placed before /aeéo, and not ejected altogether, 
just as wf is out of place in M. in 2. 33.18. For other 
cases of transposition, see 1. 31. 16; 2. g8. 10; 3. 41. 12 (2); 
4.13.1. Perhaps, too, in 1. 11. 6, Africa has been trans- 
posed from before zxéerfecto, and ac legtones tn ea should go 
with the preceding sentence. Possibly in 2. 55. 2, vz#a has 
fallen out between w¢ and cessasse. We do not think that 
auctor, in 3. 2. 24, can be opposed to swasor, and should 
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take the two words as synonymous, or else alter to recior. 
In 3. 15. 8, perhaps de/c lwem conceals dell DILUVIEM; cp. 
Virg. Aen. 7. 228, diluvio ex zllo, of the deluge of war; and 
it is very probable that for Brz/annza tnditus erga Vespasia- 
num favor (3. 44. 4) we should read Lrztannzam DIDITUS; 
the m in Britanniam brought about 27, and D/tus (= didt- 
tus) was mistaken for dztus: cp. Ann. 11. 1, didita per 
provincias fama; Virg. Aen, 8. 132, tua terris didita 
Jama ; Sil. 1. 186, fama in populos didita. For Asam, 
in 3. 53. 14, we would read AZoeszam, the repetition of 
the name of this unimportant province enhancing the 
ironical contrast between it and Italy. In 4. 20. 15, ruzna 
simply means ‘by falling’: cp. Virg. Ae. 11. 612, Con- 
tinuo adversis Tyrrhenus et acer Aconteus Connixt tncurrunt 
hastts primique ruina Dant sonitum ingenti, and Lucr. 5. 
1329. Probably in 4. 45. 10, Cyrenenstbus is to be ex- 
plained as an ethical dat., ‘ The Cyrenenses got him 
condemned.’ We are unable to feel the same grammatical 
difficulty about 4. 57. 12, Galbam et infracta tributa hosttles 
spirttus tnduisse, which Mr. Spooner feels; it is quite 
possible to say, by a strong metaphor, Galba Gallus spiritus 
tndutt: cp. Cic. Tusc. 2. 20, cut cum Detantra. . . tunicam 
induisset. We are not quite sure that in 5. 3. 8, credentes 
is a gloss; if we read sed stbimet credentes duct caelest 
crederent primo, &c., ‘they were not to expect any aid 
from God or man, but trusting in themselves, they should 
trust as their divine leader the first chance thing which 
brought them aid.’ The gods they had trusted had failed 
them: for the future they should rely on themselves, and 
believe whatever helped them to be the true god. If, 
however, the principle is admitted, according to which 
crederent may have generated a superfluous credentes, we 
should be disposed to apply the same principle to the 
difficult ~7 in 1. 07. 1, and suppose that it has arisen from 
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praedae just before. In 5. 4.17, for commcearent, we suggest 
commeare rentur ; for commeare of the heavenly bodies cp. 
Cic. V. D. 2. 49. Possibly after provinciac, in 5. 9. 5, we 
should add eae or z//ae, the context showing that the pro- 
noun refers to Syria and the adjacent provinces. 

In conclusion, we offer our hearty congratulations to 
Mr. Spooner, and hope that he may continue the studies 


in Tacitus which he has begun so successfully. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA:! 


7. is a treatise which will mark an epoch in the 
criticism of Cicero. It is as fine a piece of work 
as we have ever seen. By it has been again brought 
to light, and fully collated, the celebrated Coloniensis 
(= Hittorpianus = Basilicanus), which Madvig declared 
would, if discovered and collated, take a higher rank than 
the Erfurdt MS., which, in many of the speeches, has 
hitherto been considered as the most trustworthy guide. 
This Coloniensis (which is in many cases the original 
from which Erf. has been copied) Mr. Clark has discovered 
to be No. 2682 of the Harleian collection in the British 
Museum; and the results of his examination are to con- 
firm Madvig’s prophecy, and, at least in the Pro Mloneand 
De Imp. Cn. Pompeti, to put before the world the collation 
of a MS. which is undoubtedly of the most supreme impor- 
tance. The elaborate, lucid, and convincing arguments by 
which Mr. Clark proves the affinities of the several parts 
of the MS. cannot be reproduced here, as his work has 
reached us only at the eleventh hour. All we can do is 
to point out some of the most striking restorations of 
what Cicero wrote, whichythis MS. and the acuteness and 
learning of Mr. Clark have been the means of effecting. 
Thus Pro Milone, § 11, it omits modo before hominem, 
thereby making the sentence agree with fact; § 46, it 
proves cuzus tam pridem . . . Romae to be a gloss, for it 


1 Classical Series, Part vit., Col- Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
lations from the Harleian Ms. of Cicero, At the Clarendon Press, 1892. 
2682. By Albert C. Clark, M.A., 
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omits the words, and this omission is also found in Asco- 
nius (for glosses in H. cp. § 79, where H. shows the first 
form of a gloss, nempe de itnteritu P. Clodit, afterwards 
developed into nempe haec est quaestio de interitu P. Clodti 
of the MSS. Indeed, this presentation of the early forms 
of glosses is quite a feature of Hy: cp. liii. and xxxv. on 
Lig. 22). H. gives the right reading in § 54, Quzd ergo 
est 2 Mora et tergiversatio for morae et tergiversationts ; in 
§ 68, ante testaretur (so Lamb. from an imperfect collation of 
H.) for anfestaretur, which has alwaysa technical sense; and, 
above all,in § 74, the brilliant HARENA for avma, which we 
see to be a perfectly certain restoration, when Mr. Clark 
compares Suet. Calig. 53; Vitruv. ii. 4. We do not think 
that any future editor of the Pro AZz/one will read arma, even 
though the Turin Palimpsest is said to have it.) Almost 
equally brilliant is § 79, wt ea cernamus quae non videmus, 
which is probably what Quintilian refers to ix. 2. 41, and, 
therefore, what Cicero wrote, though we confess to feeling 
that it is somewhat unusual to find cerwere (intellectual) 
contrasted with vzdere (sensual) without some qualifying 
ablative such as mente. We can hardly agree with H. 
and Mr. Clark in § 75, omnz aditu et lumine. Cicero 
always (we think) uses the plural /wmzna in that sense 
(e.g. Rabir. Post. 43, De Domo 115). The expression adztu 
et imine may be paralleled from Sest. 85, adztu ac foro 
prohibebantur, and the difference between /umzne and 
‘imine is infinitesimal. But we agree with Mr. Clark in 
his conjecture, § 102, gratia in{ genti omnibus in |gentibus. 
Cicero is very fond of omnes gentes. 

In the Pro /mp. Cn. Pompett, § 8, possibly the mys- 
terious guod is used = guantum, as in guod potero, quod ad 
me attinet ; § 13, ¢actt: is certainly right. It would be as 
irregular to read ¢acz/e here as to read Invite cept Capuam 
in Att. viii. 3. 4. In the highest degree probable is 
Mr. Clark’s suggestion to exclude in § 13, sécut celerarum 
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provinciarum soctos as a gloss on guogue ; and it is just 
possible that § 21, ut haec entellegatis, is an interpolation 
from seventeen lines previous, u/ omnes entellegant, &c. 
Indeed, Mr. Clark is exceptionally sagacious in detecting 
glosses; cp. xli.-xliv. The omission in H. of § 33 zz, and 
§ 37, the reading adferant for ferant are certain; while in 
§ 46 the appearance of COMMUNI Cretenstum = Ty Kot 
Kpnraéwv effects (after Gulielmus) a restoration which is a 
real joy. In § 58 H. reads correctly zuzguztas, on which 
there would appear to have been a gloss zmzmucztza (per- 
haps concealed in zzz¢za of the Schol. Gron.), and on that 
a further gloss, z7zmzcum edictum, which is the vulg. 
Other interesting restorations are Lael. § 41, possumus 
for potuimus, or posuimus ; § 63, the omission of amicztits 
(a certain conjecture of Mr. Clark’s), and the restoration 
of sent vero altgut repertz for the solecistic sz vero; 
§ 77, gravt, altered by the first hand of H. from graviter. 
Cat. Mazor, § 71 fin., 2 portum .. . futurus (al. ven- 
turus). Mr. Clark points out that exactly the same 
variants occur in Att. xv. 4. 2. In early Latin it is not 
unusual to find esse zz with acc.: cf. Div. in Caecil. 66; 
see Kritz on Sall. 112. 3, and Professor Palmer on Plaut. 
Amph, i. 1. 26. In Resp. tm Sall., § 18, dedttictorum 
(fur dedttorum, vulg. detztorum), t.e. the class of freed- 
men who as slaves had been subjected to any degrading 
punishment, is a certain reading, and convicts (if con- 
viction were necessary) the document of being spurious; 
for this class was not defined as such till the Lex Aelia 
Sentia, A.D. 4 (Gaius, i. 13-15). In Cazé. iii. 10, as we are 
not certain that ostendimus inctdimus legimus are not 
perfects (cp. the proximate dzxerunt, cognovit, conticutt), 


we cannot bring ourselves to desert the vulg. proferrt 


tussimus for proferimus of H. In. Marc., § 8, victo (for 
victortae) lemperare, ‘to spare the conquered enemy,’ 2.é. 
Marcellus, is an almost certain reading, as it is found also 
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in the Ambrosian MS. The same may be said of Zzg., 
§ 33, minabantur for minabamur, and § 8, de Ligarit audeam 
dicere (om. von): cp. Quintil. v. 10. 93. Again, in Zzg., 
§ 21, H. verifies the certain correction of Orelli, excusari ; 
and in § 24 gives the true reading, won u/tra (most MSS. 
non tam ne), the Ambrosian wnon“tra showing, in a 
measure, how the corruption arose. In Pro Rege Detotaro, 
§9, H., along with the Ambrosian, confirms Lambinus’s 
tn amicttia for amictttae/; § 16, Madvig’s “ecfzor, and § 26, 
by reading magni animt, gets rid of magnanimum, which is 
only found once in Cicero (Of. i. 61). 

These are only a few of the treasures to be found in 
Mr. Clark’s storehouse of corrections, which are as novel 
and striking as they are brilliant and convincing. The 
clearness and accuracy of the collation deserve all praise. 
In fact, Mr. Clark’s work is simply indispensable for every 
Ciceronian scholar. 
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HIS work, which ranks with the finest specimens ot 

the scholarship of the day, is likely to revive the 

study of Quintilian in England. We regret exceedingly 
that it has reached us so late that we have not space to 
treat it in as full a manner as it deserves, for it ex- 
hibits great originality, learning, and completeness. The 
criticism of no author is so troublesome as that of Quinti- 
lian; but Dr. Peterson’s critical notes are most excellent— 
conservative in the best sense, handling the monstrous 
corruptions of the MSS. with sound judgment and great 
acuteness, so different from the extravagances into which 
some recent German critics have occasionally run. Thus, 
the readings of the MSS. are justly defended at 1. 23 
(retaining guzz); 1. 59 (adseguemur); 1. 72 (cum venta) ; 
1. 81 (guodam); 1. 85 (om. e¢ or zllz) ; 1. 101 (commendavit) ; 
1. 115 (s¢ gued adtecturus stbt, non st guid detracturus futt), 
and many others, among them 7. 1 (¢n/rare portum), 
though we think it quite possible that the inf. is 
governed by ollicerz, not by convenzt, ‘It is not suitable 
for a man of honour to promise to aid all comers if that 
aid is to break down when face to face with danger; to 
promise to enter the harbour, though the ship can only 
get into it during a calm’; for the comparison see Senec. 


1M. Fabi Quintiliani Institutionis M.A., LL.D., Principal of University 
Oratoriae Liber Decimus. A revised College, Dundee; St. Andrew’s Uni- 
text, with introductory essays, critical versity. Oxford ; at the Clarendon 
and explanatory notes, and a fac-simile _ Press, 1891. 
of the Harleian Ms. By W. Peterson, 
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Ep. 85. 31. There does not, however, seem to be any suf- 
ficient reason for departing from the MSS. in 1. 44 (paucos, 
sunt enim eminentisstmt), for entm sunt in G. H. is a mere 
accidental transposition; nor in 2. 28 (deerant\); and we 
miss any explanation of the strange MSS. reading in 6. 7 
(stricteus utrumgue). Perhaps sz sétrictius, or st rectius 
utrumque quacrendum est, ‘ If both be searchingly or rightly 
examined, more is to be got from inspiration of the 
moment than from imperfect memory.’ We may suggest 
also, that possibly in 1. 28 we should read genus orattonts 
ostentationt comparatum (the similarity of ovationzs and 
ostentationt having caused the omission), and then oratio 
will be understood with ad/igata. 

Dr. Peterson’s emendation in 7. 29, szc¢ dicere, is, we 
think, certain; that in 3. 21, /rontem et latus, is brilliant, 
and all but certain; that in 7. 32, e¢ zz his, very possible, 
as may also be said of 1. 48, vzam; 1. 61, speritu. He has 
admirably defended Becher’s éenuza atgue quae (1. 44), and 
tradiderunt (2. 6); Kiderlin’s clarus vt tngenit (1. 102), and 
genere tpso, probabilis in omnibus, sed in quibusdam (1. 103) ; 
Wolfflin’s fumznum (1. 46); Spalding’s omission of omnza 
(1. 106); Gertz’s proposzto (2. 22); Herzog’s debet (7. 20) ; 
but we wish that he had adhered to Spalding’s est e¢ lla 
(7. 25). 

The Introduction and explanatory notes are most inte- 
resting and attractive reading. They show a range of 
learning and clearness of expression which is quite ex- 
ceptional. This is especially the case with chap. iii. of 
the Introduction, ‘On Quintilian’s Literary Criticism,’ 
and chap. v., on the MSs. Dr. Peterson has done a patri- 
otic service in pointing out the origin and value of the 
Harleian MS. 2664, and has thereby added materially to 
the critical study of Quintilian. He finds it to be the 
lost Codex Dusseldorpianus, and the oldest complete 
MS. of Quintilian in existence, copied directly from the 
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Bamber gensts, possibly at the time the latter was being com- 
pleted by the addition of the parts known as Bambergensis 
G., and of some at least of the readings now generally 
designated as b. It is the original from which the 
Florentinus and the Turicensis were copied, MSS. to which 
Spalding attributed such importance; in fact, it stands at 
the head of the whole family of mzxed Mss. Mr. Clark, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has further traced the history of 
this MS. to the Cathedral Library of Cologne. The estab- 
lishment of these points, which is done with the greatest 
care and completeness, is perhaps the most valuable and 
instructive feature of this valuable and instructive book. 

















NOTAE HEBRAICAE. 


I. 
2 SAM. XVII. 9. 
Mop IND IN ONT ANNA 

‘In one of the pits, or in one of the places.’ 

Read Nip, ‘in one of the wells’: for a well as a 
hiding place, cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 18. The plural of ip 
does not occur, but according to the analogy of Nid) 
DIP) IND the form in fVi is just as possible as that 


in 5. 
II. 
2 SAM. XXIII. 18. 
mvowia ou 17) 
The point of ver. 19 is that he did zof attain the first 
three. 
Read mwhoua 19 ny x2 
The omission of 89 is easily accounted for by the 
fact that originally it was written and pronounced iden- 
tically with 4°. 


III. 
PSALM LXV. 6. 
DPA 3.) 


‘ The sea of the distant ones.’ 
Read DPM oY 
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‘The sea of distances’; the abstract would be more in 
accordance with Hebrew idiom: cf. Is. xxxiii. 17. The 
initial % of opm would easily be omitted after the 
final D of DY. o” 


IV. 


Ps. 1xi. 3. Perhaps we should point JM3M Hiph. of 
T)3, ‘Cause me to rest upon.’ This agrees better with the 
prep. 3. 


Vv. 


ISAIAH XV. 5. 
mee now wy oI. pyr ayia? '3? 


There is a difficulty here inthe word AM". Elsewhere 
TA means ‘a bar,’ and so Jerome renders it here vec/es, 
The R. V. takes it in the sense of bars = ‘nobles.’ ‘My 
heart crieth out for Moab; her nobles fice unto Zoar, to 
Eglath Shelishiyah,’ where it may be noted that they supply 
the very important word ‘flee’ not found in the Hebrew. 
Delitzsch renders, ‘My heart towards Moab it cries out, 
its fugitives even to Zoar, the three-year-old heifer,’ which 
seems little better than absurd. The beginning of ver. 4, 
pawn P Yim, and the latter clause of ver. 5, yy “aw 
Mpyt; or, as perhaps should be read wy, show that 
pvt does not go with 125, but is used. of the cries of 
Moab. For MIA the LXX gives us év avry, evidently 
reading F2P3, and showing that they found a P in the 
word in the MS. before them. Prof. Cheyne suggests that 
they read the name of some town unknown. The question 
is, what town? Now, on the Moabite inscription of 
Mesha’ we find the names of seven towns which are 
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directly mentioned in Is. xv., ‘the burden of Moab,’ On 
that inscription we also find the name of a town, AM"), 
the pointing of which is uncertain. 

Read then here AMP2 pyn, and translate the whole 
passage thus :— 

‘My heart is towards Moab, acry ariseth in AMP reach- 
ing even to Zoar (the cry) as of a heifer three years old.’ 
"This does not strain the meaning of “IY so much as the 
rendering of the R.V. gives a good sense, accounts 
for the Massoretic and LXX texts, and keeps up the 
parallelism with ver. 4: 


Uip vows yw Mave) pawn pyrm 
For this use of “" compare the parallel passage, 
Jer. xlviii. 34, mop wW yawn Mpyi, where read 
Npyird (part.); and for the sense compare Jer. xlviii. 4, 
mys pvt W ow (LXX). 


VI. 
JER. VIII. 13. 
DIN? DT? 1 


The R.V. renders: ‘And the things which I have 
given them shall pass away from them.’ Marg., ‘And I 
have appointed them that shall pass over them’; so also 
Payne-Smith, and similarly Hitzig. Ewald renders: ‘And 
I gave unto them what they transgress.’ The rendering 
of the R.V. would seem rather to require DT May. 
The allusion is to the approaching invasion and subju- 
gation of Jerusalem. Read DTI, ‘And I do appoint 
unto them those whom they shall serve.’ The suffix in 
DITA) refers not to Jews but to their conquerors. 


J. T. S. STOPFORD. 
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BYWATER’S ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS.' 


N the modest Preface prefixed to his edition ot 
Aristotle’s Ethics, Mr. Bywater professes that his 
object was to publish a recension of Bekker’s text, differ- 
ing from the latter only in its closer adherence to the 
Laurentian MS. Mr. Bywater holds that K’ possesses 
all the merits of a MS. of the highest order; though its 
errors, due to the omission of homocoteleuta, et cetera quae 
oscitantium scriptorum sunt, are many, its pages are not 
marred by the perverse ingenuity of the emender. Mr. 
Bywater has also issued a most valuable supplement to 
his text in his Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
Artstotle’s Nicom. Ethics; a book quite indispensable to 
the possessors of his larger work, as it contains an account 
of the principles that guided him in his constitution of the 
Text. The latter work is divided into two parts—I. The 
chief sources of the text. II. Notes and emendations on 
the text. 

The recent publication of Heylbut’s edition of the 
Commentary of Aspastus has enabled Mr. Bywater to throw 
considerable light on some of the cruxes in the Ethics. 
Aspasius’s text, however, must not be slavishly followed. 
Mr. Bywater demonstrates that, valuable as that'text is at 
times, as a guide to the emender, it must be employed 


1 Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea re- Contributions to the Textual Cri- 
cognovit brevique adnotatione critica ticism of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
instruxit I. Bywater, Collegii Exoni- Ethics, by Ingram Bywater, Fellow 
ensis Socius, Oxonii. E typographeo of Exeter College, Oxford. At the 
Clarendoniano, MDCCCxc. Clarendon Press, 1892. 
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with caution, as, in many places, it has been assimilated 
to late and inferior MSS. In fact, the best evidence for the 
recovery of his text is to be found in his explanations. 
The restorations in Mr. Bywater’s text, which are due to 
Aspasius, are very numerous, but the following may be 
instanced as being the most important :— 

1102° 3 wAnv ei ph; 1106 36 woropivy Adyy Kat @ av 
6 podvimog dpiosev ; TII1® 13 ét owrnpla wicag' amwoxreiva av" 
cat Oia BovdAduevog . . . marageev av; 1118’ 10 rie 8 
rotaode ; 1122 7 Omit cat 6 Ayoriic; 1124° 12 pvnuovedery ov 
av rothowow ev. 

In the chapter on Bekker’s six MSs., Mr. Bywater, 
joining issue with most Aristotelian scholars, vehemently 
impugns the credit of O° M’, on the ground that they are 
‘products of contamination.’ In spite of the support that 
M’ has received from Susemihl and others, Mr. Bywater 
believes that this MS. is the least valuable of all the late 
mss, of Aristotle. Of course the last word has not yet 
been said in this controversy, but Mr. Bywater’s list of the 
deviations of M? from all the best MSS. is a long one, and 
in innumerable passages the text of this MS. seems to have 
been arbitrarily emended. 

Mr. Bywater’s classification of the chief errors in K® 
and L? will be of the greatest service to all students of the 
text of Aristotle. His remarks fairly demonstrate that 
the Laurentian MS., though in many places presenting a 
more corrupt text than later MSS., affords a surer ground 
to work upon, as it preserves these errors ‘ with little or 
no attempts at disguise or sophistication.’ 

Mr. Bywater’s edition is confessedly conservative ; 
emendations are admitted to the text on mzs¢ necessitate 
quadam. His own restorations amount to some seventy 


1 Aspasius’s Commentary provesthat owrnpla pty mace toy ekeornkdra 
he endeavoured to combine two read- éavrod Wva dvavin trade & aroxrelvas, 
ings, viz. &s 5 pdppaxov Sods ex) cwrn- ode em) TodTO malcas. 
pla, ayvohoas br: Oavdoipov Hv" Kal em) 
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or eighty, many of which are printed in the text as being 
certain. Though in most cases the changes, at first sight, 
seem to be unimportant, it will be found that the gain to 
the general sense is great. We confess that, after careful 
consideration of the reasons given in the Supplement, we 
believe that there is hardly one of them that is not quite 
convincing. We have noted the following as having 
been thought worthy of being printed in the text:— 
1104% 25 Oeiperac 8) swhpocivn; 1107° 11 évavriwe 8 iv 
abraig bmepadAover; id. 32 tore piv Gri; 1115’ 30 we yoo 
éxelvog ; 1117* 20 amd Eewe yap padrov fv; 1123° 24 womep 
oi Meyapot; 1124° 28 ra piv Hofwe axovew; 1125°15 ovK émt 
to avrd gépouev asl 7rd giddrisov; 1130% 22 Eorw ap 
G@AAn tie adixia; 1186% 23 Ewerra Kal Tdde SdcaTopionev 
av ric; 1140° 15 dvo do08ac Exe; 141% 25 ra yap epi 
avrd fxascta; 11447 26 Kal ruyxave avrov; 1145°% 20 zepi 
rov "Exropoc; 1146%27 cuuPaive 8); 1146°15 tw We Exovtec 
thy Staddpav; 1148? 33 dcor voonuarwowe Exover; 1155° 29 
ove: BobAnare ixelvy ayafov; 1167° 29 ovd’ Suotov rd mepi rode 
Saveicavracg; 1168° 11 amopeirae 8; 1170% 31 Wore av aicba- 
voueOa Kav vowusev. On the whole, Mr. Bywater may be 
congratulated upon having produced a text that steers 
successfully a vza media between the audacity of Susemihl 
and the conservatism of Bekker.’ Though he has not 
attempted to heal the dislocations of the text, which are 
so annoying to the philosophic reader, his edition will 
long hold its place as being eminently suited to the 
requirements of students at the Universities. Mr. Bywater 
himself has not professed to do more than this, and, within 
this limited sphere, he has shown rare critical acumen and 
judgment. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 
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FURNEAUX’S TACITUS:.' 


R. FURNEAUX is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his great edition of the Azmnals of 
Tacttus. Admirable as the first volume was, it will be 
generally acknowledged that the present volume attains 
to a higher level of scholarship. The period covered is 
‘considerably longer, and is more fruitful in important 
events’; and has attracted more notice from historians 
and scholars than the earlier books. Out of the enormous 
literature on the subject, Mr. Furneaux has extracted 
almost everything that is of permanent value, and the 
result is, that his work may fairly be called the most com- 
plete and scholarly edition of Tacitus that has ever issued 
from any Press. In sobriety of judgment, it compares 
favourably with the works of Draeger and Nipperdy, and 
supersedes even Orelli’s monumental work. Nothing 
seems to be omitted in the notes that can throw any light 
on Tacitus’s Latinity, as well as on the many points of 
interest, archeological and historical, connected with the 
text. 

The Introduction is divided into five chapters—I. On 
the text and the second Medicean ms. II. Summary of 
events between the end of Bk. vi. and the beginning of 
Bk. xi. III. Life of Gaius Claudius and Nero. IV. Parthia 
and Armenia. V. Conquest of Britain. In the com- 
pilation of Chap. III., Mr. Furneaux has made admirable 


1 The Annals of Tacitus, edited with Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
Introduction and Notes, by Henry ford. Vol. 1., Booksxi.-xvi. Oxford: 
Furneaux, M.A., formerly Fellow and at the Clarendon Press, MDCCCXCI. 
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use of the elaborate works of Lehmann and Schiller. His 
sketches of the lives of Claudius and Nero are a very 
brilliant piece of historical writing, exhibiting considerable 
grace of style combined with a sobriety of judgment that 
is thoroughly English. The chapter on Armenia throws 
a flood of light on the vague and unsatisfactory account 
of the campaigns of Corbulo by this ‘most unmilitary 
of all historians,’ as Mommsen calls Tacitus. Although 
Corbulo’s narrative had introduced a new era in Roman 
knowledge of the East, this great advance seems to have 
left no impression on Tacitus’s work. However, Mr. 
Furneaux has given us an excellent map, based on 
Kiepert’s labours, and several pages of Prolegomena, 
which leave hardly any obscurity remaining in this 
account of the most obscure of all campaigns. Mr. 
Furneaux, joining issue with Egli and Mommsen, urges 
strong reasons in favour of the view that the campaign 
commenced in the winter of 52 A.D., with the occupation 
of the table-land of Erzeroum, and the capture of Artaxata. 
In 59 Corbulo seems to have marched round the foot of the 
Little Ararat to the plain of Bayazid, and from there by 
the foot of Ala Dagh to the plain of Mush (Tauraunitium), 
and so he reached Tigranocerta. Mr. Furneaux makes 
some excellent remarks on the treachery of Corbulo to his 
colleague Paetus. Tacitus, who elsewhere has followed 
closely the lines of Corbulo’s own work, here charges him, 
by implication, in attributing his inaction ‘to the desire to 
win the glory of appearing as a deliverer in the last 
extremity.’ Probably the most interesting part of the 
Introduction is the chapter on the history of Britain from 
55 B.C. to the time of Claudius. It is true that little that 
is new has been added to this thrice-told tale; still Mr. 
Haverfield’s labours have succeeded in finally clearing up 
a few moot points. 

Mr. Furneaux, differing in this respect from Mommsen, 
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is inclined to attribute the expedition of Claudius to 
personal vanity and to the cupidity of Narcissus, rather 
than to any feeling that the Conquest of Britain was 
necessary to the security of Gaul. For, as he pertinently 
remarks, ‘the island Celts had not been a source of disquiet 
for many years.’ Mr. Furneaux agrees with Mommsen 
in believing that the Romans landed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Lyme, and marched upon Colchester. 
He urges unanswerable objections against the views of 
Hiibner (though supported by the plausible derivation of 
Clausentum—Bittern—from Claudius), Spurrell, and Guest, 
who were led astray by the supposed identity of the 
Bodunit with the Dobunz (Mr. Furneaux himself proposes 
that this unknown tribe may have been identical with 
the Regnt of Sussex, the name having been strangely 
corrupted), and the no less extravagant views of Airy, 
who maintains that the landing was on the west coast. 
Inscriptions have not added much to our knowledge of 
this obscure campaign, but Mr. Furneaux quotes some 
instructive remarks of Mr. Haverfield. Three Appendices 
of considerable length add greatly to the value of 
this edition. Mr. Furneaux gives the complete text of 
Claudius’s speech, which has been preserved in the bronze 
tables dug up at Lyons, with a full commentary. It is 
interesting to compare the original with Claudius’s words 
as reported by Tacitus. It seems that by zmverszo, Tacitus 
understood a liberty ‘to arrange as well as condense, and 
that his obligation to fidelity did not deter him from com- 
pletely altering the style, and even the matter of historical 
documents. 

Appendix II. deals with the Neronian persecutions of 
the Christians. The interest taken by writers in the 
famous 44th chapter of the fifteenth Book seems not to 
diminish. Even during the last five years fresh theories 
have been suggested to account for the acerbity of Tacitus’s 
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remarks on the Christians. P. Hochard’s seems to be the 
latest. He holds that the words are a Christian forgery! 
This theory is hardly worth refuting, for the manner and 
style are thoroughly Tacitean. The powers of such 
forgers can be estimated from the spurious correspondence 
of St. Paul and Seneca. Sulpicius Severus quotes 
Tacitus’s words, and the passage must stand or fall 
with Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan, and the well- 
known passages in Suetonius’s Mero. Mr. Furneaux 
accepts Bishop Lightfoot’s theory to explain how the 
Christians, at this time a comparatively insignificant sect, 
could have excited the animosity of the Roman mob. It 
is probable that the Jews, who were first suspected, shifted 
the charge upon the Christians by the help of Poppaea. 
The only difficulty in the way of this view is to be found 
in the words, zzgens multitudo convictt sunt. Mr. Furneaux 
plausibly suggests that this is a rhetorical expression for 
mroAd tAHGo¢g of the 1st Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians. 

The text of this volume is based on that of Halm, but 
Mr. Furneaux exercises his own judgment, and frequently 
supports the reading of the A/edicean against the latest 
editors. His defence of 2 Decangos (xii. 32, inde Cangos, 
Med.) against Halm’s zz Ceangos seems to be entirely 
successful. xiv. 7, he gives zs¢ gud Burrus et Seneca: quos 
expergens, &c. (expergens quos, Med.). xiv. 6, he defends 
the reading of Med: in principrs laudes repetitum vener- 
antium; laudes being taken with a double genitive (subj. 
and obj.). This seems to be very forced. Probably the 
best emendation is J. H. Miiller’s refetzta veneratione. 
In his note on xv. 63, adversus praesentem fortitudinem 
mollitus, Mr. Furneaux has missed the true parallel, 
which is not vi. 16, 1, but Hist. ii. 12, adversus modestiam 
disciplinae corruptus. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 
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ON A GREEK BIBLICAL FRAGMENT. 


HE volume marked D. 1. 28 contains, among other 
Greek fragments, a portion of a cursive MS. of the 
Epistle to the Romans, on paper, of perhaps the fourteenth 
century. It consists of eight leaves, measuring 84 inches 
by 5}, commencing with éavroi¢, chap. viii. 23, and ending 
with «pi[vec], chap. xiv. 10. In some places where the 
writing was faded it has been inked over by a later hand, 
who also added a few glosses. This hand is not older 
than the sixteenth century; and the fragment, when in his 
possession, was no longer than at present, as is clear from 
a flourish added by him at the top of the first page, and a 
marginal addition at the end (for which see the collation). 
The lections are marked in red, the title rpd¢ ‘Pwpaloug 
and the words with which the reader would begin being 
given in the margin, and the marginal titles of the lections, 
or xepaAaa, are also in red, as well as the initials of the 
paragraphs. The following particulars deserve mention :— 
Proper names have a dash over them (slightly curved) 
as dapaw, so also capsaw0. M7, when interrogative, has a 
double accent wy». This double accent is used in a few 
other instances, as over pév, de in ix. 21, and ézet in xi. 6 
(ds) and 22. 

Final o is the small uncial c. There is no iota sub- 
script. «has sometimes two dots, sometimes not. 

There are two stops, the simple point and the comma. 
The latter occurs frequently where we should not expect 
astop. I have given some instances. 

I proceed to give a collation of the MS. with Scrivener’s 
text. 





. 
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COLLATION.—ROMANS. 


viii. 23. MS. begins éavrois. 


23. dmexdexouevor. The second hand has made an s of the 
final ¢. 

26. Kal’ 3. 

26. timepevtrvyxdve, glossed mpecBeBe. 

28. xara mpdberw, glossed xara oixetav mpoaipecwy. 

32. xapioerar—yxapyoerat. 

34. brép—rép. 

34. xwpicer—ywpyoer. 

36. &vexa—évexev. 

37- Comma after raow. 

38. After jas add xv. 

38. Comma after yap. 

39. Suvnoerar—duvnoynra. 


ix. 3. Nvxdunv—edxopunv. 


5. A stop after odpxa and after Oeds. 

6. After d€a comma. A lection begins with this verse. 
8. Om. rod before Geod. 

Il. pevy—pever. 

12. éAdrrov. 

14. Moop—Moio7. 

17. évdeEwpar—evdeifopat. 

18. A lection begins ddeAoi (sic), Ov Ogre 6 OE Edeci. 
23. Mpontroimacev—mponTyuacer. 

26. éppyOn—éppén. 

29. éyxaréAvrev—éyxaréAcuTev. 

30 Omits third d:xacoovvyv. 

x. 2. The first hand omits from @eod to éxiyvwow. This 
error of omission is worth remarking as not ac- 
counted for by homeceoteleuton. 

5. Mwo7js—Moio’. So in 19. 
16. tH—tT!. 
19. €Ove-—eOvy. 
xi. 1. Comma after éyo. 
4- Comma after éxapwav. 
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wo Oa A+ 


. Comma after and after ydpus. 
. Om. yiverat xdpis, ei dé é& épywv, otx err. A later hand 


attempts to supply the omitted words in the margin, 
but erroneously, namely, adding ei Se é& épywy otk ere 
éoriv (épyov erased, then) xdprs after éori yapis, which 
would leave éori for yiveras. 


> , > , 
. erupwOncav—érepwoOnoar. 
. wxev—edoxev. 
. ovyKapyov—ovyxKaifov. 
. eyxevtpicba—exxevtpic 80. 
- No stop after xadds. 
. helonrai—deicoerat. 
. After ddeAdpoi adds pov. 
. otrw—otrws. So in 31. 
. Comma after eds. 
. After xdpuros adds rod 6%. 
. xaé els. 
. Om. ra before tynAd. 

so es 

~ ppd évi. 
. Om. arb Oeod ai Sé odoat ELoveiat. 

° . 2 ¢, 
. Eeus—efys. 
. Tojs—Torels. 

ori, Exdixos eis dpyrv—é is dpynv. éxd 
. , pynv—éorw eis dpynv. exduxos. 
. Comma after ro. So in 7 four times. 
- Comma after vopov. 
Xiv. 2. 


Comma after miorevet. 


. Comma after eds. 

- After dpovet adds xai. 

- Comma after second xo (= Kupiw). 
. droOvncKkwpev—arrobvycKoper. 

- Om. xai after Xpioris. 

9. 


avelnoev—élyoev. 


The fragment ends with od, 2 rf of, ver. 10. The later 
hand adds in the margin vee rdv aceAgdyv aov, showing that 
the fragment ended here when in his possession. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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EMENDATIONS AND NOTES ON HERONDAS. 


HE year 1891 will be henceforth noted in classical 
literature as the date of the most remarkable re- 
covery of a missing author made in modern times. A 
year or two before a papyrus, found, we presume, in some 
Egyptian tomb, and containing seven Mimes of Herondas 
nearly entire, came into the possession of the British 
Museum. The task of deciphering and editing the ms. 
was committed to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, assistant-librarian. 
He executed his task with a fidelity, ability, and modesty 
which have won universal praise, and last August this 
unexpected treasure was given to the world. The best 
thanks of scholars are also due to the Museum for the 
beautifully-executed fac-simile of the papyrus, which has 
been produced under the care of Mr. Edward Scott, 
Keeper of MSS. 

The fate of Herondas is unique in literature. From 
the internal evidence supplied by the Mimes we gather 
the following conclusions. He flourished in the latter part 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus and the beginning 
of the reign of Euergetes, and was either by birth a native 
of, or had a close connexion with, the island of Cos. In- 
spired by the success of the Idylls of Theocritus, the court 
poet of the earlier part of the reign of Philadelphus, 
Herondas determined to imitate him. Like Theocritus, 
he went out of Egypt, and imported from his own country 
a new or nearly new branch of composition. Theocritus 
had charmed the Egyptians with the Idyll; Herondas 
diverted them with the Mime. In fixing the scene of the 
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Mimes in Cos he had a strong reason other than his own 
connexion with that island, for it was there that Phila- 
delphus himself was born. 

In placing the date of Herondas about 300-240, we are 
mainly guided by the following facts:—He lived, we can 
see, when Apelles still had detractors, on whom Herondas 
bestows a hearty curse (4. 76). This is owing to patriotic 
feeling. For although he settles for ever the disputed 
question of Apelles’ birthplace in favour of Ephesus,' yet 
there is no doubt that Apelles had a long and close con- 
nexion with Cos. Plinycalls him Apelles the Coan. Now, 
detraction does not live long after death, and as Apelles, 
the greatest painter since the world began, the greatest 
that the world will ever produce, according to Pliny,’ must 
have died about the year 290, Herondas probably wrote 
these lines not much later than that time. All other 
indications of date agree. For instance, the allusion to 
the temple of Philadelphus and his sister-wife, erected 
about 270,° and the allusion to the sons of Praxiteles as 
statuaries (4. 23). Praxiteles died about 320, and his sons, 
Timarchus and Cephisodotus, would be in their prime 
about 300; and Herondas in his youth probably often saw 
the group of statuary described in the 4th Mime, and was 
told it was by the sons of the great Praxiteles. The 
imitations of Theocritus show that he was junior to the 
Sicilian poet. 

Herondas then died about 240 B.C., and for more than 
three centuries his name is not mentioned. At last Pliny 
the younger, writing to compliment a friend on his Greek 
epigrams and iambics, says they were as good as anything 


' 4. 60. 31. 30, Oe@v adeApav réuevos 5 

* Pliny, 35. 79, ‘Verum et omnes agireds xpnords. The last words of 
prius genitos futurosque postea super- this line may refer to Philadelphus just 
avit Apelles Cous.’ as fitly as to Euergetes. 
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Callimachus or Herondas had produced.‘ Afterwards we 
have a few mentions and citations from him in Athenaeus, 
Zenobius, and Stobaeus, and that is all until the edztiy 
princeps in 1891. 

Following Mr. Kenyon’s recension, there have ap- 
peared in rapid succession the editions of Dr. Rutherford, 
van Herwerden, and Biicheler, and much valuable work has 
been done by English scholars in papers in the Academy, 
Classical Review, and elsewhere. Messrs. Headlam, 
Hicks, Jackson, Hardie, Ellis, Nicholson, and others have 
all made considerable contributions to the constitution of 
the text. 

Of the editions, Dr. Rutherford’s contained some re- 
markably brilliant emendations, which were commensu- 
rate with his reputation, but there was also much that fell 
very far below it. Herwerden’s edition, published at the 
beginning of this year, is in some respects an advance; 
but he, like Rutherford, often deviates unnecessarily and 
too far from the papyrus. Biicheler’s (March, 1892), 
though marred by half-a-dozen unjustifiable metrical 
licenses, is far the closest approximation to what Heron- 
das actually wrote. It is, however, a pity Bicheler did not 
take the trouble of ascribing the readings he introduces 
to their authors. He writes: ‘Credant vel licet vel oportet, 
quibus in hoc aliquid libello placebit, si quid placebit, 
multorum id opera effectum esse communi.’ Accordingly, 
the best emendations of Rutherford, Diels, Headlam, 
Hicks, and others are tacitly introduced, and the result is, 
that a critic does not know what to praise, what to con- 
demn, as Biicheler’s own. I hope this example will not 
be imitated by future editors. The principle that priority 


4 Pliny, Zp. 4. 3, ‘Ita certe sum quam dulcia illa, quam antiqua, quam 
affectus ipse cum Graeca epigrammata arguta, quam recta! Callimachum me 
tua, cum iambos proxime legerem. vel Herodem, vel si quid melius, tenere 
Quantum ibi humanitatis, venustatis! credebam!’ 
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of publication gives a right of property to an emendation 
should never be wilfully violated ; while the record of a 
critic’s discoveries is his one reward and encouragement. 
I had hoped to have edited the Mimes myself, but 
am unfortunately obliged by other cares to postpone the 
task for some months, and by that time the edition of 
Mr. Headlam will probably have appeared, an edition 
which, it may be predicted, will leave little to be added to 
the criticism and exegesis of these seven hundred lines, 
probably not enough to justify a separate new edition. 
At all events, for the present I must content myself with 
a few annotations. 

The emendations which follow have for the most part 
appeared in the Academy. I publish them again, because, 
first, I wish to separate them from others which I pub- 
lished in haste, and of which I repent at leisure; secondly, 
because I am often able to defend them at greater length 
than I could in the Academy ; and thirdly, because a 
large number of them have been since published without 
acknowledgment in the editions of van Herwerden and 
Biicheler. I do not wilfully claim as mine any emendation 
which belongs to another, and shall be very willing to 
resign any which I may unfairly claim as mine to their 
proper owner; in order to facilitate whose just wzmdzczae 
I add the date at which I published them. 


1. 6. 
dyyeov &vdov Myrtpixn rapotody pe. 


I have two objections to this reading—first, Gyllis has 
no right to assume that Metriche is at home; secondly, 
tvoov ayyé\Aew is, if I mistake not, bad Greek for cow 
ayyé\Aav, just as much as ‘nuntia intus’ would be bad 
Latin for ‘nuntia intro,’ ‘bring word in.’ I can find no 
instance of fvdov used for eiow before Babrius, who has 
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mapiyyev Evdov. But a Babrian usage is of no authority by 
itself. Both objections may be got rid of at once by 
reading : 

ayyetrov, ei ’vdov, Mytpixyn tapodcay pe. 


Evoov is, of course, the regular word used when it is asked 
whether a person is at home. Ar., Ach. 395, %vdov iar’ 
Evouridne ; Eur., Zph. Taur. 1303, cir’ Evdov, cir’ ovk evdov 
apxnyo¢e xDovdc; Plat., Adc. 2. 143, eimwetv ci Evdov tart; 
Theocr. 15. 1, évdot Mpakivda;—( Academy, Jan. 16, 1892). 


I. 19. 


aidAawe Taira’ THs vewrépys duiv 
, > > > a 4 4 
mpocertiw—dAX' ov TovTo, wy we Oepunvy. 


So I print these words with an aposiopesis after mode- 
eotv. * YOu younger women have’ (‘a malicious devil in 
you,’ or something of that sort, she was going to add); 
‘but I won’t say this, for fear it may put you in a passion.’ 
There is a fairly close parallel in Lucian, Deor. Dual. 3: 
jolwy guot Kat moOevdrepog—ov BotvAouae St cimetv ph ae 
mapotivw émt mAéov. 


i 


avdpas Se Iicn dis xabetrXe ruxrevoas. 


This certain and brilliant emendation, made by Mr. 
Hardie (Academy, October 17, 1891), and Professor Tucker 
(Academy, January 16, 1892) for avdeag¢ 8’ én’ icov) was also 
suggested to me early in last October by Mr. L. C. Purser. 
It is satisfactory to know that it is consistent with the 
papyrus. This emendation is ignored by Herwerden, and 
Biicheler does not say one word about its author, merely 
remarking ‘ mon pellucet in P,’ which is too much to say. 
It is, no doubt, the reading of the papyrus, but, unless it 
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had been discovered by conjecture, it would have re- 
mained long undeciphered. The first syllable of Iisa is 
short in Pindar, but long in Theocritus and elsewhere. 
Lucian’s epigram (21) on a pugilist who was severely 
punished in his contests for the wreath is worth quoting: 


éxxov 8° év [ion pév ev driov, év 5¢ MAaraais 
év BrXéhapov’ IvOot 8 arvoos éxpépopar. 


I. 56. 


Suv oe xalddw THs Mions éxvunve 
Ta omddyxv’ Epwre kapdinv dvororpy Seis. 


In the first verse I would write xafdédw rH ’¢ Mione, 
without change, except the addition of the iotas subscript, 
which are not in P., the first of which must be added in 
any case, ‘in the descent to Misa’s temple.’ The expres- 
sion is like ‘ad Vestae,’ év’AoxAnmov, &c. Misa was a 
mystic being of the Orphic ritual, the female side of the 
androgynous Iacchus. Hymn. Orph. 42: 


ec ‘ Si ‘ , »” » 
ayvnv aviepdv te Mionv, appytov avaccar, 
dppeva kat OnAvv, dupun, AVoevor “laxyxov. 


I should conjecture that the shrine of this mysterious 
divinity was underground, and that xaOddw is to be taken 
literally as ‘descent.’ We may compare the descent of 
the virgins to the cave of the serpent in Propertius (4. 
8.5): 

Qua sacer abripitur caeco descensus hiatu. 


—(Academy, January 16, 1892). 


ee 


So Mr. Kenyon gives from the papyrus, noting that ora 


is corrected from da. Now, I firmly believe that Dr. 
VOL. VIII. R 
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Rutherford’s emendation of vs. 55 is right as far as fy 
odonyic goes, and I have no doubt that Gyllis has a letter 
from Gryllus in her hand which she wants Metriche to 
read. In the fac-simile of the papyrus « is perfectly plain 
after nd, and then there is a long stroke, which can only be 
the bottom of a A; the rest is illegible. I write: 


Kar’ ola mongers nde SéATos éExpaiver, 


‘this letter will tell you what good fortune will be yours, 
Not knowing of the delta stroke, I published in the 
Academy of Oct. 24 and Nov. 7, 1891, 


Kan’ ola mpygers 75 emvoroAy A€Eer. 


1. 69. 
Tadr éywy adAns 
4 > n e , > , 
yovaikds ob av Hdéws érjxovea 
xorjv 8 deiSev xwrdv eLeraidevoa 
kal THs Ovpys Tov odddv éxOpdv Hyeio Bar. 


I write in the second verse, 
xoAnv 8 deipew Kddov eeraidevo’ av, 


‘but I would have taught a lame woman how to step it, 
and to consider the threshold of my door her enemy,’ ze. 
‘T would have taught any other temptress a lesson which 
she would not easily forget.’ I have seen no adequate 
defence of aeidav ywAdv. For aefpev nwAov compare Eur., 
Herc. Fur. 819, pvyi vwlicg wédaipe kidov, and such phrases 
as aipav Pua. I have the satisfaction of having this 
emendation confirmed by the fact that Professor Tucker 
published practically the same emendation (defpev xwd’ av 
tEeraidevoa) the same day as I did.—( Academy, January 16, 


1892). 
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1. 80. 


THv pedavid’ Extpupov 
xiKTnopovs Tpels éyxéal oa tod dxpyrov 
Kat vowp émuardgaca dos meiv. 

It is satisfactory to know that yijxrnudpoveg, the con- 
jecture of Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Hicks, is consistent with 
the relics of the letters in the papyrus,’ though it would 
have long remained unread had it not been conjectured, 
and I record an emphatic protest against the names of 
the discoverers being omitted. Mr. Headlam (Academy, 
January 23, 1892) read in the papyrus eyyea; and Mr. 
Mahaffy, going over the line in the fac-simile, agrees with 
him. Mr. Headlam says that after the a nothing is 
visible (before axpfrov), and writes éyyéa[ca por] axpijrov. 
I can distinctly read ov in the fac-simile, and write : 

éyxéal oa t]od axpyrov 
‘Fill them with ¢he wnmitxed wine.’ I think the article is 
good. 
ag 
ovd’ ei @adjs pév ovros aginv Tiv vyiv 
éxet Taddvtwv révt eyo 8 éu[od]s dprovs, 

What sense has yw éuode dprove, ‘I have my loaves’? 
It may be doubted whether there is room for two letters in 
the gap. I propose to add to the many proverbs in 
Herondas one more, and to read éy# & pie agrove (scil. 
towyw), ‘I am like a mouse nibbling loaves,’ z.e. living 
from hand to mouth.— (Academy, November 7, 1891). 


2. 10. 
The end of this line seems to have run 
Aker tpooraryy [ €uov | Méwyv. 


The last stroke of the N in iudv is legible. Mennes was, 
R2 
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I suppose, the name of the mpoorarne of Battarus. The 
name Mévyne, gen. Mevvéw, occurs Nic. Dam. Fr. 53 (Pape- 
Benseler).—(Academy, January 16, 1892). 


2. 12. 


This verse in the papyrus ends thus, x... vuvayy. 
Setting this beside the mention of the fistic exploits of 
Thales in the previous verse, it seems likely that Battarus 
is describing the athletic powers of Thales, and I read xa 
iv ayxo: ‘he is strong enough to throttle a boar.’ Cf. 
Arist. Zys. 81, . . . wav ravpov ayxoe.—( Academy, Jan. 16, 
1892). 


psn hes 


2. 27. 
olxeD jypiv 4 ddXewpr) 
THs TéALOS, avdpes, Kad’ Strw ceuviverOe 


Tiv avrovopinv tpéwv Maris Avoet. 


The first principle of the dialect of Herondas is this: 
while he uses the open form, he invariably employs the 
contract pronunciation. There is absolutely nothing in 
the mimes which will justify tjuéwy pronounced as a cretic 
save this solitary passage. Some may quote Ivéw, 1. 76. 
But that is not a parallel case, for there is no contract 
form [lv0é: and if the nominative of that word is [v0éne, 
its genitive should be [Iv@céw, a form used by Herodotus, 
and, perhaps, to be restored to Herondas. The nomina- 
tive of [v#éw is é@nc. Disregarding this and looking at 
the cases of ijusic and tyeic only, we find jpyéwy six times 
dissyllabic, ijuéa¢g once dissyllabic ; iuéwv once dissyllabic ; 
tutac twice dissyllabic; not to count the times when they 
are written, as well as pronounced dissyllables: and ever 
trisyllabic. We must, therefore, correct 


THY avrovopinv Avpedv Oadrjs Avoet. 


‘A ruffian like Thales will destroy your independence.’ 
For Avyedv, a spoiler and ravisher, which is just what 
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Thales was, cf. Isocr., 187 B, cwrjpag aAAd pr AvuEwvac THY 
E\Ajvwv. It is applied to highway robbers by Euripides, 
Archel. Fr., 260, travo’ Sdoupotc Avuewvac. For its sense of 
ravisher, corrupter of women, cf. Eur. zp/., 1068 ; Auuewvac 
YUVAKOD 5 Soph. 47., 573, 6 Avpedy Eude.—(Academy, Dec. 


19, 1891). 
2. 7%. 
& yijpas 
coi Ovérw érei Tol p’ dv éEehionoev 
dsmep Bikurmov év Sauw kor’ 6 Bpéyxos. 

Sol write these lines. roi yw’ avis a probable’ correction 
of Mr. Hicks (Classtcal Review, October, 1892), which also 
occurred to myself for rovuay of the papyrus. Whether we 
read Midurmov, Pirivov, or Pidiarov, I do not much care; 
but, in any case, it should be the accusative. The meaning 
is: ‘old age, let him thank you; otherwise he would have 
blown me out with rage, as Brenchus once did Philippus 
in Samos.’ ‘Lenit albescens animos capillus,’ with pan- 
dars as well as poets. Bpéyxoc, I suppose, is Ionic for 
Boayxoc, as BéoeBpov for Bapabpov. 


2. 97. 
GAN’ Exyr’ aAxijs 
Bapréwv A€[ ovO EX ow’ dv—-ci Oarijjs «in. 

‘If you talk of courage, I would boldly hunt down a 
lion—if that lion were Thales.’ So I wrote (Academy, 
January 16, 1892), and Professor Tucker’s Xéovr’ tou’ av 
appeared (from Australia) the next week, and these, I 
think, were the only two emendations published taking 
this form. Biicheler now reads Néovr’ ayxor’ av, which is 
hyperbolical, I think. 


5 The only conjecture which can passage can be produced where réy pe 
contend against it is Dr. Jackson’s révy _is used, and not rdy épé. 
# &. But I don’t know whether a 
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2. 8o. 


épas ov pév tows Mupradns, ovdev Sever, 
> 4 ‘ , - = ‘ > AO 
éya 5¢ rupéwv’ tatra Sods éxeiv’ eSers. 


P. has rupe.v. Biicheler has the credit of having first 
published zupwv for rupe . v of the papyrus (Rheznische Mus., 
Oct., 1891), a conjecture which I published shortly after 
in ignorance that he (as well as Mr. Hardie) had forestalled 
me. But the papyrus clearly points to tupéwy; and this 
goes far to defend this form of the genitive plural of rupéc¢, 
which is testified to by excellent Mss. of Herodotus in 2. 
2. 36, and is read by such high authorities as Gaisford and 
Schweighauser. See Jelf, § 89. 3, for a defence of it— 
(Academy, Jan. 16, 1892). 


3: % 


kal yap ovd drapKkedow 
ai dorpayaAa, Aapmpioxe. 


Dr. Rutherford, in his second edition, and Herwerden 
rightly restore ai dopxadec for the gloss ai astpayaAa, though 
neither of them ascribes the correction to its proper 
author, Mr. Hardie (Academy, Oct. 17, 1891). Biicheler 
unwisely keeps ai acrpayad\a, remarking that the second 
syllable is ‘producta praeter morem.’ That alone is 
enough to condemn it. But what of the feminine form? is 
it not ‘praeter morem’? Although I believe ai dopxadec 
is right, it may be worth suggesting that Herondas wrote 
ai orpoyyiAa. I think it possible that ai orpoyytAa may 
have been a name for ‘knuckle bones,’ which always had 
rounded ends, and were only marked on four sides, as con- 
trasted with regular dice, «i(3o, which were marked on all 
six sides.—(Academy, Jan. 16, 1892). 
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gy: 07 
jw pyxor’ abrny olov ’Aidnv Brdpas 
yan pev ovdév Kaddv, éx 8 dAnv doy. 

So I wrote in the Academy last October, giving jy for 
xiv; and so now Biicheler, I am glad to see, has edited. 
The « slipped in from the beginning of 13, 14,15. This is 
the only change necessary. ‘ Unless, perhaps, he, scowl- 
ing at itas though it were Hades (writes nothing fair on 
it indeed, but) scratches (the wax) off all of it.’ 

I have written ‘writes’ to ‘but’ in a parenthesis to 
mark the fact that the main statement is contained in 
Evoy; the statement yoayy piv ovdéy is an incidental paren- 
thetic denial, and ovdéy is quite legitimate; see Madvig, 
Greck Synt., 207. 1. PBAbac, not exactly ‘looking at it,’ 
which sense of BAérev, with simple accusative, is late, but 
rather ‘regarding it,’ ‘viewing it,’ the mental notion com- 
bining with the physical, it being in his view a Hades; 
‘seeing in it a Hades.’ 


3- 50. 


6pn © dkoiws riv pax. AeAempyKe 
macav KaQ’ vAnv ota AnAos Kupteds, 
év TH Gardooy THpBAd Tis Cons TpiBuv. 


Why this gird at the fishermen of Delos? If, as I 
believe, the scene of all the mimes is placed in Cos, it is 
difficult to see why the Delians are selected as types of 
creel-fishermen who must have been plentiful in Cos. I 
think Herondas wrote éAaoc. This word is often a 
dactyl, and is so in Herondas, 7. 39. -e and -y are often 
confounded in MSS., and, I think, this confusion is more 
than once found in our papyrus. The ‘wretched’ life of 
fishermen, ‘famelica hominum natio’ is often satirized.— 
(Academy, Jan. 16, 1892). 
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3. 56-58. 


GAN’ ei tt coi, Aaprpioxe, cai Biov rpnéw 
écOAnv TeAotev aide, Kayadav Kipcais, 

» > a , 4 , ° 
EAacoov atta Myrporiuys 2 orépxeo 
é£eu yap ovdev petov. 


So I write the third verse. ‘Don’t be a bit less angry 
with him than I am. For he will be all the better for it.’ 
In the papyrus pf comes before éAacaov, and the end of the 
verse runs, unropotyin exevxeo. The shifting of the uh was 
first proposed, I think, by Dr. Jackson. But the changes 
of Myrporiun to Mnrporiune, and of iredyeo to orépyeo, seem 
to be equally necessary. The original verse ending 
Myrporiune ung mepxeo, ONE une Was Omitted, and the other 
changes followed. Metrotime was angry with her boy: 
but she had uttered no imprecation on him, and does not 
ask the schoolmaster to utter any. For orépyeo@ai rin, cf. 
Herod. 5. 33. There are traces of alteration towards the 
end of the verse. 


a.7% 


I only pause for a moment at this verse to express my 
entire concurrence with Dr. Rutherford’s most clever 
emendation : 


Bn, LN, ixeredw 'rpioke Tpos ae TOV Movoewr, 


an emendation which is as convincing as it is out of 
the common. The papyrus*has Aapmeioxe corrected from 


TPOGTPLOKE. 
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3. 87. 
pébecbe, Kéxxad’, airov. M. ovdexAngat. 


So the verse ends in P. I write ov« 2 AnEa, or, nearer 
still to P, and perhaps better, ovd’ é@ AnEa, ‘but I won't 
have you leave off.’ For dé in dialogue cf. ob’ treuvfoOnv, 
4. 533 perhaps éyw dé, 1. 3 (where, however, I would write 
dy@ de).—(Academy, Oct. 24, 1891). 


3+ 74-76. 


Biicheler’s arrangement of these verses is probably 
right. But it was first proposed by Mr. Hardie (Academy, 
October 17, 1891) and Mr. Jevons (October 31, 1891). He 


reads: 
GAN’ «ls movnpds, KorraXe, dore kat mepvas 
ovdeis o” érawvécerev Vd SKov xwpys 
of pis dpotws tov oidnpov tpwyovew. 

P has oxwe xwpne, but oxwe is corrected to oxov.’ ‘No 
one even selling you would have a good word for you, not 
even where mice eat iron,’ not even in the most bare and 
poverty-stricken parts of the world; Biich.compares Seneca 
Apoc. 7, ‘venisti huc ubi mures ferrum rodunt,’ said of 
Hades. But Biicheler is surely wrong in giving ra, ra in 
79, and rendering it ‘tax! tax!’ ‘swish! swish!’ It surely 
is‘mamma.’ In 85: 


mpos cor Badéw rov piv tax’ Hv wrEw ypvéys 


he, probably rightly, takes piv to be ‘a gag.’ It seems 
possible that the verb zpoojadéw is selected because it is 
the proper word for setting am animal at a person: Dem., 
332, Worep Onola wor tpooBadAdvTwv—‘ I will set the mouse 
at you’! 


* Sews may, however, be sound, and may be merely a gloss: cf. és, and ut 
mean the same thing as 8xov, which — twice in Catullus. 
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4. 16. 


intpa. Herwerden says, ‘nova vox’; and Biicheler only 
refers to the Epidaurian inscriptions. But the word is in 
Hesychius: targa’ poboi Oeparetac. 


4. 39. 


Pikn. I suppose PiAn to be a proper name. Pape 
quotes several instances of it. Cynno, both here and in 
72, addresses her friend as ®iAn; while the latter never 
calls Cynno ®idy only, but} Kuvvoi, Kuvvi, Kivva, or didn 
Kuvvoi. 


4. 46-51. 
I propose to write this difficult passage thus: 


Aaipacrpov, ovd' dpyy ve Kpyyinv ovde 
/ > ~ a > a 
BéBndos aivet? ravtayy 8 ton Keioat. 
papripoua, KidiAAa, tov Oedov Todrov 
e »” , > , san 
ws éx pe Kdes OV GeAovorat oidjoat* 
4 a ™ 7 € , , 
Paprvpopal, pnp’, eooeT NMLEPN KELVN 
év 7 7) Bpéypa rodTo Twis Swpos Kvycet. 


I give ovdé twice instead of ovre twice; ton before xetoa, 
although I cannot read a letter in the fac-simile. Mr. 
Kenyon, however, has read dieyxioat. «asec in 1 and 4 
with Dr. Jackson. {ooer’ ijuéon «elvn was proposed by 
myself in the Academy of Oct. 24, 1891, for % ot riyutoy 
keivy, and has since been edited by van Herwerden. For 
the desperate rwuavpo¢ of the last verse, I venture to write 
twic, 2.é. the Ionic form of rate, ‘ big,’ which we may sup- 
pose had a contract form rave, of which the Ionic would be 
twic, aS Owiua for Oaiua, and Yipog. The meaning of the 
verses as I write them is: ‘ Greedy-gut as you are, and 
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useless of disposition, not even a heathen praises you, but 
you are always the same lazy thing! I call yon god to 
witness, Cydilla, how you enrage me, in spite of myself! 
I call him to witness, I say, that a day shall come in 
which a stout Syrian slave shall give your noddle a 
combing for you!’ 


4. 56. 


odx dpis, piAn Kuvvoi, 
~- » “9-2 a > 6 , 
ol épya; Kownv tar’ épeis “APnvainv 
yAtwat Ta Kadd? xatpérw be d€orowa. 


conv is undoubtedly corrupt. First, it gives no sense. 
Secondly, there is a mark of some sort over the o in the 
papyrus. This may possibly mean that the o is to be 
omitted. In that case keivny (kevnv) would mean ‘ yonder 
Athene,’ said by the lady pointing to a statue of the 
goddess. But I think it possible Herondas wrote Kywnv, 
‘a Coan Athene.’ There was no Coan Athene; she was 
not a patroness of Cos, as she was of Athens, and that is 
just the point. ‘You would say that Athene had come 
and taken Cos under her protection, and produced her 
lovely works among us.’ Hence the lady adds yaipérw 8 
déorova, ‘my homage to our Lady.’ Having omitted 
Athene’s name in the list of divinities invoked at the 
beginning of the poem, the superstitious woman now 
supplies the omission.—(Oct. 24, 1891). 


4+ 74. 


év pev eloev ev 8 darnpvn Oy. 


I should decidedly prefer <i\ev: ‘won one thing, and 
was refused another.’—(Academy, Jan. 16, 1892). 
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4. 93-95. 
Lapy: 
kal éri pi AdOn héepew. 
COTTALE: 
airy 
THs bytins AO. 


Lapy: 


mpoados’ 7) yap tpoow 
pe (lov dpapryces tyins te ris polpys. 


So I propose to write. In the last verse P. has 


PE . WV ApapTLnoONVYyLNS TL TNS moLpys. 


The sense seems to me this. The lady tells her maid 
not to forget to make an offering for health herself. 
Cottale, with no superfluous brevity in her litany, says: 
‘I too want health.’ This arrangement was, quite rightly, 
given by Rutherford. Now, it seems she makes an offer- 
ing which her mistress thinks is too scanty, who says, 
‘give more; otherwise being short in your dues you will 
miss somewhat of your share of health.’ pelwv is technical 
as regards sacrifices; cf. usaywyeiv. The aphaeresis of the 
uv in wying is defended by the aphaeresis of the ¢ in ixaval, 
3- 81, while the form wyfn occurs just above vs. 86. This r 
is characteristic of Herondas: cf. 1. 8; 3.3 4. 333 5» 733 
7- 63.—(Nov. 7, 1891, partly). 


5. 1 and 15. 


Inextricable confusion has been most unnecessarily in- 
troduced into this poem by taking yaorpwv in these verses 
to be a proper name. The man’s name is plainly stated 
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to be Davus in vv. 67, 68, which do not appear to me to 
present any difficulty. 


KarnptyncOw @ 


9 ‘ ‘A y c , , 
OUTW, KATA pvOsS WoTeEp, 7 Adov Tin. 


‘thus let Davus’s penalty be adjusted, as though against 
a mouse.’ Which means either that Davus’s fate is of no 
more account in his jealous mistress’s eyes than that little 
beast’s; or it means that Davus, punctured with the 
tattooing needle, recalled to Bitinna’s mind the picture of 
a mouse riddled with a pitchfork. One or other of these 
may have been the meaning of the proverb kara pvoe 
bAc@Doov; and Plaut. Bacch. 4. 8. 46-8, agrees very well 
with the second interpretation : 


Si tibist machaera, at nobis vervina est domi, 
Qua quidem te faciam, si tu me inritaveris, 
Confossiorem soricina naenia: 


‘More riddled through than an expiring mouse.’ ydaerowv 
was not known as a proper name in the age of Herondas, 
not for centuries after; its only meaning was ‘fat-paunch’: 
and it is so used by Archilochus who called Pittacus 
yaorowv, and by Aristophanes who makes Charon apply it 
to Bacchus. The first line should run: 


Aéye por ov, yaorpwv* hp’ drepKopys ovTw. 


The papyrus gives »d.—(Academy, October 24, 1891, and 
November 7, 1891). 

Herwerden has since edited jjo’, but reads tmepxopsic. 
The latter verb is possible, but I cannot find that Theognis 
uses it, as Herwerden says; I can only find (Theog. 1158) 
Umepkopicac from bmepxopévvumt. 
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§. 20, 21. 


Edu, pyul Set o° drevver’ ef SodAOs 
Kal Tpets brép wev pas EOnKa ywooKewv. 
as py Kad@s yévorto tTHwépyn Kelvyn 

qris o érnyay’ ade. 

So I am glad to say Biicheler reads, with a full stop at 
yiwéoxev, which governs érebvexa, as in 6. 61. In previous 
editions there was no stop, as if the following verse 
depended on ywwoxev, making an impossible construction. 
I proposed this change (Academy, Jan. 16). There is, I 
think, a strongly marked stop in the fac-simile. 


5: 43+ 
79n "papdpre cor édv obros iyyrat. 


The last syllable of éav is long, so the reading is im- 
possible. Rutherford, followed by Herwerden, gives: 


» ’ , o nw e e a 
non ’papdpret OKot oor Gv ovTos iynTat, 


which contains two elisions, neither of which could take 
place even in Herondas. Prodelision or aphaeresis will 
not shelter them; for prodelision, except after a few 
monosyllables, can only take place in arsis; and this 
would not cover the second elision here, for it would 
introduce a spondee in the fourth foot. Biicheler reads: 


Hon ’hapdpre ot eav bros iynrat, 


introducing an impossible hiatus of a short syllable, and 
totally ignoring the false quantity in gay. I take this 
opportunity of saying that I do not believe a single case 
of hiatus exists in Herondas beyond—(1) such well-known 
and legitimate cases as & avat, ri gor, ij, if; and (2) his 
favourite hiatus of a long monosyllable in the first foot of 
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aresolved arsis. This is abundant in Herondas. It does 
not exist in Greek Iambic verse, tragic or comic, else- 
where.’ On the other hand, it abounds in Latin comedy, 
and it is fair to surmise that Livius and Plautus, the 
creators of the Latin system, founded their usage on that 
of Herondas, and perhaps other authors of his age who 
have perished. As to the verse before us, it may be 
easily brought under this latter head by writing: 


»” ’ , o e ec an 
non ’papaprer wou OTav ovTOS HyHTaL. 


‘Be ready to go with him the moment he leads you.’— 
(Academy, Jan. 16). 


5+ 59, 60. 
CyYDILLA. 


. -.. @ a a > s 9 

Opys Sxws viv Trovrov é« Bins Akers 

> ‘ > , 4 a5 ‘ , 

és ras avdyKas, Ivppe; [vat] pa tovrovs oe 
tovs Sv0 KvdiAn’ eroe? Hpuepewv mévre 
map’ ’Avridwpw tas ’Ayxaixas keivas 

a a“ », a , , 

ads mpav €Onkas Tots opipo.or tpiBovra. 


Iam glad to see that Biicheler has adopted a reading 
which is practically the same as the above, which I pro- 
posed in the Academy of January 16. The papyrus gives 
[lupo gua rovrove. Biicheler reads [vuppin; of, ua robrove, 
taking Cydilla to be the speaker, as I do, and rodrove rove 
dbo to be Cydilla’s two eyes, as I proposed: cf. 6. 23, ua 
tovrove rovc yAukéac, diAn Mnroot, where there can be no 
doubt that (as I proposed in the Academy of September 26, 
1891) d6¢Barnovde is the ellipse: cf. Theocr. 6. 22 : 


¥ a ‘ ° ‘ e , 
ov, TodTov Tov eva yAvKdV w ToOdpymt, 


7 As distinct from crasis or aphaeresis. 
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a view now also adopted by Biicheler against Ruther. 
ford’s 0cot¢ and Headlam’s raidac. But pa is not known 
ever to govern a case; it is only an exclamation. If it 
did govern a case it would, I suppose, observe the same 
rule as pa, viz. that it can only be used in negative 
sentences, unless where joined with vai. I confess I 
should like to throw this rule overboard here, and read 
[vppin, ua robroue ae, but it is safer, I think, to read Mégo, 
a clipped form of [uvopin, like Kuvvé for Kuvvoi, Korri¢ for 
KérraAdoc, Ipicxe for Adumptoxe, and to suppose that the 
scribe did not like to write [vepe, and making the lines 
too long by writing the full form, was obliged to omit 
va. 


3d: 73: 


KvdiAAa, un Avreireé pe. 


This is generally corrected to uh pe Avmetre, but Cydilla 
alone is addressed, not as one of several intercessors, 
therefore the plural cannot stand. Read mh re Avre pe, or 
ph pe Aba t1.—( Academy, January 16, 1892). 


5: 77> 
ov, THv TUpavvov, GAN’ éeimep ovK older kK. T. X. 


The papyrus gives ov. nv rugavvov. The third letter 
was, I think, o, and my reading is an emendation of a 
scribe’s mistake. I write ov, rjv ripavvov, ‘No, by the 
queen,’ probably a traditional oath in Cos, which may 
have come down from the days of Artemisia, Queen of 
Caria (Academy, November 7, 1891). This reading is 
adopted by Biicheler. ‘By the dog,’ ‘by the goose,’ ‘ by 
the cabbage,’ are known oaths; ‘by the queen’ seems a 
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more natural oath, especially in a woman’s mouth, than any 
of these: cf. Lucian, Ca/ap/. 11; he makes a dead ripavvoc 
say that when alive his subjects swore by him: éAwe épxo¢ 


jv avroic éyw. 
6. 63. 
kat’ oixinv & épyaler’ évrodewv AdOpy. 


I do not think this line has been correctly explained. 
Biicheler renders ‘domi autem operatur venumque dat 
furtim.? But where else but at his own house or shop 
would he, under any circumstances, work? The true 
meaning is, I suggest, ‘he traffics from house to house, 
selling his goods by stealth.’ Cerdon dared not set up a 
shop for fear of the publicans ; he went round peddling his 
goods. zpyaZeoPa often means ‘to trade,’ ‘traffic.’ 


6. 68. 
otca plavi|n tappar’ eSexvpyva. 


So I propose to fill up the gap. Mr. Kenyon only 
gives u...., but the last letter seems to me to be » in the 
fac-simile, and the iota is often omitted. I admit that the 
beginning of the second letter does not look like the 
beginning of a, but rather. ory. But I cannot agree with 
Biicheler that the last letters look like -we. He reads 
iMAwe : ‘limis oculis.’ auiAAy would suit the papyrus better 
than anything, but could scarcely be right.—(November 7, 
1891). 


6. 97-112. 


Metro takes her departure, and Coritto at once orders 
her servant to ‘count the spoons.’ I have no doubt that 
that is the sense of these six lines. They are unfortunately 


very much worm-eaten, and the only lines which I feel able 
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to restore with much confidence are the two last. But I 
suggest they may have run somehow thus: 


byiawe, M[ yrpot, rodAG* v jai pa r[ dv] Xwpei[s | 
npilv | pl AnGeio’ ds re’ tHv Ovpyy Kdeioov 
atr[y oj) [xpd)rofv], MwaAd, cagapiOpnoa 

ai ddl evoid Jes [rpeis ei od jax eiot, TOV Te alpéwv 
airy [tpinkds |* ob yap dd\Ad wropbed[ ox] 


dpv[t|Oles abr jae xiv tpépy tus év Kodo. 


[lwAi is a suggestion of Mr. Headlam’s for TvAXt, which 
I had proposed. The papyrus seems to have w. The 
sense I give is: ‘Shut the door first thing, Polis, and 
count whether the three goblets are safe, and exactly 
thirty aipa. For, sure enough, birds like this pillage one, 
even if one fosters them in one’s bosom.’ I feel pretty 
sure of ropBevo. and wevbec. Metro, like an ungrateful 
pet bird nurtured in Coritto’s bosom (cf. 27 scm tenere of 
Lesbia’s sparrow), is ready to steal her goods and spoil her 
furniture. For ropQovm, pillage, plunder, cf. Eupolis, 2. 
495 (Meineke), rapyigea mop Meira; Ar. Ach. 164; Anthol. 
Fal. 5. 58. The other readings are merely tentative. a ad 
is clear at the beginning of the fourth verse, so our choice 
seems limited to adovpyidsec and aAxuPiadec; the latter means 
a kind of shoes; but I prefer to coin the diminutive aAasie ; 
or some form denoting a salt-cellar is possible. The only 
meanings of the word aipa hitherto known are—1, darnel ; 
2,a hammer. It may have meant some domestic implement 
like a spoon.—(Academy, Jan. 16, partly). 


6. QI. 
GAN’ obv Tér’ odxi Tods BV’ eTyes ExAdoat ; 


I have not seen Photius, Atcerac . wvfoerae quoted on 
this use of éAdev for ‘to buy.’ 
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7. O 
, 4 ‘ , > 
KLVEL TAXEWS Ta youvaT . ceee wy. 


I think the ninth line ended with idsody. I am led to 
this belief by the fact that Mr. Samuel Weller, a great 
observer of men and manners, addresses the fat boy with 
the wortls ‘Come, wake up, young dropsy.’ I would also 
appeal to the fifth verse, radw xafebdac, which seems to 
have, by some prenatal association, inspired Mr. Wardle’s 
apostrophe of the same obese buttons, ‘Joe! d—n that 
boy, he’s gone ¢o sleep again !” 


7. 85. 
pidagce xa . as avrd. 

kdysag and xAeoac, which have been suggested by 
myself and others, will not do, as both a are certain, and 
I now think Herondas wrote xayac, ‘you'd better swallow 
them, and guard them safe.’ This hyperbolical absurdity 
is in keeping with Metro’s sarcastic warning, that the cats 
would steal the coin. I think I see the right-hand corner 
of the y in the fac-simile. 


9. 387. 
popii[v] 
dp’ hpev SrAy[v] Bods 6 Aaxtioas ipas. 
So [or, if necessary, dp’] I propose to write for Ywor 
aonpev O7An, which does not admit of construction. 


In conclusion, let me say one word on the worth of 
Herondas as a writer. He has, it seems to me, been very 
much underrated. Although he has not the charm and 
grace of Theocritus, he possesses very great and un- 
common merit of his own. There is a certain quiet reserve 
in all his pieces, a calm classicality, which never palls 
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upon the reader. His pieces grow in favour the oftener 
they are read. In dramatic power he is at least equal to 
Theocritus. His mimes are so many genre pictures, in 
which the subjects are chosen from the commonest scenes 
of every-day life, but painted with dexterous touch and in 
striking colours. His characters are all individuals. The 
staid Mandris, the Penelope of the Mimes; the shameless 
Battarus, with his coarse jests and reckless self-humilia- 
tion; that really noble picture of the women in the temple 
of Aesculapius, which contains some of the simplest and 
most dignified lines in Greek literature; the furious, 
jealous, changeable Bitinna; those lewd, gossiping queans, 
Coritto and Metro; the chattering, chaffering, bald-headed 
shoemaker—these are portraits which, once surveyed, live 
distinctly in the mind. Herondas is the Teniers of Greek 
literature. 


A. PALMER. 


April 2, 1892. 





HERMATHENA. 


THE MADRID MS. OF MANILIUS. 


T is a remarkable proof of the neglect which has fallen 
on astrology and astrological writers in the nine- 
teenth century, that a complete collation of the earliest 
and best MS. of Manilius has only' recently been made, and 
that what seems to be one of the best copies of the MS. 
discovered by Poggio at S. Gallen, a little before 1420, is 
as yet an arcanum. Woltjer® (1881), I believe, was the 
first scholar who announced to the world the existence of 
this treasure at Madrid; a short account of it was included 
by Hartel in vol. i. of the Bibliotheca Patrum Hispaniensis, 
P- 454, cf. p. 418, but without any excerpts by which its 
value and relation to other MSS. might be estimated. 

In the Easter vacation of 1892, I visited Madrid with 
the object of seeing and collating this codex. For this 
my previous study of Manilius,’ especially a prolonged 
examination of the Vossianus secundus, partly at Leyden, 
and partly in the Bodleian, whither it was sent by the 
courtesy of the directors of the Leyden Library, M. de 


1 By Prof. P. Thomas, in his Lucu- 3 Some of the results of my study of 
brationes Manilianae, Ghent, 1888. Manilius are published in my Noctes 
* De Manilio poeta, Groningae, MManilianae, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1881, 1891. 
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Rieu and M. de Vries, had sufficiently prepared me. It is 
my conviction that the light which this MS. throws on not 
a few passages of Manilius’ poem will tend to a great en- 
largement of interest in this forgotten fragment of Roman 
literature. 

The MS. is in the Biblioteca Nazional, numbered M 31, 
in form a small folio. At the top of fol. 1° a modern hand 
has written Manzlit Astronomicon & Statit Papinit sylvae 
et Asconius Pedtanus tn Ciceronem et Valerit Flacct nonnulla, 
Immediately below is Manil. i. 83, et qdctique sagax temp- 
tando repperit usus, and the rest of the poem onwards. 
The last verse of B. v. forms the fifth line of fol. 54% 
The succeeding folios to the end of 63” are blank; on 64° 
begin the Sz/vae of Statius; of this a collation was made 
by Léwe, which Prof. G6tz has allowed Mr. Moriz Krohn 
to use for his forthcoming edition. Not wishing to inter- 
fere with Mr. Krohn I made no collation of this part 
of the MS., though from the cursory inspection I gave to 
it, I should suppose it to be one of the best copies of the 
Stlvae. 

What seems to be another portion of the same codex 
is now a separate codex of the same size, x. 81, but 
written in a different hand, resembling, if my memory does 
not belie me, that of the famous Trau MS. of Petronius, now 
in the Paris Library. This MS. (x. 81) contains, besides 
other matter, the Commentary of Asconius on Cicero’s 
Orations and part of Valerius Flaccus’ Argonautica (i.-iv. 
317). I collated part of the Asconius for my friend Mr. 
A. C. Clarke, Fellow of Queen’s College, but there seemed 
to be few readings of importance. The Valerius I did not 
examine. 

To return to the Manilius. The writing of B. I. is, at 
starting, very large, clear, and careful, somewhat in the 
Gothic style, and possibly in imitation of an earlier form 
of writing. By degrees the hand becomes smaller; a pal- 
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pable and very distinct diminution begins on fol. 4%, at the 
sixth line from the bottom after Ex s¢mzli dictum cepheus- 
que et casteppa and begining Ne uacuum solis fulgentem d. 
orbem. But on fol. 4° it hegins to be large again, though 
it soon becomes smaller; and this smaller hand, but in 
varying degrees of smallness, is retained through the rest 
of the poem from fol. 7° onwards, the first four verses of 


which are large, the next smaller, the remainder smailer 
still. The pages are correspondingly different in number 
of verses; the first page has 4o; fol. 7°, 46; fol. 8*, 40; and 
4o is the usual number, in the Sz/vae as well. 

I could wish that a more practised expert than myself 
had pronounced on the date of the MS. Hartel fixes it 
vaguely as 1400-1500; but ifit be a copy of the Ms. dis- 
covered by Poggio, it can hardly be earlier than 1420, 
And acopy of Poggio’s MS. it would seem to be from its 
close agreement with the Vossianus secundus. For these 
two MSS. have some very remarkable particulars in which 
they disagree with all the early Mss. of Cent. x., xi., xii., 
and cannot have been derived from any of them. And if 
they did not stem from these, it is a natural inference that 
they stem from the MS., no doubt of considerable antiquity, 
which Poggio discovered (1417-1418) at S. Gallen.* The 
Italians, who mention the fizdizng of Manilius by Poggio, 
had no more idea that earlier MSS. of the poet were in 
existence than of Asconius’ Commentary on Cucero, or 


‘The other mMs,, which contains asconii pediani. deus concedat alteri 
(fol. 26b-64 b) the Asconius, and (65b ut utrumque opus reperiat (séc) perfec- 
to end) Val. Flaccus 1.-iv. 317, pre- tum. Nos quod potuimus egimus. 
ceded, fol. 1-17, by the chronicle of . . Poggius florentinus . . 
Sigebert, has at the end of the Val. This Ms. (X 81) is not written in the 
Flace, the following subscriptio :-— same handwriting as M 31. The 

C. ualeri flacci argonauticon. Hoc general character of the writing of 
fragmentum repertum est in monas- X 81 is more modern than M31. The 
terio sancti galli prope constantiam Chronicon Sigeberti (fol. 1-17) is ina 
xx milibus passuum una cum parte Q. straggling hand not uncommon in the 

=a 
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Statius’ Sz/vae, both of which, with part of Val. Flaccus’s 
Argonautica, were discovered by Poggio about the same 
time. 

The most signal agreements of M with Voss? are :— 


1. After II. 902 
Bellaque morborum caecis pugnantia telis 
M and Voss? have a half verse— 
per tanta pericula mortis 


which is not found in the other Mss., though Iacob states 
that a vacant space for one complete line has been left in 
the Lipsiensis of the eleventh century. It is noticeable 
that in M the half-verse is written in capitals— 


PER. TANTA. PERICVLA. MORTIS 


the first word, PER, in a line with the first word of goz. 
The capitals point to something unusual, but I do not 
know what. Ordinarily in M the lemmata marking the 
different sections of the subject which occupy each book 
(see Thomas’ collation of the Gemblacensis) are so written, 


and these only. But this helps us but little, as the words 
in question are the indubitable remnant of a hexameter 
which has survived in M and Voss’, and, so far as is yet 
known, nowhere else, 


2. V. 12, 13— 
Hinc uocat Orion [magni pars maxima caeli 
Et ratis heroum] quae nunc quoque nauigat astris. 


nary minuscule, Q. hortensio, Q. 
metello cretico. It is a highly probable 


fifteenth century, and somewhat re- 
sembling the Vossianus secundus of 


Manilius at Leyden. The rest of X 81, 
the Asconius and Val. Flaccus, is in a 
very set hand, the most predominant pe- 
culiarity of which is the form of final s. 
There are a good many alterations, In 
writing names the praenomen is written 
with a capital, the remainder in ordi- 


hypothesis that M 31 and X 81 are 
parts of the same MS. : the size of each 
corresponds, though the writing differs. 
But I have not ventured to argue from 
the subscriptio at the end of X 81 
as if it certainly proved anything for 
M 31. 
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The words bracketed are in M, Voss’, not in the other 
Mss. collated by Iacob, neither the Gemblacensis, Lip- 
siensis, Cusanus (x., Xi., xii. cent.), nor Voss! (xv.). They 
are necessary to the sense, and look genuine. 

3. After 111. 159 JZ and Voss’ have, written in form of a 
verse, Quomodo adaper (adapet Voss’) stgna de sontbus amurt 
(? aninrt), M; aumrz Voss’, a mysterious sequence 
hitherto unexplained, but not found in the other MSS. 

4. The verse A sole ad lunam (aluna M) numerabis 
(munerabis M) zx (om Voss’) ordine partes (iii. 188) is found 
in M, Voss?, and not in any other MS. collated by Iacob. 

5. The vv. II. 404-6 are omitted by JZ, Voss’, not in 
other MSS. 

6. V. 422, Et sentbus utres sumet fluctumque figurat, occurs 
again after 425 in this form e¢ senzbus utresonabtt aqua 
nunc aequore mersas (that is, half of 422 combined with the 
ending of 425) in both MZ and Voss*, but with this differ- 
ence that in Voss* senzbus is written senzby (see Noct. 
Manil. p. 180). 

In the following passages the agreement of M and 
Voss? is remarkable :— 


Iv. 215. Denique et in ambiguo. 
et om. G (Gembl.). 
216. rectoris tegens JZ; rectore tegens Voss; rectoris egens G. 
350. sic manet ingrati Capricornus crimine turpiJ/; ingratus G. 
460. octauae similis secumseque peracta 1/7, Voss?; decumaeque 
G. 
451. frauda W/, Voss*; fraudata G. 
476. cludunt JZ, Voss?; claudunt G. 
515. findens 1, Voss?; fundens G. 
531. exsutus JZ, Voss?; exutus G. 
623. aurumque J/, Voss?, arcumque G; Taurumque Manilius. 
v. 16. diuitis detauri JZ, Voss?; diuitis auri G. 
64. totaque habitabit in orbe J/, Voss*; totoque h. in orbe G; 
totaque h. in urbe Manilius. 
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Abruptumque patri Jf, Voss?; Abruptamque G. 

Suspensas trepitus J/, Voss?; Suspensas trepidus G; Sus- 
pensa ad strepitus Manilius. 

Ingenies tuisendi 1/7, Voss*; ingenium uiscendi G. 

tuas—ulmos J7, Voss?; tuos—ulmos G. 

Caeruleumque foliis M, Voss?; Caeruleum foliis G. 

ueneris gaudent ¥f, Voss?; gaudent veneris G. 

uero fauet AZ, Voss*, Z; uero fauit G. 


. Adquoquet J, Voss?; et coquet G. 
. exstillat JZ, Voss?; extollit G. 

. puella JZ, Voss*; puellae G. 

. uel le bis AZ, Voss*; uel bis G. 


Aepaet JZ, Voss*; Aepa et G. 


In B. I. the agreement of M with Voss?’ is very rare. 
The most noticeable is perhaps 812, wenerem tntangit, 
where other MSS. have uw. zmler agtt: see Noct. Manzi. in 
loc. In B. u. I note the following :— 


anguis J, Voss*. 

fontis JZ, Voss*. 

partis AZ, Voss’. 

Vbera tam JZ, Voss*. 

moris M/, Voss*; mores G, rightly. 

tempora J/, Voss?; tempore G. 

condito rastro 17; conditor astro Voss?; conditur astro G. 

rerum sponso JZ, Voss? ; reum sponsor Manilius. 

partibus JZ, Voss*; partis G. 

racione 1/7; ratione Voss*; ratio est G. 

inferens—poscis J; inferens—postis Voss*; infestis— 
possis G. 

passum J/, Voss?; passam G. 

numeros J/, Voss?; numeris G. 

Qua et hunc JZ, Voss?; Quae et hinc G. 

pariterque /, Voss*; pariter G. 

Hic tibi JZ, Voss?; Hic ibi G. 

destituéterustum JZ; destituente iustum Voss*?; destituent 

te iustum G; destituent eius tum JZanilius. 
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II. 737+ sicut sunt M, Voss*; sicut stant G. 

740. quod sit M, Voss’, G; quid sit Z. 

764. Vt fluat M, Voss’; Et fluat G. 

816. omni gratia M7, Voss*, G; omnis gloria Cusanus. 

849. interminumque 4/7; internimumque Voss*; interimum 
quam G. 

859. cardoque ©, Voss’; caeloque G. 

$68. neu prestit 47; non praestit Voss?; neu praestat G; neu 
praestet Cusanus. 

872. supina JZ, Voss?; superna G. 

874. fraudat acadat A7; fraudat accadat Voss? ; fraudata cadet G. 

$81. refulentis 7; refulontis Voss?; refulgentis G ef plerique. 

882. non ipsi M/Z, Voss? ; nec ipsi G. 

893. Diuersa M/, Voss*; Aduersa G. 

. causasque deique MM, Voss*, G; causaque deique Cus., 
Voss' ; causaque dieique o (Ms. of Corpus Christi College 
at Oxford). 

g20. culmuicque J7; culmintque Voss?; culmineque G. 

924. redita MW, Voss*; reddita G. 

930. incipit Voss*; inscipit AZ; suscipit G ef plerique. 

936. Nascendumque (sc) adque patrum 47; Nascendum patrum- 
que Voss*; Nascentum atque patrum G. 

937- Asperum erit templum JZ, Voss?; Asperum erat teiapus G 
et plerique. 


It is observable that the two Mss. / and Voss? only 
begin to approximate closely to each other after 1. 670; 
thenceforward the resemblances are numerous and striking. 
It is hazardous, in our present imperfect knowledge, to 
attempt an explanation of this phenomenon, but it is very 
marked. I now proceed to B. 11.— 


II. 22. magni MY, Voss?; magno G ef plerique. 
23. sint acta M, Voss*; si tacta G, Cus. 
33- Quorumque JZ, Voss?; Quorum quaeque G. 
34- quid M, Voss*; quod G. 
45. dat M, Voss*, G; det nonnulli. 
63. Euincunt JZ, Voss?; Et uincunt G ef plerique. 
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. uocarat M, Voss?; uocarant G ef plerigue. 

. in astris JZ, Voss?; in aruis G. 

. fortuna et JZ, Voss?; fortunae G; natura et Cus., Voss', 

. Vtcumque M%, Voss?; Vt sit cum G; Vt cum Z, Cus. 

. mouet JZ, Voss?; mouent G ef plerique. 

. concessus M, Voss*, G; concensus ” erasa ZL; consensus 
Voss'. 

- Quoque M, Voss?; Quaeque G et plerique. 

. Inpositum 47; Impositum Voss*; Imposita G et plerique. 
. Et socios tenet comitem (committem J/) hospitis una 1, 
Voss? ; Et s. t. et comitantes h. u. G. 

. Gratorum M/, Voss?; Fatorum G ef plerique. 

. duplici JZ, Voss*; duplicem G. 

. seuus 17; seuus or senus Voss*; senis G e¢ plerique. 

. natura euescitur JZ, Voss*; naturae vertitur G et plerique. 

. orientibus J, Voss*; surgentibus G ef plerique. 

. usu J, Voss*; usus G ef plerique. 

. est om M, Voss*, habent G et plerique; ora M, Voss*; oras 
G et plerique. 

. gelida uergentia JZ, Voss?; gelidasque rigentia G. 

. cadendi AZ, Voss? ; canendi uel ori/endi G. 

. signa M7, Voss*; signis G ef plerique. 


uel ad uel os 
. ad extremos—axe M, Voss?; ab extremo—axe G. 


. grauis MW, Voss*; gradus G et plertque. 

. ad adoiu (omnium) 47; adorum Voss?; ab omni G; ad 
omni a/zz. 

. limiter octo 1, Voss?; limitis octo G; limitet octo Cus., 
Voss! ; limite recto Manilius. 

. umbras JZ, Voss? ; umbris G. 

. efficiunt oculos (occulos Voss?) M, Voss? ; efficiunt oculis G. 
. trahent JZ, Voss*; trahet G ef plerique. 

. meatu 1, Voss*, G; meatum Z, Cusanus. 

. edini Voss?; aeclini 17; acclini G. 

. uersetur 4, Voss?; uersatur G, Cus. 

. unde redit 4, Voss*; unde regit G et plerique. 

. para terrarum JZ, Voss*?; parte terrarum G; parati terra- 
rum Cus., Voss’. 





II. 411. 
415. 
419. 
420. 


422. 
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semper ut astris MZ, Voss; semper in astris G, Cus. 

utrumque /, Voss?; in utrunque G ef sic plerique. 

numerus JZ, Voss?; numeris G ef plerique. 

quod ademitur utque J/, Voss’; quot ademit uterque G; 
utrumque Cus., Voss’ teste Iacobo. 

soliscitium J/7; solis scit ium Voss?; solstitium G. 


. ducit in eas quas MV, Voss*; ducito in aequas G. 
. Traditur geminis 17, Voss?; Traditur et geminis G ef 


plerique. 


. Procedent /, Voss?; Procedunt G ef plerique. 

. Contingant M/, Voss?; Contingunt G ef plerique. 

. coniunges M/, Voss?; coniungis G. 

. subsistet 17, Voss*, G; consistet, Cus. Voss’. 

. summa fecerit unum 1, Voss?; summam fecerit unam G. 
. nosceret Mf, Voss?; non feret @ et plerique. 

- Quique MZ, Voss? ; Quae G et plerique. 

. mundum M, Voss*; mundi G et plerique. 

. atque aliis MZ, Voss*; atque illis G ef plerique. 

. requiret MZ, Voss’, et sic L m.pr.; requirit G@; reliquit Cus. 
. aminantur 47; animantur Voss?; minantur G ef plerique. 

. tum J, Voss*?; dum Cus. 

. placeat M, Voss*; pateat G, Cus., L. 

. de ee M, Voss*; decem G ef plerique. 

. hunc tantum templorum J/, Voss?; templorum tantum 


nunc G ef plerique. 


. ni duo 1, Voss*, G; si duo Cus., Voss. 
. quadragenus J, Voss?; quadragenis G. 
. Tertia forma et summo JZ, Voss?; Tertia forma est et 


summo G, Cus. 


. trahant natalis corpore morti J, Voss?; trahet natalis 


corpora morbus G. 


- emutant J, Voss?; emittunt G ef plerique. 

. Tum M, Voss*; Tunc G; Cum plerique. 

. in aura JZ, Voss*; in auras G. 

. Tune figit MW, Voss?; Tunc fugit G, Cus. et plerique. 

- asidere WM, Voss?; ad sydera G ef sic plerique. 

- paritur AZ, Voss*; partitur G ef plerique. ducem J, Voss?, 


cum plerisque; ducens G. 
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676. gerdenda M, Voss*, cum L; cernenda G ef plerique. 





111. 661. a brumae J/7; ab rume Voss*; ad brumae G ef plerique. M 

i, i 661. cum tempora uincat JZ, Voss*; tum tempora uincit G, LZ, si 

| i! Cus. 

| | 665. dum semina ducit A/, Voss*; tunc semina ducunt G; tum 

Ht plerique Iacobo teste. c 
668. nequiquam JZ. Voss?; nec cuiquam G. ] 
|, 





The result of the above examination proves beyond 
doubt that JZ and Voss? were copied from the same 
original. The resemblances are of a marked kind, and 
cannot be explained in any other way. But these re- 
semblances are so rare in B. I. as to suggest that one of 
the two MSS. was in this copied from a diferent fount; at 
ti least it is not easy to account otherwise for so considerable 
a deviation. To judge this point adequately, we require, 
however, a fuller collation of Voss? than has yet been 


published; and this Bechert’s forthcoming edition will 
doubtless provide. 


a! I must now come to the more interesting part of my 
i inquiry; I mean the gains, in point of new readings not 
hitherto known, which the Madrid codex furnishes. 

I. 326, 7 gives thus :— 





Nam stella uincitur una 
Circulus in media radiat quae maxima frunte 





against G which has 2” media radians. Bentley made this 
very correction: ‘vadzat sententia ipsa flagitat,’ and so 
long before Bentley, Carrion. 


I. 343) 344: 


tum magni Iouis ales fertur in altum 
Adsudet et uolitans gestet ceu fulmina mundi, JZ. 


G gives: 


pa 


ee 


Assueto uolitans gestet cui fulmina mundi. 


No one has yet satisfactorily explained Asswelo. The 
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Madrid codex suggests that it is a corruption, and pos- 
sibly of Ad sudum cuolitans gestet ceu f. mundt. 
I. 582: 
Proximus hunc ultra brumalis nomine ftimens J/. 
Other MSS. give czngens, tingens, tangens. From timens of 
M [elicit /emes. 
I. 712: 
Caeruleum findens ingenti lumine mundum J. 


fingens, G. 

Ihaveshownin my Noctes Mantlianae, p. 15, that findens 
is the right word here, Hitherto the earliest support for 
this was a correction of the Lipsiensis. The scribe of J7/ 
has evidently drawn it direct from his original. 

1. 739, of Phaethon: 

Curruque superbus 


r 
Luxuriat mundo cupit et maiora patente JZ. 


parente, G and other MSS, 

Possibly fa/ente is right. Phaethon wantons in the 
Sun’s chariot, and aspires to something yet more daring 
in the wide space of sky; for it would be strained to make 
mundo patente depend on mazora, as if Phaethon aimed not 
to confine his course to the open sky, but to wander off 
on either side at will. 

I. 742: 


Deflexum solito cursu friuisque quadrigis. 


So M, but 7zuzs has afterwards been changed to curuzs, 
as G and most MSS. Cwuruts, however, is painfully asso- 
mant with cursw preceding, and not very intelligible as 
Latin. J/ shows that a different word may lurk concealed, 
possibly /:mzsgue, turned slant from their direct onward 
course. So Il. 372, 3, 4émzs is opposed to ex recto. More 
probable is ruzdzsgue, a rare word, which De Vit in For- 
cellini explains as ‘ falling.’ 
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I, 765, 6: 


Danaumque ad Pergama reges, 
Castra ducum et caeli {metamque sub Hectore Troiam. 


The v. 1. metamque for utclamque of G and the other 
MSS. is very interesting. The same change of letters 
occurs a little below, I. 776, #efor where other MSS. have 
uictor, and again, IV. 162, Cancer ad ardentem fulgens in 
cardine tmetam, where M is the only MS. which gives 
metam, all the rest having zzcfam. The sagacity of Bentley 
has in this passage again anticipated palzographical 
research. Hence mefamque in I. 766 is a strong side 
support of wzcfamque, which the other MSS. have, and I 
think it might have a tolerable meaning. The Milky 
Way, Manilius says, is perhaps the home of the departed 
souls of heroes and ancient worthies : these are the Aeaci- 
dae, the Atridae, Diomede, Ulysses, Nestor, the chiefs of 
Hellas assembled at Troy, and the champions of Troy 
itself, doomed to perish with their city and its leader 
Hector. The preceding words, Castra ducum et caeli, have 
been explained, as by Mr. Housman, of the opposing 
camps of chieftains and of gods, some gods ranging them- 
selves for, some against, Troy; but I do not believe that 
this was what the poet wrote or meant. After mentioning 
the Greek chieftains, Manilius would naturally speak of 
the Zvojan side. We might expect then that cae/z dis- 
guises some word which would state this distinctly. Such 
a word would be Rhesz, which would easily drop its 4, 
Rest. Anyone who remembers the Homeric description 
of the camp of the Trojan allies, and how the Thracians, 
under their king Rhesus, had stationed their own camp at 
its extremity, will feel the propriety of such a combination 
as Castra ducum et Rhest. The description is II. x. 428- 
435, a notable passage, which might well dwell in the 
memory. What is more, the very words Caséra, ducum, 
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Rhest are all found in a familiar passage of Ovid’s A. A. 11. 


139, 140— 
Pluraque pingebat, subitus cum Pergama fluctus 
Abstulit et Rhes? cum duce castra suo, 


and we may well believe that Manilius has borrowed 
Ovid’s words here, as he has done in so many other cases ; 
see my Noctes Mantl., p. 171. 

I. 813, 814, are massed together in J/ thus: 


Sunt et iam rarisorti subitas candescere lamas, 


a jumble, of which there seems to be no trace in Voss?, 
The v. 1. dimas for flammas of G and other MSS. is remark- 
able. The combination candens lamna is recurrent—Verr. 
v. 69 7gnes candentesque laminae; Hor. Epp. i. 13, 36 lamna 
candente; Prop. iv. 7, 35, candescat lamina uernae. The 
broad mass of light sometimes presented by comets might 
not inaptly be so called. 
I, 819: 


Nubila cum longo cessant dispu/sa sereno. 


depulsa G and most MSS. 
An excellent v. 1., with every mark of genuineness. 
Liv. xxvi. 17, dispulsa sole nebula aperutt diem, ‘ dispersed.’ 


I, 827 sqq. are thus given by Iacob, after G and most 
MSS: 
Quod nisi uicinos agerent occasibus ortus, 
Et tam parua forent accensis lumina flammis, 
Alter nocte dies esset caelumque rediret 
Immersum et somno totum deprenderet orbem. 


M has diest; esset, suggesting deesse¢t. And is not this 
right? If comets were not as short-lived as we see them to 
be, day would cease to be distinguishable from night, and 
the revolution of the sky would find the world plunged in 
night, and men and animals asleep. In other words, a 
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double night would be required. Ader nocte = ‘ different 
from night.’ 
Il. 9: 
cuiusque ex ore profusos 
Omnis posteritas latices in carmina duxit. 


M has latites ; G and even Voss’, dances. No one who 
attentively considers the character of JZ as a whole can 
doubt its being closely transcribed from its original: that 
original then must have had a word which some inter- 
preted /atices or laittes, others dances. 

II. 18: 


Omniaque immenso uolitantia lumina mundo. 


M has uniuerso, a good reading, though immensus is 
often combined with mundus by Manilius. Lucretius 
seems to have written wvorsum, iv. 262, where Lachmann 
quotes from s.c. de bacchanalibus homznes plous v. oin- 
uerset. 

Il. 46, 47 M/ gives thus: 

Quin etiam tenebris inmensum tartara nacta 
In lucem de nocte uocat. 


G and most MSS. have darfara natum, which Scaliger 
corrected into fartaron atrum. M’s reading is obviously a 
corruption of Zar/aron atra, which appears to me in every 
way superior: zmensum is of course, as was long ago 
corrected, zzmersum. 

Il. 141—4: 
Sed caelo noscenda canam, mirantibus astris 
Et gaudente sui mundo per carmina uatis 
Vel quibus illa sacros non inuidere meatus 
Notitiamque sui, minima est quae turba per orbem. 


141 nascenda J/; rexantibus 47; gyrantibus Zzfs. ‘ab 
altera manu scriptum’ Stoeber. 143 Vt fvo Vel JZ. 


M’s variant rexaniibus is strange. I suppose it to 
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represent rzxantibus : the stars quarrel for pre-eminence, 
each wishing to be the subject of the poet’s song. In 143 
it may again be a doubt whether V# is not to be preferred 
to Vel, ‘inasmuch as to them (viz. the carmina of Manilius) 
those stars have not grudged the knowledge of their 
courses—a knowledge extended to very few.’ Minima est 
quae turba shifts from the carmzna to the writers of them, a 
change which will not surprise readers of Manilius. This 
seems to me less harsh than retaining Ve/ to explain Vel 
gaudentibus ets quibus tlla (sc. stdera) non tnutdere suos 
meatus. 
1. 186: 


par est primae sors ultima parti. 


par /; pars G et plerique. 

M has par, rightly, and so the MS. of C. C.C. I doubt 
whether Zar is in either MS. a correction. 

Il. 195: 


Hiberni coeunt cum uernis roribus imbres. 


uernis J/ solus; uer tunc cett.; roboris 17 cum ceterts ; 
umbres J. 

The preservation by J/ of the right reading wernzs is 
made doubly significant by its agreeing with the other MSS. 
in the corrupted rodorzs, and presenting a corruption of its 
own in umobres. 

Il. 839: 


Coniugia atque epulas extremaque tempora uitae. 


M has contugtatque atque; G, with Cus., Voss', 0 Cont- 
ungitque; L, contugeatgue; Voss* (as stated by Iacob), 
Emugiatque. 

Bentley shows that conzungttgue is impossible, and 
conj. Contugta atgue, rightly, as the whole tenor of the 
passage proves, and as is now made doubly certain by the 
reading of J, which is here in close approximation to Z. 
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It. 879; 


Cessit et in tumulum belli uitaeque Typhoeus. 


cumulum M, against G and all known Mss., but rightly, 
as I believe myself to have shown in my Noct. Manil, 
p. 68, before I had seen the Madrid Ms. 

Ill. 65: 

For sanxtt M has sane sit, i.e. sancstt, a survival worth 
noticing. I take the occasion of specifying other cases in 
which the spelling of JZ is in accordance with the best 
tradition—guerellis, iv. 13; umor, umoris, umentis v. 249, 
250, 450; uwmeris v. 557; umeros iv. 581; harenas v. 436, 
iv. 669; harenae iv. 225; beluav. 609; dtscribitur v. 670, 
734; pugna est, i.e. Pugnaest, iv. 228, where other MSS. have 
pugnae est. To these may be added selege = selige iv. 481, 
recepit iv. 331 = recipit ; lacxo v. 662. In I. 571 a trace of 
the old avoidance of w before z is found in Aestiuom. 

IV. gI, 92: 

Sed rapit exceptos tfumis fortuna superbos 
Indicitque rogum summis statuitque sepulcrum. 


So 17; funus most MSS.; fumzs may be a mistake 
for furnis. Manilius is speaking of the capricious- 
ness of fortune, which in a moment takes men from the 
bake-house, and exalts them into grandeur, or tells the 
great man he must die. Suet. Vitell. ii. ex mudliere uulgart 
Antiocht cutusdam furnartam exercentis filta. Aug. iv. 
Antonius despiciens etiam maternam August originem 
proauum etus Afri generis futsse, et modo unguentariam 
tabernam, modo pistrinum Arictae exercutsse, obictt. Cassius 
guidem Parmensis quadam epistula, non tantum ut pistorts, 
sed etiam ut numularit nepotem, sic taxat Augustum: ma- 
terna tibi farina ex crudissimo Ariciae pistrino. Hor. C.i. 
3, 12, Valet ima summis Mutare et insignem attenuat deus 
Obscura promens: hinc apicem rapax Fortuna cum stridore 
acuto Sustulit, hic posutsse gaudet. 
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IV. 119-121: 
Quod quoniam docui, superest nunc ordine certo 
Caelestis fabricare gradus, qui ducere flexo 
Tramite tprudentem ualeant ad sidera uatem. 


For prudentem of G and most MSS. M7 has pendentem. I 
see little meaning in pradentem, much in pendentem = e- 
rewpta0évra, swinging in mid-air. So below, 288, Naualis 
etiam pugnas, pendentta bella Attribuunt, a fight, not on 
terra firma, but, as it were, in the air. 


IV. 222, 223: 
quin ipsa sub armis 
Pax agitur, capiunt saltus, siluasque {pererrant. 


Pererrant G; perarant J/, i.e. I suppose feragrant, 
Verg. G. iv. 53 Lllae continuo saltus siluasque peragrant. 


IV. 454: 


Pestifera in geminis pars prima et tertia signis. 


Pestifeream gemints M, i.e. Pestifereain. The arche- 


type seems to have had Peséiferé, i.e. the plural Peséi- 
ferae corrected to the singular Pestzfera. Pestiferae plur. 
nominative would be better here than /es¢z/era, and the 
authority of JZ may perhaps be set against G. 

Iv. 498-501 are thus printed by Iacob: 


Hae partes sterilem ducunt et frigore et igni 
Aera, uel sicco, uel quo superauerit umor ; 
Si rapidus Mauors ignis iaculatur in illum, 
Saturnus sumet glaciem Phoebusue calores. 


The third and fourth of these were condemned by Scaliger 
as spurious, but defended by Bentley, who emended them 
thus— 

Seu rapidos M. i. iaculatur in illum 


Saturnuswe suam g. Phoebusue wapores. 
VOL, VIL. U 
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M gives them so: 


Si rapidiss mauors signis iaculetur in illum 
Saturnus fumet glaciem phoebus ueca labores, 


in which it is hard to say what vafzdiss represents, yet 
from which the true reading emerges with perfect clear. 
ness, 

Si rapidus (?) Mauors ignis iaculetur in illum 

Saturnus f/umet glaciem, Phoebusue calores. 


Jumet = exalet, and is here constructed with a similar 
accusative of the thing exhaled. Petosiris fr. 12, ed. Ern, 
Riess in Supplem. to Philologus, 1892, p. 352 6 row Kodvov 


Tepryeotatog yevouevog Pu«tiwratog yiverar Kal ra én yii¢ 
vutw ovvecariberat. 
IV. 553 is thus given by J/: 


Scorpius extraeme cum tollet lumina caude. 


extranea G; tollit G. 

This is a passage in which JZ helps us to explain G. 
How did the corruption ex¢raneae for extremae come about? 
Obviously through ex/raemae. We may conclude that J/ 
can be very little removed from its archetype; nay, pro- 
bably was directly copied from it. This makes it highly 
probable that /o//e¢ is also right; and so Iacob restored 
from Voss’. 

IV. 585, 586: 

Nunc age diuersis dominantia sidera terris 
Percipe. Sed summa est rerum referenda figura. 

Sede summa J/; figuris G. 

Pingré translates 585 thus: ‘ Mais il faut préalablement 
donner une idée générale de la disposition de ces régions.’ 
This is in agreement with Scaliger who compares IV. 122, 
signorum ures summumgue colorem, From this point of 
view summus would express something described in out- 
line, as looked at not deeply or from within, but in its 
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outermost, or most abstract aspect. J/, however, suggests 
that the right reading is not swmma, but summae. The 
combination summa rerum is Lucretian, and is explained 
at length by Munro on Lucr. I. 1008. Observe that sum- 
maest may as well be swmmace’st as summa est. 
Iv. 623: 
innumeras gentes Taurumque minantem 
Fluctibus. 


Taurum /s., Voss; aurumque J/, Voss*; arcumque G ef 


plerique. 

A very distinct case for the superiority of 1/ and Voss? 
over G: arcumque is meaningless. Equally wrong is G in 
647 tn longo against 2x longum of M, Voss*; 659, albanas 


against a/penas of M, Voss’. 
IV. 650, 651: 
Altera sub medium solem duo bella tper unde 
Intulit oceanus terris. 


per imde J7/ potius quam per unde. 

per tmde = per inde (Rossberg) is surely right. The 
ocean makes a ew invasion of the earth, corresponding to 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas, in the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs. 

IV. 693, 694 is thus written in J7/: 


Gallia per census Hispania maexima belli 
Italiam in summa, quam rerum maxima Roma 
Inposuit terris. 

Observe that the first #axzma (so G and the other Mss.) 
is spelt differently from the second, with an e, maexima ; 
possibly pointing to a corruption. Maximus and proximus 
are confounded elsewhere, and may be here; //tsfania 
perhaps is H/zspants— 


Gallia per census Hispanis proxima belli. 


‘Gaul nearest to Spain by its returns for war.’ The 
U2 
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objection that Hzspanzs proxima ought to mean nearest in 
posttion is removed by supposing this idea to be conveyed 
allusively. Gaul is nearest to Spain, as in place, so in 
military resources. 

IV. 775: 

In the preceding verses Manilius says Rome was 
founded under the sign of Libra, Rome the sovereign of 
the world. Then follows 775, thus written in J/: 


Qua (sc. Libra) genitus Caesarque meus nunc possidet orbem, 


with which Voss? agrees, except that it has Caesarigue and 
condidit. G and Cus. have 


Qua genitus cum fratre Remus hanc condidit urbem. 


In either form the verse is a palpable forgery, but I 
cannot see how it could have been forged by Gerbert, as 
Iacob supposes. JIacob explains it as an allusion to 
Otto III., Kaiser of Germany, whom the forger wished to 
flatter; but the verse exists in G, written in the tenth 
century, and was obviously copied, uniformly with the 
remainder of the poem, from an earlier MS. Moreover, its 
form in G could hardly be ascribed to flattery of a German 
Kaiser, speaking, as it does, merely of Romulus and 
Remus. The different shape it assumes in J/, Voss’? I am 
inclined to attribute to an early correction of the false 
quantity Remus hanc, but this question, like so many in 
Manilius, can only be settled when we have a complete 
knowledge of the early MSS., especially of Z. 

Iv. 800, 801, Tpisces uruptor. 

So M4, G and most MSS. give fzsc’s uruptor. All 
modern editors agree that the first words of this corruption 
are pisce sub; M, therefore, is a nearer approach to truth 
than G or the other early MSS. The same thing is true in 
803, where JZ alone has Parthis et, G has Parthi sed, 
the Cusanus Parthiset, Voss* Parttset. 
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Iv. 841 sqq.: 


Luna quibus defecit in astris 
Orba sui fratris noctisque inmersa tenebris 
Cum medios Phoebi radios intercipit orbis 
Nec trahit ad tcoetum quo fulget Delia lumen. 


ad caecum G, ad cetum Alerzqgue, in se tum Scaliger, 
Bentl., ad se tum Jacobus, an in coitum ? 

I cannot but believe that coetum of M represents here 
coitum. The cottus lunae et solis was a regular term in 
Roman astronomy, and is frequently found in Pliny, H.N. 
ii. 46, 2% cottu quidem non cernt (lunam) guontam haustum 
omnem lucts auersa tllo regerat unde acceperit; xvi. 190, 
inter omnes uero conuentt utilisstme tn cottu etus sternt 
(wood is felled), gaem diem altt tnterlunt altt stlentis lunae 
appellant : xviii. 323, 22 cottu (erit luna), guod tnterluntum 
uocant, cum apparere desterit ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 30, cuzus 
(lunae) ¢enuzssemum lumen facit proxtmus accessus ad solem, 
digressus autem longissimus quisque plentssimum. 

V. 64, 65: 

Instar erit populi totaque habitabit in orbe 
Limina peruolitans. 


totaque JZ, Voss’ ; totoque G et plerique ; orbe omnes. 

Again a case where the fifteenth-century MSS. are 
nearer the truth than G and the early Mss. A// give orbe, 
wrongly, but G completes the error by /o/ogue. M and 
Voss? have tefague, a survival of truth obviously drawn 
directly from the archetype. I have shown in my Noetes 
Manilianae, p. 142, how often in the Mss. of our poet orézs- 
t-em stand for urbzs-t-em. 

V. 101: 

Hic erit Heniochi surgens tibi forma tconanda. 


So M/, Voss*, which is not a depravation of canenda, but 
of sonanda, This transitive use of sonare to declare a thing 
in verse is common enough. Hor. Epod. xvii. 39, szue 
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mendact lyra Voles sonart ; and often in Ovid, A. A. i. 206, 
Et magno nobis ore sonandus erts. 
V. 260: 















uiridemue in tgermine collem. 


This germzne for gramine of G and most MSS. was con- 
jecturally restored by Iacob, and must, I think, be right; 
see Noct. Manzi. in loc. 

V. 286, 287: 

Et quia dispositis habitatur spica per artem 
Frugibus tdestructos similis conponitur ordo. 





286 habeatur G. 287 exstructos G; destructos L, 
Voss*; et structo Bentl, Perhaps ac structo. 

I am not disposed to dismiss lightly so remarkable a 
v. l. as this strange destructos. It may be a corruption of 


ac structo—an elongated a was confused with d, and ¢ 
with e. 















V. 310, 311, are thus given in JZ - 


Et pariter iuuenem somnoque ac morte leuauit 
Tunc iterum nato et fatum per somnia raptem. 


natum et fatum G cum L ef Cus. ; natum et fata Voss’ 
teste Iacobo ; natum et fato per s. raptum Manzlzus. 

The poet is describing a father shooting a dart at a 
serpent that was lying on his sleeping son’s face, thus 
killing the serpent and waking his son. Such a man 
ought to be born under the sign of the Arrow. 





To be a Father then was Art, and Love, 
By stars unaided, had but vainly strove ; 
They drew the Bow, restored the flying Breath 

To the lost Boy, and wak’d the youth from Death. 
CREECH. 









Is not JZ here nearer the truth than G? At least, we 


can see how xatum et fato might become nato et fatum 
more easily than matum et futum. 
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V. 322, 323, are thus written in 1/7; 


nec non lasciuit amoris 
In uarios ponetque forum suadetque lyaco. 


amaris G, Cus.; ponitque G ; lieo G. 

This passage I have discussed in my Noct. Manil., 
where I hope I have proved that forum is the dice-board. 
But whereas I there support Bentley’s saadente for suadet- 
gue, 1 now think this is a corruption of /vefetgue. The 
change may have been caused by the initial £ being mis- 
taken for s, Mart. i. 28, 1, Hesterno foelere mero; v. 41, 
Foetere multo Myrtale solet utno. So Hor. Epp. i. 19, 11, 
Nocturno certare mero, putere diurno. 

V. 327, 328, are thus printed by lacob after G and most 
MSS. : 

Qua quondam fsonitumque ferens Oeagrius Orpheus 
Et sensus scopulis et siluis addidit aures. 


somnumque J/ ; sonumque Cus. ; feris Bent. 

I may perhaps be permitted to take credit to myself for 
restoring (oct. Manzl. in loc.) by conjecture the right 
reading sommnumgue. If further proof is needed, I would 
cite v. 307, where somnumgue has become sonumgue in M, 
as here in Cus. Anthol. Graec. Append. ed. Cougny i. 197, 
’Opgia . . . “Og Oijpag Kai Sévdpa Kat Epmera Kai werenva Pwvg 
kai xelo@v Kolucev aopovin = somnum ferts addidit. 

V. 363, 304: 

domibusue regendis 
Praepositi curas alieno limine claudant. 


lumine Voss’ ; limite G, Cus, et plerique. 
Here J/ alone has preserved the right reading /cmcne. 
V. 496, 497: 

Ipse sibi lex est et qua fert cumque uoluntas 


Praecipitant uires: laus est contendere cuncta. 


contenere 1/7 az contemnere? 
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Cicero, Verr. ii. 2, 21, uses omnia contendere as the oppo- 
site of alzguzd remitlere, to strain every point, as opposed 
to making some abatement. Manilius, if G and most ss, 
are right in giving contendere cuncta, does not mean this by 
the words, but to carry everything perforce, or by effort, 
Scaliger, while admitting this to be possible, did not 
believe it to come from Manilius, and conjectured conten- 
dere contra, a weak and improbable substitution. J7 sug- 
gests that the right word is con/emnere, ‘to make light of 
everything,’ as easily surmountable, and not to be shirked 
as hard or dangerous. 

V. 512: 

Gemmarumque tub radiantes lucibus ignes. 


So MZ. ab Voss?; vib G. J here seems to support 
G, and both to point to wzbran¢ (rather than zzdar), as I 
have suggested, oct. Manzi. in loc. 

V. 661: 

tNec tibi contextas umbram fecere per alas. 


Nec G, with 17; £¢ other MSS.; az Haec? 

Hlaec seems very probable = Hae. Manil. is speaking 
of the Halcyons flying above the rock-chain’d Andromeda, 
and shading her with their wings. Our poet in this epi- 
sode is competing with Ovid, M. iv. 671 sqq., and is likely 
to have done his best. 

Vv. 566, 567: 

Ipsa leuis flatu refouens pendentia membra 
Aura per extremas resonauit flebile rupes. 


leuis M7; leui G e¢ plerzque. 

The nominative is very elegant, and saves the passage 
from being commonplace. The words are written in J/ 
so, Jpsa leuts flatur ecfobens, i.e. probably exactly as they 
were in the archetype of J/ and Voss*. This point is most 
conspicuous in J/ all through, and forms an integral part 
of its value. 
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V $72; 573? 


Vixque manus . polium tenuit uictorque medusae 
Victus in Andromedae. 


So M. Ghas manu spolium and tn andromedé. Which 
is nearer the truth? I think AZ. 7x andromedaé is only 
one degree removed from zz andromeda é (tn andromeda est). 
G's andromedé looks as if andromedaé or andromedaé had 
been further corrupted into azdromedé. And manus . polium 
appears to me to point to a compound manusfolium like 
manupretium and the less classical manuligium, manutler- 
gium. The increase of effect rhythmically thus gained to 
the verse is marked and undeniable. So in the Cambridge 
tenth-century MS. of Aeéna, luna . est = lunaest (228). 

v. 677, 678: 


Aut cum caeruleo stetit ipsa simillima ponto 
Squamigerum nubes turbaeque immobilis haeret. 


turbaeque A/ cum ceteris ; turbaque Bend. 

Bentley’s correction seems to be unnecessary; the 
fish are fastened immovably to the crowd in which they 
are wedged, and cannot escape; /urbae dat. 

V. 687, 688, are thus written in JZ, Voss*: 


tum demum suscipit undas 
tAepaet pontot per solem umore nitescit, 


which is, I think, a depravation of Aer et foto. In M aet for 
ét is found more than once: fo/o is Barth’s conjecture. Aer 
is suggested by Iacob’s Aerzs. Manil. is describing how 
salt is manufactured from sea-water. When the brine has 
been drawn off into an open reservoir the air takes up the 
moisture, and, as this is absorbed by the sun’s heat, reflects 
the colour of the white salt left in the reservoir. Or, ifa 
change of nominative is possible, the subject to mzfesczt 
may be campus (685). I would not follow Iacob in altering 
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demum s.undas to damnum s. unda, a sweeping and violent 
change. 
V. 725: 


Signaque transgressus mutat per tempora Phoebus. 


trans gresuis JZ. Possibly ¢vansgressus, a genitive, de- 
pending on szgna. 

These are only some of the passages in which J/ must 
have an important effect, not only in constituting the text 
of Manilius, but for opening up again the difficult and 
intricate question of the comparative value of the Mss. 

If I do not miscalculate the results even of my own 
limited researches, the overweening importance which 
some scholars of the highest eminence would fain attach 
to some one leading codex of any given author will be less 


readily accepted than it has been’. 


5 A complete collation of the Madrid 
MS. will appear, I hope, in the Classz- 
cal Review for 1893. 


ADDENDUM ON I. 766. 


If Castra ducum et caeli is retained, 
a possible explanation of it may be 
found in Isocr. Panathen. 88, where, 
speaking of the army brought together 
by Agamemnon, Isocrates says, orpard- 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


medov yap auveAndvOds ef amacay Trav 
wéAewv TocovTov TH TAHGOS Saov eixds, d 
mokAovs elxev avT@ Tovs mev amd bea 
tous 8 é avrav trav Seay yeyovdras. 
Then Danaumque ad Pergama reges 
would be explained by Castra ducum 
et’ caeli, ‘the Danaan kings, that 
camp of chieftains heaven-born,’ = that 
camp of chieftains that traced their 
lineage to the gods, 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 


(Continued from HERMATHENA, 1892, p. 160.) 


HOMILY XVII. 8. 


ERE is a curious chapter which I shall endeavour to 
translate exactly, noting the important words or 
phrases, following Lagarde, and rejecting Dressel’s read- 
ing. Peter says: ‘ But some one will say if He has form, 
poponv, He has also figure, oyxijja, and is in a place, ré7y ; 
but being in place, and encompassed by it, as smaller, 
how is He great beyond all; and how can He be every- 
where also, being in figure? To the person that speaks 
thus I have first to say, Simon persuades to believe such 
things about Him, but we know the true testimonies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whose command it is necessary to 
give you demonstrations that it is as we say. But first I 
shall speak about place and God. Place is the not-being, 
70 pi) Ov, but God the existing, rd dv. But the ph dv is not 
compared with the dv. For how can place be existing, 
wv; except there be a second space (ywpa, extension), such 
as heaven, earth, water, air, and if there is any other 
body which might fill its void, rd xevdv, which, on this 
account, is called void, xevdv, which is nothing; for this, 
nothing, rd ovdév, is its more fitting name; 7d yap Acyo- 
wevoy Kevov ti mote wo oKxEvd¢ éoTLv Ovdev Exov;’ This sen- 
tence is translated in the Latin, Nam quod dicitur inane 
instar est vasis quod nihil continet, prater ipsum vas 
vacuum? thus connecting the succeeding words which 
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Lagarde rightly separates. This translation, after all, 
makes the void to be something, namely, a vessel, con. 
trary to what was already said. I prefer to translate 
thus: ‘For the so-called void how at all is it like a vessel 
containing nothing?’ Then with Lagarde following 0 
we proceed: ‘But the vessel itself being empty is not 
itself a place, but in which is the void itself, since (or if, 
timep) it is a vessel. For there is all necessity that rd dv 
should be in ry pndév dvr. But this rd pa bv, which by 
some is called place, I call nothing existing, ovédiy dy 
But being nothing, how is it compared with the existing, 
Tw GvTt; ExTO¢ Ei py ev TOI¢g évavtiotg, iva TO pv dv pH Wj, TO B 
un Ov rémog Aéynta.’ They are only comparable in con- 
traries, what one is and the other is not. But I submit 
that the two clauses following iva are not contraries, and 
the first is absurd. I take it we should for py read wn, and 
that we should put the note of interrogation after évavriac, 
how are they compared except in contraries? ‘So that ré 
év should be somewhere, and the py dv be called place.’ 
He then goes on to say that even if it, z.e. place, is some- 
thing, many examples offer themselves to him for demon- 
stration, but he will use only one to show that what 
encompasses is not necessarily superior to that which is 
encompassed by it. The example is the sun which is 
encompassed by air, and yet performs such wonderful 
effects on the air itself, which it does by communication 
from itself, having its own substance compassed around. 
‘What then hinders that God as being Creator and Lord 
of this and all things, being Himself in figure and shape 
and beauty, should have the participation from Himself 
extended infinitely?’ 


HOMILY XVII. 9. 
He then proceeds: cig vvy éoriv 6 dbvtwe Dede, d¢ tv 
kosirrove wopoymp oxabéZerat rou dvw te Kal Karw dic—vmapXwv 
kapoia. This dig is the reading of O; it is deg in P. Both 
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are unmeaning. Instead of filling the lacuna of O, with 
Dressel, by reading xafurdpywv, we should read dioxov, 
which, I think, will commend itself once it is named—the 
heart of the upper and lower, the convex and concave, disk 
of heaven. We may compare Hippolytus, tic ra ay. Oeopav. 
line 9; ed. Lagarde, ri yap rov vipaviov dicxov todupoppw- 
repov KadXog ; 

Out of the dle and the lacuna Wieseler would make 
Scardrnc, and remove xapdla, which, he says, is inconsistent 
with a subsequent passage, to which I shall presently 
advert. The inconsistency, it will be seen, is due to a 
misplaced comma, Then follows: ‘And from Him, as 
from a centre, welling out its quickening and incorporeal 
power, there penetrates, dtixyeirar, together with both stars 
and mansions (novai¢ for pdvoic) of heaven, all parts of air, 
water, earth, fire, and if there is anything else, a sub- 
stance, ovsia, infinite in height, unlimited in depth, im- 
measurable in breadth, to a triple infinity, stretching 
forth the life-giving and wise nature that proceeds from 
Him.’ 

In this sentence the word diikveiraa has been justly 
substituted by Lagarde for deikvura:, which appears in the 
MSS. and previous editions. This emendation for the 
unintelligible deikvura is ascribed to Uhlhorn, and is justi- 
fied by the appearance of it on the margin of O for 
defxvurat in the same connexion a few lines further on. 

For pévorg ovpavov, which is nonsense, Cotelerius pro- 
posed vouvic, regions or fields, adopted by subsequent 
editors. It would suffice to read popfog, used commonly 
for the divisions of the zodiac, or pofpaic, the word used by 
Sextus Empiricus for the same in an astrological con- 
nexion. But a lesser and, as I think, a more pertinent 
change will be to read povaic, which, excepting the accen- 
tuation, would sound the same as wévoe. It would be 
a likely synonym for oikoc, or oixyrijpiov, used by the 
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astrologers for the zodiacal divisions, as mansions, or tem- 
porary dwellings of the planets. It is enough to men- 
tion Trebonius Sidetes, apud Suidam, who wrote de rove 


tAavwuivwv olkove Kal 8d Exaoty oikog 6 Ssiva. The words 
abv Te aorpor¢ Kal povaic ovpavov would thus have an 
astrological allusion meant for Faustus, a believer in 
nativity, and Annubion, a professed astrologer. These 
words are parenthetical, and the genitives following are 
to be construed with ra wavra, ‘all parts of air, water, 
earth, fire, and if there is anything else.’ If we joined 
them with ovpavov, we should have ‘all things, together 
with stars, &c., and if there is anything else,’ which would 
be a counterpart of de rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis. 
Whether with an astrological allusion or not, ovat odpavod 
might be a reminiscence of John xiv. 2. 

Next follows, in Lagarde, rovro otv 76 2 avrow Tavray6- 
Dev arepov avayKn civa kapdiav, Exov Tov GvTwE vaio TavTa év 
oxipart, O¢ Srov mdr av ¥, we év ameipw pésog éoriv, rod 
mavtog UTapywv Spoc. It is from the way in which kapdtav 
is thus identified with the emanation, that Wieseler ob- 
jected to its application before to God. But Neander saw 
that the punctuation is wrong. The comma should be 
before, not after, xapdiay, which is accusative on éyov. 
‘This then that proceeds from Him must be infinite in all 
directions, having for its heart Him that is truly above all 
in figure, who, wherever He be, is as middle in an infinite, 
being the limit of the universe.’ He proceeds: ‘From 
Him then beginning the extensions of six (g& pro é& of MSS.) 
illimitables have their nature; of which, one, taking its 
beginning from Him, pervades, dtixveirar, to height above, 
another to depth beneath, another to right, another to left, 
another in front, another behind.’ These six directions, 
mentioned by Plato, have reference of course to the human 
body, which was supposed to have been in likeness to God, 
said above to be évoyfuart. He goes on to say: ‘To which 
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having regard, as to a number even (or equal) in every 
direction, He completes the world in six temporal inter- 
vals, ypovtxoic Staorhuant, being Himself rest, and having 
as a likeness the infinite age that is to be, being beginning 
and end; for in Him the six infinites end, and from Him 
receive their extension to infinity.’ The six directions 
here noted would be the axes of the six equal and similar 
solid angles into which space round a point may be 
divided by drawing lines indefinitely produced from the 
centre of a cube through its angles. Of the four other 
such possible equal and similar divisions of space round a 
point, none would correspond to the six directions from 
the human body here noted. 


HOMILY XVII. 10. 


He goes on to say: ‘ This is the mystery of the hebdo- 
mad, for He himself is the rest of all, as, to those who 
imitate in little His greatness, He grants Himself for 
rest.’ Thus we have a mystical interpretation of the crea- 
tive week and sabbath. ‘ He is alone, now comprehensible, 
karaAn@rog, now incomprehensible, now limited, now un- 
limited, having the extensions from Him to infinity. For 
He is comprehensible and incomprehensible, near and far 
off, being here and there we pdévoe brdpxywv Kal rod Tmavra- 
xo0ev ameipou vode riv perovaiay Exwv, iv Tavtwy avatvioveat 
ai Yuyal 75 Ziv txovorv. Thus Lagarde. Dressel has 
spoiled the sentence by introducing, after Davies, da be- 
fore rov mavraydbev. It makes nonsense without changing 
txwv into Zyev. The textis right as above. But perhaps we 
might read ixyéwv for txwv. It seems weak to say that God 
has participation of infinite intelligence. The word ravra- 
x60ev favours this emendation. Here the word perovota 
would have its proper sense, participation. He goes on to 
say, that ‘if they are separated from the body, and should 
be found to have a longing for Him, they are carried into 
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His bosom, we év xesuave Goac, the vapours of the mountains 
drawn by the rays of the sun are carried to it immortal? 

























Here Schwegler would read yem@vog weg. But surely it is 
not during the storm that the vapours are drawn by thesun. 9 
The text is correct, ‘an hour’s storm,’ after which the sun nc 
comes out with great heat. H 
HOMILY XVII. 12. 
In the preceding chapter Peter maintained the necessity sh 
of fearing God against those who said we ought to love Him he 
instead of fearing. He seems to have specially in view Sf 
1 John iv. 18 and S, Paul’s teachings, for he attacks S. Paul w 
through the person of Simon. He says, perhaps it might be 67 
rightly said we ought not to fear God, if men did not fear Pz 
many other things, such as plots by other men, wild beasts, re 
diseases, demons, and ten thousand other causes of dread. W 
If he cannot deliver us from these fears, why does he el 
grudge us by one fear towards the righteous and just God, p 
to be relieved from all others? In the present chapter he it 
begins, ovrw¢  mpdc Tov Ovtwe Ceowdtnv evyVvwpmwv dovdAga b 
rove Aowrode wavtag eAevBipove TiMnow. This is manifestly T 
corrupt. Various changes in regard to the word Aomoi¢ d 
have been proposed. The true remedy was not thought of, E 
namely, to borrow from the preceding words the prepo- s 
sition mpdé¢ before rove Aorrotc. Being servants towards 
the real Lord, makes us free towards all others, whether 
tyrants, demons, or false gods. He concludes the chapter 
by saying, ‘he that teaches to be without fear does not 
himself fear; he that does not fear and does not believe that ‘ 
there will be judgment, will increase his desires, practises , 
magic, falsely accuses others of what he does himself.’ F 
1 





HOMILY XVII. 13. 


Simon here interrupts Peter, says he knows against 
whom he says this, but will not waste time in answering 
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it, Peter having professed to make his answers in reference 
to the questions that had been defined ; ‘alleging that you 
have adequately understood the words of your teacher, da 


ro maodvra évapyela bpav Kal axobev abvrov, and that it was 


not possible for another épapare ij Orraoia to have the like.’ 
Here the discussion turns on the question between S. Paul’s 
knowledge by vision, and Peter’s by living communication 
with our Lord and direct revelation. Simon says he will 
show that the allegation is false. ‘ He that clearly, évapywe, 
hears anyone, is not altogether assured about the things 
spoken. For his understanding may consider that, perhaps, 
what has appeared may lie, or is deceived, being a man; % de 
érracia aya ty OpPiva misty wapéye Ty dGpmvre Ste DedrnTog 
iorfv. Answer me this first.’ Here Lagarde is right in 
rejecting dpHévr, which is given by O. But he is, I think, 
wrong in adopting évapyeia for the évepyefa of Cot. and O. The 
error arises from the use of the adverb évapywe which has its 
proper sense, hearing distinctly, but is quite out of place 
in the question between hearing in a vision and from 
bodily presence, for in both the hearing may be distinct. 
The word évépyaa is frequently used to denote reality, as 
distinguished from potentiality, or imagination. Peter, 
present with our Lord, had heard him in reality. We 
shall see that this applies also to the sequel. 


HOMILY XVII. 14. 


Peter, in reply, says Simon had proposed to speak of 
one thing, but had answered about another: mooérewvag¢ yap 
¢ ~ wa , ms o > 9 , 
we waddov sivacBai triwa wXsiov vosiv . . . . map’ dmraciac 
> , n ‘ ‘ ~ > , > ~ , ¥v 
akovovTa, 7 yao wapa Tie tvapyetiac oe & emi Parov oe emetbec 
mag Sze aopaXéorepdc éotw 6 Wrd Omraciag axobwv Tov Tap’ 
avtig évapyeiag axobvovrog. The question was of fuller 
understanding, the answer of greater certainty. The first 


dots in this sentence mark a blank line in O. As there is 
VOL, VIII. xX 
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no vacancy in P and the sense is complete, it was an 
oversight of the copyist. There is also no vacancy in P 
where the last dots appear. They denote the absence of a 
single word, and were, I think, occasioned by the pre- 
ceding yap, which has no meaning and should be omitted. 
In both places we should retain the évepyetag of P. ‘One 
‘would rather be able to understand more, hearing from a 
vision, than from a reality,’ and again, ‘one that hears 
from reality itself.’ Later on we have again, epi rav 
évapyw¢ UTd abrov Aeyouévwy, where this adverb is rightly 
used for distinctly, and has its proper sense, not to be 
confounded with that of évépyaa, to the corruption of 
which it has contributed. 


HOMILY XVII. 18. 


Immediate revelation is what Peter claims for himself 
as distinguished from vision, display, or dreams, He 
knows what it is, for when our Lord asked whom men 
said that He was, while others made various replies, it 
came into his heart, he knew not how, to say, thou art the 
son of the living God, and our Lord told him that the 
Father had revealed it to him. Thenceforward he knew, 
that to have learned without being taught, without vision 
or dreams, was revelation. He then gives the rationale 
of this: éy yap tp év tyiv reBeioy omeppatiKwe . . . . Taca 
Eveotiy 1% GAHDEa, Oeod S? yeipl oKxémera kal amoxahirrerat, TOU 
évepyovvrog ro Kar aklav ixdorov eiddroc. The small lacuna 
here noted has no existence in P. Dressel filled it after 
Schliemann with xapdfg. But a heart spermatically in- 
serted is pure nonsense. If anything is wanted it is 
GAnOcia, but it may be understood. ‘ All truth is contained 
in the truth spermatically put into us, but is covered, or 
uncovered, by God’s hand, He that works in us knowing 
the desert of each.’ 
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HOMILY XVII. 19. 


Peter says that Simon had accused him, in order that 
his teaching of what God had revealed to him might not 
be believed, dijAov Stet we Euod Katayvwobévrog Kai inow 
ebsoxyouvroc. To make sense of this we should have to 
translate kai by ‘although,’ which is here scarcely admis- 
sible. Schwegler and Dressel propose to put m after 
iuov. This is boastful and unsatisfactory. Lagarde has 
boldly left the MSS., and reads for his text déo«inov dvroc, 
referring to 1 Cor. ix. 27, where S, Paul says, ‘lest after I 
have preached to others avrb¢ addxmmoe yévona. But the 
disapproval there is on God’s part in the final judgment. 
Here it is repute as a teacher that is spoken of. I think 
the proper change would be to read for kat guov, cat aov. 
For catayywobévrog we have immediately after xareyvwo- 
pévov, and the reference is plainly to the roi¢ Soxovaw, and 
kareyvwopévog Of Gal. ii. 2, 11. The guov was repeated from 
the preceding words by copyist. 


HOMILY XVII. 20. 


At the close Simon says he was not ignorant of what 
he ought to know. Why he asked, as if in order to learn, 
was, iva cid@ ei Sbvaca Omrasiag évapyetav évapyeoréoay SeiEat. 
Here again we have the same confusion. P. has émrasiav 
évepysiac, Which is a clear copyist’s error in transposing 
the finale andv. O has évdpyeay, but on the margin ie. 
drrasiag évépyaav. It is quite plain that the meaning is, 
‘If you are able to show that a reality is clearer than a 
vision.” That ‘clearness is clearer than vision’ is absurd. 


HOMILY XVIII. 2. 


Peter says, éyw gnut ayabdv civac tov mapextixdv, olov x.T.X. 
There is no real deficiency here, rov wapexridv is intel- 


ligible by itself, and Lagarde has added nothing, but notes 
X 2 
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that there is a lacunain O. Dressel filled this by éxcivoy 
év rowovroic, Which is very poor. If anything is wanted, it 
should be ayaav racy, illustrated by the Creator making 
the sun to shine on the just and unjust. In the sequel we 
have ry piv waow mapéxev, Ciapdpae C2 yaplZecBar 7d Slkawy 
avrov aya0dv torw. Wieseler is right in thinking that we 
should read dapdowe. If it meant to grant to all, but to 
favour the better, we should have roic dtapdpore. The 
meaning is, ‘by affording to all, but by granting his 
favours in a different degree, or manner, his justice is 
good.’ 


HOMILY XVIII. 4. 


We read thus in Lagarde, dere kata apiOudv rev vier 
*lopanA, of ciciADov sic Alyumrov, of eistv EBdvphKovra, Kaj 
mpoc Ta dpia tov eOvav reorypavac yAwooae EScoujxovra x.r.X. 
All the editions put a comma after the first &3dour«ovra, 


This makes the sentence obscure, and leaves zeprypayac 
without an object. The LXX makes the number that 
came into Egypt seventy-five. Read idousjxovra Kat mpdc, 
with the comma after mpdéc, seventy and a trifle more. 


HOMILY XVIII. 5. 


We have now a scene between Peter and Simon, 
Simon had propounded the novel theory, that the Demi- 
urge was the Son of the Father, Most High, that this 
Son was appointed to be the God of the Hebrews, that no 
one knew the Father in secret, nor that the Demiurge, 
who was the father of Christ, was son to the unknown 
Most High, and that Peter not knowing him to be his son, 
had attributed to him the proper attributes of the unknown 
Most High. Peter asks, can he swear by that same God 
that he believes this, not the God he talked of as in secret, 
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but the God whom he really believed but would not 
confess. If he was only laying down one doctrine for 
another he was trifling. If he really believes what he says, 
Peter will answer him. If he is only saying for argument’s 
sake what he does not believe, he is only making him beat 
a void. Simon then says, as in Lagarde, rapa twig rov 
civ panto axhkoa ... . Kal 6 [érpug tpn, wh Pevdouapripe. 
In P there is no lacuna, nor is anything necessary. Peter 
will not let him finish the sentence, but interrupts him be- 
fore he has finished. I fancy the void in O, the extent of 
which is not specified, should be represented by a dash. 
Dressel has filled it by ravra obrwe épicDiva, thus spoiling 
the dramatic character of the passage. Simon replies, 
‘Do not rail at me, O most precipitate.’ Peter says, 
‘Until you tell who told you, you are a liar.’ Simon 
says, ‘Suppose I invented these things, or heard them 
from another, answer to them.’ Here he speaks of the 
previous theory, not the assertion that he heard it from 
one of Peter’s disciples, evading that question. He adds, 
‘For if they cannot be refuted, I have learned that the 
truth is this.’ Peter replies, ‘If it is a human fabrication 
I do not answer to it. But if you have been possessed by 
a supposition of its truth, confess that this is the case, and 
Ihave also myself something to say about it.’ Simon at 
last says, ‘Once for all, it seems to me to be so. If you 
have anything to say against it, answer.’ But in ch. 11, 
when he has got the worst of the discussion, he excuses 
himself by saying: ‘ what one advocates in a genuine way 
has great force, hence for the rest, I will say what I 
really think.’ 


HOMILY XVIII. 9. 


As the discussion proceeded Peter had made a point 
against Simon, and there was an applause by the hearers 
at which Simon blushed and rubbed his forehead. He 
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says: ‘they call me a magician vanquished by Peter and 
outreasoned. But it is not because a person has been 
outreasoned and caught in a snare that he has the truth 
that is in him vanquished.’ He then adds: ov yap 4 


> ~ ~ > ~ r 
acbivea rov ekdcovvrog aAjOad gore Tov viKwuévov. That 


the last word of this is wrong is evident. The Latin 
translator assumes it to have been wk«vro¢g, superantis. 
Schwegler suggests vuxnpdpov, which would scarcely have 
been corrupted into wxwuévov. Wieseler would prefer the 
vkw@vtog of the Latin, or vxoroov, a conjecture quite like 
Wieseler. But it has not been noticed that éxd«odvroc is 
here used in a forensic sense. In later Greek it denoted 
one who made aclaim. There was a public officer called 
éxoucoc, Who preferred claims on behalf of the Government. 
Here it would be equivalent to the plaintiff in person or 
by his advocate. We should, therefore, expect a corre- 
sponding forensic term opposed to it. If we read dwo- 
pévov, the defendant, it would have been likely to have 
become vikwuévov from the viewmevov, and vewknuévny im- 
mediately preceding. 

Presently Simon says, as Lagarde prints, o} avroic¢ da 
GOdvov Euol rH evepyeretv avroic DéAovte xaderaivev. This is 
-the reading of P. In O it is yaderaivac, but Lagarde 
says the line seems incomplete. If we read the infinitive 
we must add OAc, and take this verb in the less usual 
sense of ‘irritate.’ In any case we must change the first 
avroic. Cotelerius reading yaderalvec against his MS. 
makes it avréc. If we read the infinitive transitive, we 
must make it avrote. ‘You wish to make them angry 
with me who desire to confer a benefit on them.’ 


HOMILY XVIII. 11. 


Simon says: ‘It contributes much to victory for the 
person contending to use his own weapons. For what one 
likes, and vindicates in a genuine way, being in a genuine 
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way vindicated, has great force. Wherefore, for the rest, 
I shall put forward what I really think.’ Here we have 
ixSueiv and éxduckodmevov, aS above. I have used the word 
‘yindicate’ in a forensic sense. 


HOMILY XVIII. 12. 


Simon having now stated what he alleged to be his 
real opinion, Peter calls all to witness that even what he 
has now said is not his real opinion or belief; he knows 
what Simon thinks, and that he should not suppose he was 
speaking falsely, he says, aivioua ra oa. He then says: 
‘We do not allege that from the great power, and so- 
called supreme, xvplac, two angels were sent, one for the 
creation of the world, and one for the giving of the law—nor 
that each, when he came, announced himselfas being him- 
self of self-authority, av@évrne, in regard to what he did— 
ovde 6 totwo atnoduevog avrixeluevoc. Learn how you dis- 
believe even this hypothesis.’ The third particular, given 
in Greek, as Lagarde observes, is apparently incomplete. 
Efforts have been made to complete it, but it was not meant 
to be complete ; it was only intended to be a hint to Simon. 
He had declared himself to be the ésr&e ornaduevoc, and to 
be the adversary of the Demiurge. ‘ This great secret power 
you speak of is full of ignorance, for he did not foreknow the 
ingratitude of the angels sent by him.’ Simon interrupts 
him in a rage, asks him why he trifles, and calls him most 
audacious and precipitate thus incautiously to reveal 
secrets to an unlearned multitude, 


HOMILY XVIII. 14. 


Against the supposition that the patriarchs had not 
known the Father, Peter asks how was it not most unjust 
that they, the seven pillars of the world, able to please the 
most righteous God, should not have known, while so 
many now of the Gentiles, ungodly men, should have full 
knowledge imparted to them-—that obroc ravric¢ Kosirrovos 
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yrovae ov xarnewOnoav; In these words kpsirrovog is the 
reading of P., xoerrévwc of O., and Cotelerius made it 
koeirrovec. I think Lagarde is right in giving it as above, 
The place of a definite article is supplied by zavric, and 
yvovae must be taken substantively—‘ these were not 
thought worthy of all better knowledge.’ 


HOMILY XVIII. 22. 


Peter said that people had not known the Father, be- 
cause they erred believing the books really written against 
God for our trial; hence our Lord had said, that ‘on this 
account ye do err not knowing the true parts of the 
Scriptures, whence also ye do not know the power of 
God.’ Here we see how the writer takes advantage of 
representing Peter as quoting our Lord’s words from his 
own personal reminiscence, to give them such a turn as 
best suited his own views. He adds that, for this reason, 
our Lord had advised his disciples to be ‘ approved money 
changers,’ that they might be able to discern the spurious 
that were mixed up with the genuine parts of the Scrip- 
ture. At this Simon affects to be shocked, says he will 
listen to him no longer; he ought to have gone away 
when he heard him say, ‘that he would believe none who 
spoke against the Creator, not angels, nor prophets, nor 
scriptures, nor priests, nor teachers, nor any one else, even 
if one wrought signs and wonders, even if he evidently 
lightened in the air, or revealed by visions or by dreams.’ 
Peter bids him go away if he likes, but tells him to listen 
to something more first. He then uses the words which I 
have already remarked on in the observations preliminary 
to the 1st Homily as proving that the author imitated the 
work of Justin Martyr against Marcion. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here what I have said. 

The notes on the two last books of the Homilies have 
been already printed in HERMATHENA for 1889. 


J. QUARRY. 
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SOPHOCLEA. 


HE problem of criticism, especially as applied to the 
Greek poets, generally resolves itself into an effort 

to define the limits of the elasticity of the Greek language, 
and to mark where ease of style ends and licentiousness 
begins. Some critics think that when they have shown 
that an expression cannot be brought into conformity with 
the strictest grammatical code it must be corrupt; others 
again use vague words like zzfluence instead of govern, and 
seem to think there is no limit to be set to the caprice and 
licence of the Greek style. The latter habit of mind has 
been largely exhibited by writers on the recently discovered 
mimes of Herondas, who, though they have admirably 
restored the text in many places, and have indeed well 
vindicated the commanding position of the British School 
in the art of emendation, have in at least as many places 
asked us to accept as possible in Greek expressions which 
they should have corrected or obelised as hopelessly cor- 
rupt. The former school has its chief representative in 
Nauck,' who in exacting scrupulous conformity to xorma 
is as rigorous as the critic in Persius, who insisted that 
each joining should allow the critic’s nail to pass over 
it as smoothly as if it were water, should, in his ridicu- 
lously affected phrase, ‘spill over its surface the critical 
nail.”*> It has now in Prof. A. E. Housman so able a 
disciple that I would ask leave to make a few comments 
on certain conjectures of his on the Oedipus Coldéneus of 


' This Paper was written just before the sad news reached Dublin of the 
death of the veteran critic, to whom Classical Scholarship owes so much. 


- Ut per leve severos 


Effundat iunctura ungues. 
—PERS, i. 64. 
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Sophocles, chiefly with the view of trying to persuade a 
scholar, to whom we owe so many acute and admirable 
emendations of the Greek and Latin poets, not to put on 
his shoulders the Nauckian yoke, but to walk rather in 
the path of the great English School of classical criticism, 
On the celebrated passage Oed. Col. 266, 267, 
evel Tay Epya pov 
merovOdr éari wadXov 7 dedpaxora, 
Prof. Housman writes, ‘As long as these verses stand in 
every edition of Sophocles as they stand above I hardly 
comprehend why the editors should alter the Ms. reading 
anywhere. Once let me steel myself to endure fpya zemov- 
O6ra padXov 7H dedpaxdra, and the scribes might do their 
worst: I could always murmur rérAaft 64, kpadin, cai Kovtepov 
GAXo wor’ ErAnc.’ He then goes on to argue, with much learn- 
ing and much command of language, that the expression, 
which he insists on translating my deeds have suffered rather 
than acted, is quite intolerable in itself, and is not borne 
out by any of the passages quoted in justification of it. 
Now it seems to me, as to all the editors of Sophocles up to 
the present date, that the words admirably express that 
sense which Prof. Housman and all editors demand, 
namely, that of the Shakspearean parallel always quoted 
by the commentators, 


‘I am a man more sinn’d against than sinning’ ; 


and I should be very unwilling to admit that we must either 
alter this verse or abandon criticism altogether. I would 
render literally, if called on so to do, ‘ my carcer has been 
one-0f-being-acted-on rather than one-of-acting : maoxev is 40 
be acted on ; it is the Lucretian fungi as opposed to /acere. 
In prose one would say éy# werovbwe ciue wadAov 7} Cedpaxwe; 
in poetry, ra toya wou, my activities, my works, my career, 
may quite well take the place of éyw#, though of course an 
absolutely literal rendering of each word may make it seem 
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judicrous. But what does Prof. Housman give us for the 
words which he condemns? 
érret Td y epya pe 
metovOdr ioe padXov 7 dedpaxora. 
Now I feel confidence that I shall have the assent of nearly 


every student of Sophocles, except Prof. Housman, when I 
say that this reading not only removes all beauty from the 


passage but introduces an expression which no Greek 


writer would have used, and no modern editor ought to 
accept. For what is the meaning of ra y’ tpya wérovOa? 
‘ Deeds I have experienced’; and the whole passage would 
run ‘deeds be sure that I have experienced rather than done.’ 
I do not know in what sense a man could be said wacyew 
goya except as being the object of another man’s action, 
and I think this meaning could be expressed well in a 
variety of ways, and could hardly be expressed worse than by 
the words attributed by this conjecture to Sophocles. For 
it must be remembered that racyev is a vox media, and 
masyev is quite as common as kaxw¢ macyev. The result 
then is: Sophocles, in using for my case, my career, the 
expression ra y’ toya pov, has suggested finely that what 
seemed to be the acts of Oedipus was really the irresistible 
force of circumstances. Prof. Housman’s reading, which 
could not convey more than ‘ know that I have experienced 
(other men’s) acts rather than acted myself,’ is a mere 
truism, and would be as true of most men as of 
Oedipus; there are few whose lives have not taken their 
colour rather from the society and environment in which 
they are placed than from their own initiative action. 
Another passage in this play may be connected with 
the foregoing, as involving the use of racyxev and possibly 
ofeya. In vv. 515, 516 the right reading undoubtedly is 


pH mpos Eevias dvoiéns 
Tas cas & mérovO dvaidy. 
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The unmetrical rag aac rérov’ py’ avardy arose from the 
desire of the copyist to supply an antecedent to 4, and 
zpya was the most likely word to occur to him. Prof, 
Housman writes that it is ‘too preposterous that he should 
describe his parricide and incest as shameless treatment 
which he has received.’ But @ wézov? avady does not 
mean ‘my shameful treatment,’ but ‘my cruel experiences,’ 
His experzences, fate, career, are almost personified when 
the word avaidy, ‘unfeeling,’ is applied to them; but not 
more than ‘the brute stone’ is personified by Homer in 
the well-known passage in the Odyssey when it is called 
avacn¢e because it does not feel for the sufferings of 
Sisyphus; or tAwig by Pindar, in Nem. xi. 46, when he 
writes 
8éderar yap davade 
edrids yvia, 


‘ Our bodies are thralls of merciless ambition,’ 


merciless because, like ‘Grace’ in the hymn, she ‘ will not 
let us go.’ “Epya was very probably inserted by a copyist 
who remembered 


Tay &pya pov 
metovOor éoti padXov 7 dedpaxdra, 
and if it were genuine here it would have the same mean- 
ing as in that passage. Prof. Housman in proposing 


a a_a ’ > > a 
Tas as & rérovl’ évapyh 


provides avoiye with a quite superfluous predicative adjec- 
tive, and deprives & of a sorely needed descriptive epithet. 

Nauck, and those who have followed him, have done 
yeoman’s service to classical criticism in those cases 
where the text really requires emendation ; lucky is he 
who having hit on a brilliant and really necessary correc- 
tion does not find that Nauck has been before him. But 
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when the text calls not for emendation but for sympathetic 
apprehension, then it is that the Nauckians lead us astray; 
then it is that the graceful ease of Greek poetry is mis- 
taken for awkwardness and subjected to ugly artificial 
restraints. 

Thus in Oed. Col. 1204 Sophocles puts into the mouth of 
Oedipus a characteristically beautiful expression hard to 
analyse, but harder to misapprehend, 

Bapeiay Soviv vinaré pe 
A€youres. 

The phrase is perfectly explained by Prof. Jebb, who 
seldom if ever errs in questions depending on a subtile 
aesthesis, and a sure sense of the limits of the elasticity of 
Greek. He renders it ‘’tis sore for me, this pleasure that 
ye win from me by your pleading’; (apeiav refers to 
Oedipus, jd0v4jv to his daughters. Prof. Housman says 
the plain meaning of these words is ‘ye conquer me by 
mentioning a calamitous self-gratification, z.¢e. the indul- 
gence of Oedipus’ angry temper, to which Antigone attri- 
butes his misfortunes.’ This rendering again robs the 
passage of its grace; indeed it seems well-nigh impossible 
that Oedipus should here refer to bygone outbursts of 
angry passion as ‘a calamitous self-gratification.’ Nor 
does Prof. Housman seem to accept willingly such a 
sentiment, for he goes on to say, ‘ but I have little doubt 
that what Sophocles wrote was the much simpler and 
apter Bapsiav mnuovnv. The words will then mean, ‘ ye 
vanquish me by the heavy affliction ye recall’; and we 
have again a platitude instead of a choice sentiment, for 
the loss which we may console ourselves by the reflection 
that we have a sentence which we can construe quite easily 
without any knowledge of Sophoclean style, or feeling for 
the niceties of language. 

‘Withering on the virgin thorn’ is more easily under- 
stood than analysed ; but I should not approve of correcting 
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to (let us say) ‘ withering as a virgin worn.’ Nauckian 
criticism would certainly read swed/’d for swz/l’d when the 
Lady says in Comus, 


‘I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and swill’d insolence 
Of such late wassailers’; 


and would probably change huddling to bubbling in 


‘ Thyrsis whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal.’ 


Blind mouths in Lyctdas tried by such a touchstone would 
hardly be worth ten years’ purchase, not to speak of the 
two thousand and odd years which the tpya memrovOéra of 
Sophocles have survived. By a fortunate coincidence 
Milton, that potent conjuror with language, that wizard 
who wields words with a free mastery only second to that 
of Sophocles, has used in Comus an expression which 
exactly justifies a verse of Sophocles impugned by Prof. 
Housman, who condemns the phrase ry véow @ banpersiv, 
Oed. R. 217, on the ground that remedial measures do 
not minister to disease but to the removal of it. Here is 
the passage (Comus, 842) :— 


‘Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs, 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with pretious vial’d liquors heals.’ 


Prof. Housman will retort ‘if Milton was inaccurate 
that is no reason why we should ascribe a similar failing 
to Sophocles.’ But it seems to me more practical to ask, 
‘if Milton deals with English as a poet, and writes helping 
when he might have easily written /ealdimg or half-a-dozen 
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other words, why should we deny to Sophocles the same 
privilege of modifying in poetry the idiom of prose?’ 


In 527, 528: 
} parpobev as dxovw 


, , > , 
dvowvupa A€ktp erAnow ; 


I cannot see why érAjow should be ‘ grotesque,’ unless it 
should unhappily suggest to a spirit of levity some such 
picture as Juvenal’s /ecteca Mathonis Plena tpso ; and I am 
surprised that Prof. Housman, who so well knows all the 
uses of wivwAnue and its compounds, should be offended by 
what is really a verbum exquisttum. On the other hand, 
Nauck’s érasw seems a far too formal word, and suggests a 
marriage contract signed, sealed, and delivered. But what 
is most puzzling to me is to guess why so excellent a 
scholar as Prof. Housman thinks that he has improved the 
sense by reading warpd@ev for pnarpd%ev, and how he has 
persuaded himself that warpdé@ev Xéerpa could mean ‘his 
father’s widow,’ unless warpéJev can take the place of 
ratpoc¢; and if it can, then puarpdOev = watpdg, and parodbev 
Méxrpa means ‘thy mother’s bed,’ and there is no difficulty 
in the passage. But I do not believe that parpdbev = 
narodc, and I feel sure that Nauck’s parépog cannot be 
right, as it would never have been changed to parpdev. I 
agree with Prof. Housman, that parodQev éxrpa cannot 
mean ‘thy mother’s bed,’ and it plainly does not mean ‘a 
wife borne by thy mother.’ In this desperate case I would 
suggest that Sophocles here used for once a more decided 
epicism than parépoc, namely, patodgiv = parépog as Simo- 
nides seems to have used rexvdge for rékvov in 37 (50) 19. 
The form is justified by xorvAndovdgi, xparecgu.' 

Of some of the excellent conjectures of Prof. Housman 
I feel sure Prof. Jebb will see the merit, and that he will 
at least mention them, if he does not adopt them, in his 


1 Cp. Zuuev in Ant. 622, a form unparalleled in the Drama. 
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next edition. I refer specially to his uj rou for pj ody? in 
360; his punctuation of 981, 


> 
gov y és 7d éfeAOOvTOs, dvoc.ov ordpa ; 


his transposition of 1028-1033 to follow 1019; and his ar- 
rangement of 1250 ff. I ask leave to draw Prof. Housman’s 
attention to a conjecture published several years ago in 
HERMATHENA, vol. i., p. 362, by the late Prof. Davies, 
which has not, I think, met with due recognition. In 1513 
he proposed 


mOAN’ ai te Bpovrai diareXeis, 


understanding énAovor (which would govern zoA)a) from 
the foregoing verse. This is, I think, better than Prof. 
Housman’s Ajai re. 

I have referred so far only to the article in the Ameri- 
can Fournal of Philology. In the English magazine of the 
same name Prof. Housman has published a number of 
conjectures, of which the following strike me as_ being 
particularly worthy of consideration, if not of acceptance. 
Ajax 801 runs awkwardly, 

kal? ypépav 
tiv viv, Or ait@ Odvarov } Biov déper. 


Prof. Housman reads 
kad” 7ALov 

Tov viv, Os 
comparing Eur. El. 654 and Hel. 652 for the poetical use 
of HAtog for juéoa. In Soph. El. 931, for mpd¢ ragov xrepio- 
para he reads zoedodara xtepiopara; in Oed. R. 1505, for pi 
ope tepridnc he proposes ph ope O13) Tapye, and in Ajax 1310 
he reads yaAw for éyw, striking out the previous line, so 
that the passage runs : 


> 4 4 age , 
érel Kaddv ou TODS breprovouperw 
Oaveiv rpodyjAws paddrov } THs ons yaArw. 
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Oed. R. 598 is prettily corrected to 


Td yap Tuxelv God, TOO’ arav évradl’ én, 
the usage of rvxetv, ‘to gain one’s ear,’ being paralleled 
by Eur. Hipp. 328, 

peilov yap } vod py Tuxelv Ti por KaKov ; 
and Aesch. Suppl. 161, 

py Tvxotcat Oedv "Odvpriov. 

In the difficulties which I have been considering the 
question is as to the limits within which confessed liberty 
may range. The answer to guatenus ? is always hard, and 
a certain school is disposed to vary it by an impatient 
quousgue? It is comparatively easy to answer the question 
quomodo?, and to correct the Greek text into conformity with 
hard and fixed rules, Prof. Jebb’s Sophocles seems to me 
to give countless proofs of his rare sagacity in deciding what 
falls within the possible limits of a Greek expression, and 
what falls outside. The very excellence of his work breeds 
antagonism. He so often convinces us even against our 
will, that we like to think that there are points in which 
we are uninfluenced by him. Moreover, the feeling that 
prompts the knight-errant to touch with his lance the 
Templar’s shield is deeply engrafted in man, and would 
specially influence one so brave and so skilful as Prof. 
Housman in the jousts of the critical tournament. It will 
be long before the trumpet of the Ivanhoe will be heard. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 


P.S.—In further defence of warpdé¢giv, I would add another 
epicism used (like Zuyev) only by Sophocles, and only once 
by him; I mean defpoy’ in Trach. 216, an epic elision un- 
exampled elsewhere in Tragedy. 

But perhaps it is better, all things being considered, to 
avoid the main difficulty by taking parpdOev Svodvupa 
together.—R. Y. T. 
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AN ANCIENT PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE 
LACHES OF PLATO. 


HE text here printed is a fragment of Plato’s Laches 
(190 B sqq.) which I found among the Petrie papyri 

last summer, and therefore long after the printing of the 
Pheedo fragments in this journal. Both pieces of papyrus, 
on which five consecutive columns appear, were covered 
with white mud, and painted, so that the clearing of the 
surface and the recovery of the text were a work of no small 
difficulty. Both quality of papyrus and hand differ widely 
from those of the Phedo; but though the present scribe was 
far inferior, there is no reason to question the great anti- 
quity of the writing. The orthography, as Professor Diels 
corroborates, points to about 300 B.C. ; nor is it likely that 
the document is much later in date. Palzographically, 
there are no peculiarities pointing to a more recent date. 
We have the © with the central dot, the square E, so 


written as to be very like =; a very flat-topped Y, almost 


like a T; the N constantly r ; most strange of all is the 
frequent -Q- for W. 

There are no diacritical marks save the paragraph 
line; but at the beginning of almost each line there is 
a small vertical stroke to mark where the writer should 
begin. This stroke is worked into the first letter, if it 
begins with such a stroke; otherwise it stands imme- 
diately before the first letter, and at first puzzled me in 
the deciphering. 


as eth ih oh 06m lUrehOClUF 





THE LACHES OF PLATO. 31] 


The value of this ancient text is already a matter of 
controversy, and will not be discussed here. Most general 
readers will think the variations very trifling, and not 
affecting the general sense; but they are quite sufficient to 
indicate a difference of redaction which may be very im- 
portant in the history of the text. 

The foot and head of some of the columns are eaten 
through with worms and so destroyed. An autotype 
fac-simile will be given in my forthcoming vol. ii. of the 
Petrie Papyri. 

My friends, Professors Gomperz of Vienna, Blass of 
Halle, and Diels of Berlin, have looked through this copy, 
and so far as it can be relied upon, have corroborated the 
general conclusions at which I had arrived, and have 
suggested some new ones. But it must be remembered 
that the publication of the autotype may lead to some 
further corrections. ‘The transcription herewith published 


has been verified both by Dr. Bernard and Mr. Bury, so 
that it does not rest upon my single judgment. 


































A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF 


I. 
About stx lines lost. 


(p. 190, B). 


oYN HMIN ToYTo Fe Y 
NAPX[e]IN AE To EIAENAI 
Ti NoT ECT.N APET>y el 

FAP NoY MHAE APETHN 
€lAEIMEN To NAPANAN 

oT! NoTE TYFXANE! ON 
TIN AN TPofMoN ToYToY 
=YMBoYAol FENOIMEO AN 
OTWIOYN ONWC AYTo KAA 
AuoTA AN KTHCAITO ov 
AEN EMoIrE AoKE! W CW 
KPATEC~ AMEN APA 

AYTo W AAXHC EIAENAI o 
tu ECTIN™OYKOYN o FE IC 
BEN KAN EINOIMEN AH 
NoY Ti ECTIN™NWC FAP oY 
PH ToINYN W APICTE NeEPI 
OAHC APETHC EYOEWC CKo 
NWMEOA NAEoOF FAP ICWC 
€PFON AAAA MEPOYC TI 
NoC MEP! NPWTON IAWMEN 
€l IKavWC EXOMEN MPoC 
To eAENAI KAl HMIN WC 
To eKoC PAIWN H CKEYis 
ECTAI A. . ol? oYTW NolWMEN 


W CWKPATEC oYTW FAP? BoYAEl 


Foot of column. 
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THE LACHES OF PLATO. 


I, 


There is enough papyrus above the first line to show 
two higher lines ; but by an unfortunate folding down of the 
sheet they have been completely wiped out through contact 
with some hostile substance. The end of the paragraph 
line immediately preceding is still visible above on the 
right. 


7-10] The repetition of ay is remarkable. In 7 it had 
been inserted by Bekker, as necessary; in 8 it is added 
phonetically ; in 10 it is placed two words later than in 
our other texts. 


11] ovdev by mistake for ovdeva. 
13] avro comes three words earlier than in our texts. 


14] papyev pevrot, Or some such formula, is omitted by 
oversight. 


25] There is a, then a gap wide enough for one broad 
or two narrow letters; then apparently part of an o and 
an, but certainly not ada; nor is there room for aA’ ch, 
which Gomperz suggests as possible, or aA\a ro (Blass). 


26] The o is certain; then either gaps or vestiges of 
six letters, which correspond fairly to what I have printed. 
The we ov of our texts cannot possibly have stood here. 


There is at least an inch of blank margin below this 
last line. 
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BE Set 







A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF 


II. 


According to our texts, twenty-six words lost, viz. stxty-etght 


letters, four lines (?). 


(190, D). 


MoAdors evs Ty? avdper 
AN H yap kau pada 57 ovtw ? 


AOKEI™TOYTo rowvy mpwrtor ? 


ENiXEIPHCWpev w Aayns 
EINEIN ANApeva re wor eat 5 
tt #3 


ENneITA To METa touvro oxe 

YOMEOA KAI oTW: av tpotar 

ToIC NEANICKOIC zapaye 

NolTo KAO oCOoN olov te e& em 
THAEYMATWN ze kar pa 10 
OQHMATWN NapayevecGal 

ANAA MEIPW exzreww o de 

FW TIN ANApecay ov pa tov Ava? 


W CWKPATEC ov yxarezovr ev 


NEIN €l FAP Tis efedor ev 15 
THI TASEl Mevav apvve 
aJOAI ToC NoAEMlovs Kar wn 

oEYT . 1 EY ICO! OTu avdpe 

oC AN €IH KAAWC per deyeis 


W AAXHC AAAA ICas eyo at 20 
T.oC OY CAOWC EINwrv (ro) oe pn?a 23) a 
NoKPINACOAI To(v70) o diavoov oc. 


M€voC HPOMHN aAd erepov 


NoC TOYTO A€fes w Lwxpa 


TEC EFW OPACW ear ouos Te 25 
FENWMAL ANAPE.vos zou 

OYTOC of KAI CY A€yeis os av 

€N Ty TAZE! MEvwr pa 
XynTal ? ToIC NoAEpois 

Foot of column. 





THE LACHES OF PLATO. 


II. 


1-2] The letters are certain; but in our texts we 
cannot obtain enough letters for an average line in 1. 
Diels suggests the rnv. 


3] Probably ovy for rowvy (Blass). 


6] I cannot make erura out of the vestiges, which seem 
to be ere=r®. ro era Seems correct, G. 


10] The first two letters are gone; only the left top of 
the r and the last bar of the » are visible. 


13] r.v. A slight fold in the papyrus hides the central 
letter; but there is only room for «. I presume he had 
before him rnv avépeay, or ri 7 a. (D. and B., who omit 
following ov). Gomperz suggests rw’ avd. sc. Aeyeee. The 
rest of the line probably contained some shorter form of 
negation, twenty-three letters being far above the average. 


17] For ro¢ cf. Meisterhans ed. 2, p. 5, n. 7 (Diels). 
19] xadwe for the ev of our texts. 


21-22] The supplement from our texts makes the lines 
too long. Diels proposes to omit (in 21) ro (comparing 
p. 191,c), and read ro (in 22) for rouro (so also B.), referring 
to Kiihner’s G. G. ii., § 459, 1 a. 


28] The Z is quite plain—an oversight for &. 


29] gnu, and then in next col. youv. cae yap eyw (B.). 










A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF 


III. 


Top of column. 
(191, A). 
ahAA Ti AY 0 
de os av devFWN ToIC NoAE 
pots paxHTAl AAAA MH M 
evov NWC SEYTWN 
~ womep TOY KAI CKYOAI AEFON 
Tat ovy nTTON SEYTON 
tes H AIWKONTEC MAXECOAI 
kat OpnpoC NoTE ENAINWN 
tous Tov AINEA? INNoYC 
KpAINNA MAA €ENOA KAI EN 
6a EHH AYTOYC ENICTACOAI 
SuwkelIN HAE beBECOAI KAI 
avtov TON AINEIAN KA 
ta TOYTO ENEKWyuaceN 
katA THN ToY %0Bov EN 
o7nMHN KAI €lfMev AY 
tov EINA! MHCTWPA %o0Bolo 
KAl KAAWC FE W CWKPA 
TEC NEP! APMATWN TAP 
eAEFE KAI CY ToY TWN 
oKYOWN INNEWN NEP! 
AeyelC To MEF FAP INnnNl 
kov OYTW MAXETAI To Ac 
te omAITIKON WC EFW AETW 
| my TE ICWC W AAXHC TWN 
in| AakeAAIMONIWN ToYTOYC 
| yap $ACIN KAI MAATE! 
: ao. er€lAH MPoC T[ol]C rep 
iB! popopolC EFEN[o]NT[o ... 
i ov OehEly pos AY tous? 























































Two more lines lost. 
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30 


THE LACHES OF PLATO. 


III. 


Columns IIl., IV., V., have a broad blank margin over 
them. 


1] There is no room between this and the line at the 
bottom of 1. for the words in our received texts. 


3] uaxnrac comes two words later than in our texts. 


g| The form seems to be avea, but I am not certain; 
there is hardly room for «. 


13] Blass suggests avrov 8 . 


20] rov for our ro is certain ; probably a mistake. 


22-24] Two useless adscripts, one of which Badham 
had already detected, do not appear here, viz. ro exewwv 


and ro ye rwv EXAnvwv. 
25] mAny ye by assimilation, and rwy for our ro. 


27| xa [Aar. for ev MAar. The form [Aareac, in Attic, 
without the « subscript. is suggested by Diels, who com- 
pares the doubtful text in A/enexenos, p. 245 a. 


30-31] I cannot make the vestiges fit our texts. D.and 
B, suggest ov OcAsw reoe avrove. The « is very doubtful, 
the av apparently clear. A single stroke of the next 
following line is still visible. 







































ae 



















pee 


emteon Se 











EEE 


EPR PREY BRT ON 


SERRE ROE 


ese 






A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF 


IV. 


(191, C). 


Al TA=S€EIC Tay TePCWr a 
NACTPE®oMENOYC WC 

neP innec MAXECOAI KAI 

OYTW NIKHCac T..N € ? 

KEI] MAXHN“AAHOH AE 5 


FEIC~ToYTo ToINYN o 


APTI €AEFON o7l EFW AITI 

oC MH KAAWC CE ANoKPI 

NACOAI oTI oY KAAWC CE H 

POMHN BoYAOMENoC TAP 10 
CoY NYOECOAI MH MONON 

ToC EN TWI ONAITIKWI AN 

APElOYC AANA KA: roYC EN 

TW! INNIKWI EN TCI CYM ? 
NANT! TWI NoAEMIKWI 15 
ElAE€Y KAl MH MoNON 

ToYC €. N TWI NoAEMWI ? 
AAAAIL KAI ToYs €N ToIC 

MPoC THN OAAaTTAN KIN 
AYNEYOYCI ANAPEIOYC ON 20 
TAC KAI oCol TE MPOC No (Zhe a very wide) 
CoYC KAI oCol NPoC NENIAC 

KAI MPoC TA NoAITIKA AN 

APElol €ICIN KAI €TI AY 

MH MONON oCol NPo AYNAC 25 
H *oBoYC ANAPElol EICIN AA 

AA KAI MPoC ENIOYMIAC H 
HAOoNAC AEINo!l MAXe 

COAI KAI MENONTEC H AN 
ACTPEdoNTEC EC. yAp zou 30 
TINEC W AAXys kat ev Tous 

Tolovrois aNdpevor— 






THE LACHES OF PLATO. 


IV. 


1] Here again we have too much in our texts for the 
missing interval, unless we suppose three lines to be lost 
at the bottom of I1I., which is possible, though the corre- 
sponding column is thirty-two lines. 


3] «ec for immeac, or ermac. Diels compares Meister- 
hans, p. 110, n. 8. 


4] There is too much room for rnv; the vestiges look 
like repov. 


6-7] o apr, improving Ast’s emendation, but introduc- 
ing a long and characteristic anacoluthon, 


g] o¢ introduced. 


12] roc for rove, as often in Inscriptions. 


14] I cannot read rw here, though the r and ¢ are plain. 


16] edev is a mere mistake of the scribe. 


17] The apparent gap between the « and vy may be the 
mere avoidance of a flaw in the papyrus. 


18-20] adAa(t) a mere blunder. The construction is, 
‘those who are manly among the people who run risks 
at sea.’ 


29] kae introduced. 

























































es 





oom 





SLOT OTE Ls ce pat rome re at 7 Signe 


Saar 
PRES ae Ts 





A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF 


V. 


(191, E). 


ahoAPA FE W CWKPATes ovx 
ovN ANAPEIAI MEN zav 

teC OYTO! ANAPElol Eze: ? 
o. MEN EN HAONAIC ox de 

ev AYNAIC ol AE EN Cribu 
pAIC olf AE EM HOBOIC Thy 
ANAPEIAN KEKTHNast ot 

AE TE oIMAI AEIAIAN €Ev rots 
AYToIC ToYToIC™NAvyv ye ? 


TI NoTE OYN EKATEPov tov 


TWN TOYTO NYNOANopar 
NAAIN OYN MEIPW Elvew 
THN ANAPEIAN MPWrov 
TI OYN €M NACIN Tovrois 
TAYTON ECTIN H OYzw xa 
TAMANOANEIC o A€fua 


oY NANY TI™AAA WAE deyo 


WCNEP AN €I TAXoC Hpw 
TWN TI NoTE ECTIN 0 & 
TWI TPEXE TYTXANe: ov 
HMIN KAI EN TWI Kida 
PIZEIN KAI EN TWI A€yew Kar 
EN TE TWI MANOANEvw kar 


EN AAAOIC NoAdos KAI [oxedov ? 


Tl AYTo KE€xrnME 6a ov 

Kal MEPI aSloN Acyew 7 
€v TAIC TW XEipwv rpa 
Seow 9 oKeAWN 7 vonpa 
Tos te Apa car OW 

vnC H OYX OYTW Kau ov dey 
€ICNANY FE ex ror 

vey TIC ME EPOITo 
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THE LACHES OF PLATO. 


1] ye inserted. 


25q.] Varies from our texts, sc. ‘ All these are manful 
in manliness; some,’ &c. There is consequently an 
asyndeton, avoided in our texts by aAXa, that is to say, 
if we read eo. I don’t think there is room for |i adAor[, 
in the two gaps, of which the second (initial) cannot hold 
more than three letters. The first (final) is more doubtful. 
Hence I suggest ere, or eredn, if there be room. With the 
present reading xexrnuevoe would be what we expect; but 
the v of kexrnvra is plain, 


10, 12] ovy where our texts have ov. 
11] tvvPavoua, more lively than the usual imperfect. 


20] rpexe for rpexev, reminding us both of the Coptic 
and the modern Greek infinitive, is a curious blunder. 


24] There seems hardly room for cyedov at the end of 
the line, but the sense requires it. 


29] The r is certain; the a might be the lobe of a 9, 
which he writes as a flat triangle; the w ts certain; not so 
the preceding letter, of which two ends appear. These 
remains will not fit into our texts. I have printed Diels’ 
ingenious suggestions, 


31] This line seems too short without some unknown 
supplement. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 













( 322 ) 


PLAUTINA. 





BACCHIDES 3. 6. 30. 


Dic quis est: nequam hominis ego parvi pendo gratiam. 
Read : 
Dic quis est, INguAM: néquam hominis ego parvi pendo gratiam. 


Inquam fell out before xeqguam. 








CAPTIVI 1. 1. 32. 


Nullast spes inuentutis sese omnes amant. 


Read :— 


NuLLivstT spes inuentitis : sese omnés amant. 


CASINA 1. 1. 38. 
















Post autem ruri nisi tu acervom ederis, 
Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 


So A, according to Goetz and Schoell’s new edition. 
If this is correctly reported, I suggest: 


Post autem ruri nisi tu AUT AEREM ederis. 


‘You shall have nothing but air to eat.’ 


CASINA 2. 3. 8. 





Hanc égo de me coniécturam domi facio magis quam ex atditis 
Qui quam amo Casinam magis inicio munditiis Munditiam antideo. 
Myropélas omnis séllicito: ubiquémquest lepidum unguéntum, 
1 unguor 

a | Ut illf placeam. 

| In the second verse, which is very corrupt, mags has 
been inserted from the previous line. Read: 


Qui quam amo Casinam Acvs inpDic1o: munditiis Munditiam 
Antideo. 


‘ The curling-tongs is a witness to my love for Casina.’ 


PLAUTINA. 


CASINA 2. 3. 40. 


Sper ancilla Cdsina, ut detur niptum nostro vilico 
Sérvo frugi, atque &bi illi bene sit Ifgno aqua calida cibo, 
Véstimentis, Abique educat pferos quos paridt uv _ 


Alat will fill up the gap. 


CASINA 2. 6. 33. 


Cua. Quid tu id curas? OL. Qufa enim metuo, né in aqua summa 


natet. 
Ly. Ange, cave. Confcite sortis ninciam ambo huc. Eccere, 


Uxor aequa. 


So the second verse is given in Goetz and Schoell’s 
new text. Read: 
Ayeuem cave. Ly. Confcite sortis, e/c. 


‘Beware of the serpent!’ In 2. 8, 18 of the same play 
vesicam vilico should, I think, be szca vilicum., 


CASINA III. 1. 9. 
Séd facitodum mérula per versus quos cantat colas. 
Read : 


Séd facitodum mérula PER VER vérsus quos cantdt colas. 
Versus is established by Pliny, x. 84: ‘meditantur [aliae 
lusciniae] iuveniores versusgue quos imitantur accipiunt.’ 
CASINA 3. 5. 55- 
Quid 4xor mea? non adift atque adémit ? 
The metre is Bacchiac. Read: 


Quid dxor mea ? ANNON adift atque adémit ? 


CASINA 4. 3. 16. 
Ly. Di hércle me cupiunt servatum, iam dboluit Casinds procul. 


Casinus should, I think, be aszzus: cf. Aristophanes, 
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PLAUTINA. 


BACCHIDES 3. 6. 30. 





Dic quis est: nequam hominis ego parvi pendo gratiam. 
Read : 


Dic quis est, INQUAM: néquam hominis ego parvi pendo gratiam. 


Inquam fell out before zeguam. 








CAPTIVI 1. 1. 32. 


Nullast spes inuentutis sese omnes amant. 


Read :— 


NuLLivsT spes inuentitis : sese omnés amant. 

















CASINA 1. 1. 38. 


Post autem ruri nisi tu acervom ederis, 
Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 


So A, according to Goetz and Schoell’s new edition. 
If this is correctly reported, I suggest : 


Post autem ruri nisi tu AUT AEREM ederis. 


‘You shall have nothing but air to eat.’ 





CASINA 2. 3. 8. 


Hanc égo de me coniécturam domi facio magis quam ex atiditis 

Qui quam amo Casinam magis inicio munditiis Munditiam antideo. 

Myropélas omnis sdllicito: ubiquémquest lepidum unguéntum, 
unguor 

Ut illf placeam. 


In the second verse, which is very corrupt, magis has 
been inserted from the previous line. Read: 


Qui quam amo Casinam acvs inpic1o: munditiis Munditiam 
antideo. 


‘The curling-tongs is a witness to my love for Casina.’ 


A thn Tn 


PLAUTINA. 


CASINA 2. 3. 40. 


Siper ancilla Casina, ut detur niptum nostro vilico 
Sérvo frugi, atque &bi illi bene sit Ifgno aqua calida cibo, 
Véstimentis, ibique educat pteros quos paridt vu _ 


Alat will fill up the gap. 


CASINA 2. 6. 33. 


Cua. Quid tu id curas? OL. Quia enim metuo, né in aqua summa 
natet. 
Ly. Ange, cave. Confcite sortis nanciam ambo huc. Eccere, 


Uxor aequa. 


So the second verse is given in Goetz and Schoell’s 
new text. Read: 
Ancurem cAvE. Ly. Confcite sortis, e/c. 
‘Beware of the serpent!’ In 2. 8, 18 of the same play 
vesicam vtlico should, I think, be szca vilicum. 


CASINA III. 1. 9. 
Séd facitodum mérula per versus quos cantat colas. 
Read : 
Séd facitodum mérula PER VER vérsus quos cantdt colas. 


Versus is established by Pliny, x. 84: ‘meditantur [aliae 
lusciniae| iuveniores versusgue quos imitantur accipiunt.’ 


CASINA 3. 5. 55. 
Quid G&xor mea? non adift atque adémit ? 


The metre is Bacchiac. Read: 


Quid G&xor mea? ANNON adift atque adémit ? 


CASINA 4. 3. 16. 
Ly. Di hércle me cupiunt servatum, iam éboluit Casints procul. 


Casinus should, I think, be aszwus: cf. Aristophanes, 
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PLAUTINA. 

























Eq. 639; and the word dvdmopiov, Lysidamus accepts the 
hybristic quadruped as a type of himself. 


CASINA 5. 4. 16 (994). 


Tai amoris causa ego istuc féci. Cre. Immo Heclor Slius 

Té quidem oppressit. 

So Goetz and Schoell now read in their small edition. 
A has ECASTOR ILIUS; the Palatine MSS. have hectore tllius, 
Goetz and Schoell say, ‘corr. e Servio Dan. ad Aen. i, 
208;’ and in their Preface they attribute the correction to 
Biicheler. Where Biicheler made this suggestion I do not 
know, but I had made the same correction in HERMa- 
THENA, No. XII., p. 83 (1886). There is no ‘lusus ne- 
quam’ in the words of Plautus as far as I can see. 


CASINA 4. 4. 21. 





Nebula hafid est mollis aéque atque huius est pectus. 


So A; but the first four letters of Aectus are uncertain, 
The other Mss. omit the word. Read szzus. 


EPIDICUS 3. 4. 57. 





Euge! eige! Epidice, fragi es pugnasti homo es 
Qui me émunxisti macidum minum preti. 


So both A and B in the first line. Pugnastt can 
scarcely be sound. Read: 


Euge efige Epidice fragi et PRAEGNAS ASTU homo es. 


Praegnas astu would easily become fugnasti. 








CURCULIO 1. 1. 48. 


Si iratumst scortum forte amatori suo 
Bis perit amator, ab re atque animo simul ; 
Sin alter alteri potius est idem perit. 


Read: 
Sin Alter EI POTIOR ést, itidém perit. 


PLAUTINA. 


TRUCULENTUS 2. 6. 4. 


Ethomeronidam et post illam illi memorari potest 
Qui et convicti et condemnati falsis de pugnis sient. 


I propose : 
Et Homer OenipAm et postilla mille memorari potis. 


‘Homer’s Oenides,’ z.e. either Tydeus or Diomedes. 
This is almost the MSS. reading. Some legend is referred 
to which we know nothing of. Tydeus was exiled from 
Calydon for slaying some of his countrymen. In some 
poem of the Epic cycle this charge may have been stated 
to have been groundless. Some of his warlike achieve- 
ments are told II. iv. 387 seqq. 


A. PALMER. 


Ovip, Herotdes, 3. 44. 


An miseros tristis fortuna tenaciter urget ? 
Nec venit inceptis mollior hora meis ? 


Professor Housman conjectures madzs for mezs, a reading 
which I am now glad that'I at once accepted when I was 
editing the Herozdes for Dr. Postgate’s Corpus. For I find 
that Planudes has the decisive confirmation roig urnpy- 
pévoig kaxotg¢. No known MS. has malzs. 


A. PALMER. 


VOL, VIII. 





ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON LEWIS AND 
SHORT’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


N a former Paper in HERMATHENA (vol. iv., p. 105) I 
commented on the etymology of the Greek Lexicon 

of Liddell and Scott. While expressing my high appreci- 
ation of that work as a whole, I pointed out a number of 
errors, more or less grave, in its etymology. Since then, a 
new edition of the Lexicon has appeared, and in it every 
error which I had noticed has been corrected. I now 
undertake a similar task in relation to the justly esteemed 
Latin Dictionary of Lewis and Short. The interpretative 
portion of this Dictionary is entitled to high commen- 
dation. The contents of that part of the work are of 
course mainly traditional—every Latin lexicographer has 
a long series of predecessors from whom he can collect 
materials—and hence there is a large amount of coinci- 
dence in the articles on the same words in different 
dictionaries. In the etymology greater difficulties have 
to be encountered. The rational investigation of this 
subject is comparatively recent, and no one can safely 
deal with it who has not undertaken a scientific study of 
the laws of Comparative Phonology. Old mistakes have 
lingered in most of the dictionaries in common use, and 
unless a new lexicographer is duly prepared for his task, 
and unless he be constantly on the watch, they are pretty 
sure to creep into his work. It will be found that this has 
occurred to a considerable extent in the Dictionary of 
Lewis and Short, and I think good service will be done 
for the student by indicating a number of erroneous 
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statements which are to be found in the book. In my 
criticisms I have placed myself at the same point of view 
with its authors—that, namely, of the etymology of Curtius, 
Corssen, and their followers. I have taken no account of 
the doctrines of the new school which has arisen in late 
years, and which is best represented by Brugmann. I 
have not included in my enumeration any statement about 
which different opinions may fairly be entertained; I ap- 
peal in every case to general principles accepted by L. and 
S. themselves. 

1. Adzes is said to be ‘perhaps akin to aXéalvw.’? But 
this is plainly impossible. 

2. Absurdus. It must surely be by a printer’s error 
that absurdus is compared with Skr. svan, instead of svar. 

3. Aedes. Of this word, L. & S., passing lightly over 
the true explanation of it, given in Curtius, which makes 
it cogn. with ai@w, say, ‘ others, with probability, compare 
toc, fOoa, and sédes.’ But surely the root of the three last 
is sad, nd with this root aedes can have nothing to do. 

4. Aemulus is compared with awAAdoua and dua. But 
Gua (with which amwAX\a may be cognate: cf. for sense 
simul-tas) is = sama, and aemulus could not be related to 
it: see note (22/fra) on zmztor. 

5. Aeguus. This word, we are told, was ‘formerly 
referred to cixw, fouxa’; but that suggestion should not be 
indicated as capable of being entertained at all, for sikw is 
really Feixw, and has vzk for its root. There cannot, there- 
fore, be any connexion between it and aeguus. 

6. Azo is said to be cognate with Eng. aye (= yea, yes) 
and Germ. 7a. It is admitted that it comes from an I.-E. 
root agh, indicated by Gr. jxave and Lat. ad-ag-cwm. Now 
with this agh the Germ. 7a and the Eng. aye have certainly 
nothing to do, as anyone will see who reads Grimm’s 
article on the former word (Deutsches Worterbuch), or 


Skeat’s on the latter (Dictionary of English Etymology). 
Z2 
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7. Ala is stated, on the authority of Cicero, to be con- 
tracted from axz//a: but that is an error; axzlla is really 
the diminutive of a/a, which is for .ax-la: cf. velum, vex. 
ellum. 

8. Amarus is compared (after Curtius and others) with 
Gr. wude and Skr. dma-s. But alongside of this is a com. 
parison with the Hebrew mar. These accounts are incon- 
sistent; and, besides, no Latin lexicographer should cite a 
Hebrew word as cognate with a Latin one, unless the 
latter be dorrowed trom a Semitic source. 

9. Ambulo. On this word L. & S. have the following 
note:—‘. . . comp. of am- and the root of Paivw, beto, 
bito, baculum, Bdxrpov, vado, venio; Sanscr. ga = go; 
Germ. gehen; Eng. go.—Curtius.”? Now here Curtius is 
represented as connecting Germ. gehen, Eng. go, with the 
Skr. gd. Yet he distinctly separates them. He says: 
‘Das Goth. gaggan, alts. gd-n, gehn, durf wegen Mangels 
der Lautverschiebung nicht verglichen werden.’ Whether 
he is right or wrong in this, he at least ought not to be 
represented as teaching what he distinctly denies. It is 
the English come which he really compares with the root 
g4 (through gam, Goth. guim-an ; cf. Lat. ven-2-0). 

10. Amo is compared with both Skr. kam and Gr. dua, 
which latter is = sama, and cognate with szmz/zs. Without 
raising the question whether initial & can disappear before 
a vowel at the beginning of a Latin word, it is plain that 
we must separate the roots kam and sam, and that the 
Greek spir. asp. and Latin s cannot correspond to orig. &. 

11. Ango is compared with Eng. hang. But the latter 
word has in it no idea of ‘choking’; it corresponds in 
sense with Lat. pendere. The Germ. eng is cognate with 
ango, and has a kindred meaning, but the English word 
has quite different connexions. The initial 2 of hang indi- 
cates orig. &, and the Gothic hahan (to hang) indicates a 
root kak, the affinities of which, however, are obscure. 
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12. Animus is strangely said to be ‘a Graeco-Italic 
form of aveuoc.’ This curious statement arises from a 
mistake as to the meaning of a passage in the Lznlettung 
to Curtius’ Gr. Etym., p. 89 (4th ed.). 

13. Aguila. On this word it is strangely said: ‘cf. 
Eng. eagle; Fr. aigle; Germ. Adler.’ Eng. eagle is of 
course derived from Fr. atgle, and the latter from aguzla ; 
and it is absurd to compare them as if they were parallel 
words from a common source. Germ. Adler has nothing 
whatever to do with aguzla; it is probable (see Grimm, 
Worterb., s. v.) that Adler is a compound of the adj. adel 
with aa, the latter being cogn. with the Eng. noun earn. 

14. Ava. This word, which in Old Lat. was asa, is 
said to be derived from I.-E. as, to sit, ‘as the seat, or 
resting-place, of the victim or offering,’ and a reference 


is added to Curtius, Etym., p. 381. But on looking at 
Curtius’ account of the Skr. root ds, it will appear that he 
interprets ava, not as the ‘ seat of the victim,’ but as the 


‘sitting-place of the suppliant.’ 

15. Arbiter is said to be ‘ from ar = ad and bito = eo.’ 
This is not quite correct, implying, as it does, that the 
word is ar-dzt-er, when it is really av-bz-ter. The root is 
ba (from ga), seen in Ba-ore, Ba-rd-¢, from which root come 
also be-¢-0 and d2-t-0, 

16. Ardeo. L. & S. represent Curtius as accepting a 
comparison of this word with Skr. ghar, to shine. But 
Curtius does no such thing. He only uses the analogy of 
the meanings of Lat. ardere to show that from the physical 
signification, 40 glow (not ¢o shine), of the root ghar, natu- 
rally flows the mental sense 40 deszre earnestly. 

17. Arista is compared with Germ. Achre, Eng. ear (of 
corn), and is said to be perhaps akin to Lat. avo. But the 
A in the Germ. word is radical (cf. Goth. ahs), and repre- 
sents an orig. k, and Achre (old form dher) is really cogn. 
with Lat. acus, acies, and quite unconnected with aro 
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Neither Germ. Zrnée nor Eng. earnest have anything to do 
with Achre or ear. 

18. Asinus. Among the cognates of the word are 
rightly given Eng. ass and Gr. 8voc, but it is strangely 
added that ‘the Latin seems to have these two forms 
in combination,’ z.¢. asinus = ass + évog. Surely this is 
incredible, and évog is for bc-vo-¢, the first syllable of the 
latter word being akin to the as in Lat. as-zzu-s, and in 
Goth. as-zlu-s, O. N. as-nt. 

19. Audio. There is on this word an example of a con- 
fusion which is found in other places also. With audio are 
compared (and, though the relation is indistinctly ex- 
plained, the vapprochements indicated are correct), ‘auris, 
Lith. auszs ; Goth. auso ; Germ. Ohr, and Eng. ear’; but to 
this enumeration is added ‘Fr. ouz7,’ which again is 
followed by the mention of ausculto, Gr. aiw, and Skr. az. 
That is to say, ouzr is given as standing in similar relation 
to the Latin word with Ofr and ear and the rest. This is 
just as if we were to say that pater is cogn. with Germ. 
Vater, Eng. father, and Fr. pére. Auris, Ohr, and ear 
come from a common I.-E. source; but ouzr is dertved 
from audire. 

20. Bajulus is said to be ‘kindred with ¢éow, fero, Eng. 
bear, and with Germ. Bahre, Birde.’ But initial 1.-E. dh 
is not represented by Latin 4, and the Germanic forms 
here cited, instead of justifying the 4 in dayzlus, indicate, 
according to Grimm’s Law, an /in Latin; that is to say, 
the f of fero, with which word they are really cognate, 
whilst dayudus has nothing to do with it. 

21. Belua is said to be ‘ perhaps kindred with Oyo, fera, 
as uber with ovfap and fJaulus with raipoc.’ But it does 
not follow, because in wber and ruber, Lat. 4 in the middle 
of a word represents I.-E. dh, that the latter, when zvz¢zal, 
can be represented by 4, and in fact it never is. This isa 
grave error in phonology. The mention of pau/us and 
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mavpog is altogether irrelevant: what happens in the case 
of these words is simply that to the common element au 
(see the art. on paucus in L. & S.) in the one case -/a, in the 
other -vo, is added as suffix. 

22, Bestta again is said to be ‘perhaps akin to /era 
and Jelua,’ but what ground can be shown for the notion I 
am quite unable to see. As I have said on the preceding 
word, initial I-E. dh is not represented by Latin 4, and 
whence the s in desta is to be explained does not appear. 

23. Burgus. This word of later Latin is s. v. compared 
with Greek ripyog and with Germ. Burg, Berg. A rela- 
tion between the Greek and German words is thus implied. 
But, under farczo, Burg and Berg are treated as cognate 
with ¢pacow (= ¢pax-yw). Both accounts cannot be correct. 

24. Canalis is compared with Gr. yaivw and Germ. 
gahnen, But Lat. ¢ does not represent orig. gh, and points 
not tog but to 4 in German. Lat. zo is s. v. connected 
with yaivw; and is it to be believed that 4z0 and canalis are 
cognate ? 

25. Capio is rightly compared with cwrn and Eng. hafZ. 
But what is meant by adding ‘ Sanscr. root hri-, take: cf. 
Gr. yeio, Eng. and Germ. hand, and Goth. hinthan, seize’? 
What can Skr. rz (har) have to do with cagzo? It cannot 
be really meant that yefp and hand are cognate. 

26. Caro is rightly compared with Skr. kravya-m, Gr. 
kpéac, but wrongly with Germ. Kern, Lat. ¢ does not cor- 
respond to Germ. &. 

27. Carpo is rightly compared with Gr. kxapmé¢, but 
wrongly with apraZw and vafzo, The latter words are 
indeed, in the article on vagzo, compared, after Pott, with 
the Skr. root /wp, I will not express any opinion as to 
the probability of this last rapprochement; but who can 
believe that xapwé¢ is from a root /up or rup ? 

28. Castus is wrongly connected with Germ. keusch, as 
well as (perhaps rightly) with Germ. hezter. The former 
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comparison contradicts Grimm’s law. To justify the latter, 
it is to be remembered that the s in cas-Zo- is secondary, 
coming from a d, which has arisen out of I.-E. dh: cf. 
xal-apd-c. 

29. Caveo is said to be from root skoF- or koF-. Rather 
from root skav. But probably Eng. F is wrongly printed 
for F. 

30. Cena is compared (after Corssen) with Skr. khdd, 
to eat, from which is elicited an I.-E. root skad, cena being 
for ces-na: cf. Umbr. cers-na (not rightly given in L. & S,). 
But it is added, ‘cf. Gr. cviZw.’ Plainly such a comparison 
cannot stand. How can xviZw be related to I.-E. skad? 

31. Cingo is compared with Gr. cvAXdde, kvprdg, and Lat. 
curvus. These impossible vapprochements arise from a 
misunderstanding of Curtius’ meaning in p. 546 of his 
Gr. Etym.; he speaks of a verb climgo, recognized by 
Festus as having the same sense with czzgo, but he does 
not suggest that climgo and cimgo are etymologically re- 
lated. 

32. Cinzs is rightly treated as cognate with Gr. xéve; 
but what is the meaning of the added reference ‘cf. also 
naucus’? What can maucus have to do with czmzs? 

33. Clarus is said to be ‘kindred with Germ. klar; 
Eng. clear.’ But Germ. klar is really borrowed from the 
Latin, the true Germ. word for the idea being /e// ; and 
Eng. clear is derived, through Fr. clazv, from clarus ; so 
that neither can properly be compared with clarus by a 
Latin etymologist. 

34. Confestim. On this word, festino, which is rightly 
compared with it, is said to be from /fevo. This is quite 
wrong; and, indeed, on the word festino itself the latter is 
brought into what seems (notwithstanding the hesitation 
of Curtius) its true relation as cogn. with Lat. -/endo, 
Gr. Ocivw. 

35. Consilium is s. v. derived from root sa/, Skr. sar, 
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to go; but on letter D it is said to be cogn. with conszdere. 
Either explanation might be maintained, but both cannot 
be true. 

36. Coguo is compared, not only correctly with Gr. 
réxtw, but wrongly with Germ. dacken, Eng. bake. The 
latter words are really cognate with Gr. gwyw. 

37. Crimen is said to be ‘contr. for cernimen from 
cerno.’ This is a strange notion of word-formation. Is it 
not plain that xpl-v-w, cvz-bru-m, cer-n-o, cri-men all stand 
on the same level, and that cvzmen is no more for cernzmen 
than women is for nosctmen? [I observe that dzscrimen is 
5, v. said to be for dzscertmen ; perhaps in the art. on crimen, 
cerimen (not cernimen) is intended. ] 

38. Curro is said to be ‘kindred with celer, coruscus.’ 
But coruscus is said s. v. to be from the root of cxafpw. Is 
celer, then, cognate with oxafpw? On 1. cello, ce/er is con- 
nected with Skr. av, to kill. There is confusion here. 

39. Debilis is s. v. said to be = de-habslis, a view very 
generally entertained ; under va/eo the -dz/z-s is compared 
with that word, and with Skr. dala, strength. These 
accounts are irreconcilable. 

40. Duplus is said to be from duplex, but this is surely 
impossible. Duplus, triplus, guadruplus, and also most 
probably amplus, are from the root /e (I.-E. far), seen in 
tré-we, Pleo, ple-nu-s, and, with modified form, in zodA-é-¢, 
the Germanic cognates being Goth. flu, Eng. full, 
N. H.G. vel. Duplus, &c., therefore, correspond strictly 
to di-mAdo-¢, &c. Into duplex, &c., enters the different 
root seen in wAék-w, plec-to-r, plic-o. Whether wAsx- is an 
augmentation (Weiterbildung) of wAe- (or I.-E. Aark of par), 
is a question into which I do not enter. 

41. Durus. On this word we find the following note: 
‘Etym. dub.: cf. Sanscr. root dhar, to fix, confirm.’ I 
suppose this means that fosszbly durus is cognate with 
dhar. But this I must deny. Initial I.-E. and Skr. dh 
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correspond, not to d, but to fin Latin ; and the true deriva. 
tives of dhar are (and they are so given elsewhere by L. & 
S.) fir-mus, fre-tus, fre-num. 

42. Falco. On flecto, Gr. porxde, padrkne, and Lat. falx, 
falco, are rightly compared with that verb. Then is added: 
‘cf. Germ. falke, Eng. falcon.’ But the Germ. word is 
borrowed from Lat. falco, and Fr. faucon, Eng. falcon, are 
derived from falco ; none of these, therefore, can be properly 
compared with /lecéo. 

43. Far is said to be ‘ akin with /rzco,’ and /rzco is s. 2, 
rightly compared with Skr. ghar, to rub. This account of 
far might perhaps stand, if we looked at these words 
alone; but far cannot be separated from Goth. dazzs, A.-S, 
bere, Eng. bar-ley, and, therefore, the I.-E. root began with 
bh, not gh. That root was doubtless dhar, whence /ero ; 
the root ghar (or augmented form ghard) appears in Lat. 
hordeum and O. H. G. gers-td. 

44. Figo is rightly compared with Greek odiyyw, but 
Germ. dick, Eng. thick, are wrongly cited as cognate, 
They are difficult words, but they are certainly quite un- 
connected with figo; a Latin word akin to them would 
have for its initial letter not f, but 4% See Grimm on 
dick, and Skeat on ¢hzck, for the most probable accounts of 
their affinities, 

- 45. Flagito is s. v. compared with flagro, Gr. préyw; 
but in the art. on fizgo it is compared with that word and 
with flagellum, which have no connexion with flagro. 

46. Formus. The etymological note on this word is as 
follows :—‘ ferv-veo; Sanscr. ghar-mas, glow, warmth; 
Gr. Oepude, Bépocg ; Lat. ferveo, formus, fornax; O. H. G. 
waram; Eng. warni, Curt. Gr. Etym., p. 485.’ Furnus 
( fornus), too, is s. ¥. connected with Skr. root ghar ; and 
so Curtius and most etymologists explain /ormus, fornus, 
and fornax. But Curtius does not connect ferveo with that 
root, and L. & S. themselves, in their art. on /erveo, follow 
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him in giving a different account of it, making it cognate 
with Skr. dhru-, Gr. dpv {ppéF-ap). 

47. Forus is said to be ‘kindred with forum, foras, 
foris, from fero.’? But foras and /orts are, in the articles 
on these: words, rightly connected with ipa, and forum is 
said to be perhaps cognate with Sanscr. dhar, so that of 
these words the initial sound comes from I.-E. dh, whereas 
fero goes back to bhar. The several statements just 
quoted are, therefore, irreconcilable. 

48. Fragro is compared with Skr. dhraj-, to breathe, 
and Lat. flare, to blow. But fo is s. v. connected (after 
Curtius) with é-pAaivw, and Germ. d/asen, which implies 
initial I.-E. d4, not dh. 

49. Funzs is said, and probably rightly, to be for fud- 
nis, and to be cognate with Skr. dandh (which doubtless 
goes back to I.-E. dhandh). But to this statement is added 
the following: ‘cf. Gr. weioua, rope; kind. with cyxoivoc.’ 
Now, if funis be from dhandh, it will most probably be 
connected with meioua, as could easily be shown; but 
' axotvog! Is cxoivog then to be referred to bhandh ? 

50. Furca. On this word there is extraordinary con- 
fusion. Part of the note on it is as follows :—‘ Sanscr. 
bhur-ig, shears: cf. Lat. forceps, forfex ; also Gr. gdpoc, 
plough ; Lat. forare; Eng. bore, Curt. Gr. Etym. p. 299.’ 
Curtius is here credited with comparisons he does not, 
and could not, make. If /urca be cognate with dapo¢ and 
Sorare, it goes back to a root dhar; but what has forceps 
todo with this? Forceps is, as L. & S. themselves tell us 
(for formi-ceps) akin to formus, from root ghar. And 
Sorceps and forfex, which they here join, are equally unre- 
lated, according to the view they give of the latter, which 
they derive from forus facto. For forus is not from ghar. 

51. Glactes. On glactes we read ‘root in Gr. yada, 
yadakr-: cf. yAaydw, to be milky, etc.; Germ. Gletscher ; v. 
gelu.’ The connexion of the word with ydXa is taken from 
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Curtius, and may be right. But what has Gleéscher to do 
here? That word is merely a German adaptation of the 
Fr. glacier, which is derived through g/ace, from glactes, or 
a low Lat. equivalent g/acza. 

52. Hamus is said to be ‘ kindred with az-, dz-rw.’ But, 
if so, how is the # to be explained? Lat. af-ere, ap-tsci go 
to show that the asper in Greek is not organic; in any 
case, the Latin 4 cannot correspond to it. The yande of 
Hesychius (supposing him to have had good authority for 
it) seems the Greek word which we can safely regard as 
cognate with hamus. 

53. fleres is, in the article on 477, said to be ‘from 
xiipog’ (the ‘from’ is erroneous and misleading). This is 
Bopp’s view of its affinities; but, on eres itself, Curtius’ 
account—a quite different one—of the word is given. 

54. Hiems is said, on hiv, to be ‘from xeiua.’ Here 
again the ‘from’ is, of course, wrong. Latin words, ex- 
cept when they are dorrowed, do not come from Greek 
ones. 

55. firundo is said to be ‘weakened from yedcdwr.’ 
There is no ground for thinking so. The words are 
cognate, but the one does not come from the other. 
Curtius supposes the common Graeco-Italic parent to 
have been yepevdor-. 

56. Hora. The following is the etymological note on 
this word :—‘kindred with dpa; Zend, yare, year, ayara, 
day; orig. for Fooapa, from Féap, ver.’ But how can the 
I.-E. root have begun at once with y and with v? we 
must choose between these initial sounds. L. & S. say 
nothing as to the wature of the connexion between hora 
and &pa; the former seems to be really dorrowed from the 
Greek. 

57. Horwr (whence hortor) is said to be from ‘ the root 
[sic] OPQ, whence éprum, dpuh, dpudw, etc.’ But orzor is 
from the root of épyum, and the initial 2 of horzor shows 
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that it cannot be from the same root. It is hastily as- 
sumed that dpvuu and dpuh are cognate; they do not 
appear to be really so. 

58. Hospes. On letter P it is said that the commutation 
of p with ¢ is perhaps seen in hospes and hostis. But 
hospes is s. v. rightly explained as = hostt-fet-s. 

59. Jmber. The note on this word is—‘kindred to 
Sanscr. abhra, a cloud: cf. Lat. umbra, Gr. dufeoc.’ On 
umbra it is said—‘ Curt. compares Sanscr. ambara, an 
encircling.’ But Curtius distinctly tells us that, in his 
judgment, ambara-m is ‘certainly not akin’ to du3po¢, or 
abhra-m. Ido not find in Curt. Ztym. any comparison of 
umbra with amb-ara-m. 

60. Jmitor is (under aemulus) compared with Gr. Gua; 
but agua is under seme/ rightly made cognate with the 
latter word, and referred to the root sam. Both statements 
cannot be correct. 

61. Jmportunus is rightly said to be the opposite of 
opportunus ; yet, whilst the latter is derived by L. & S. 
from fortus, the former is derived from forte. 

62. Judigiio is referred to zzdico ; but there can scarcely 
be a doubt that it is really (as Curt. says) from I.-E. agh, 
for which see above on azo. 

63. Juseco is identified with zmseguor, which, to anyone 
who considers what is said by Curtius in No. 632 on the 
Greek root oer, will appear to be certainly wrong. 

64. Mala is said to be from mando, as scala from 
scando. But this cannot be, for the diminutive is maxz//a, 
and this shows that, in mada, a guttural has been lost 
before 7. 

65. AZedzus is mentioned, on letter D, as furnishing an 
example of d in Lat. from ‘an original s.’ But this is a 
mistake. The d@ is from orig. dh (cf. Skr. madh-ya-s), 
which in Greek became @ (ue0-yo-c, and thence péosog, 
pésoc). 
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66. Mlle is said to be cognate with Gr. SutXoe, as ifthe 
o in that word was prothetic, and the spir. asp. of no 
account; but, comparing tAn, we cannot doubt that the 
stem épo- enters into duoc. 

67. Moles is said to be ‘ prob. for mog-les, root magh- : 
cf. magnus; Gr. udyBoc, poyeiv, udyie: cf. poxAog, moliri, 
molestus; Germ. Miihe.’ The Greek words here given are 
most probably all cognate with moles, and molirz, molestus, 
are derived from it. But there is not the least reason to 
suppose that it is akin to magnus, and the connexion with 
Germ. Miihe is more than doubtful. 

68. Musca. The relation of this word to the Gr. via is 
not distinctly explained; the latter is for uvoi, the vowel- 
flanked s, as usual, disappearing. Eng. mosqguzto is wrongly 
compared; mosquito is Spanish, and is dertved from 
MuUSCA. 

69. Neptunus is treated by L. & S. as cognate with the 
root wm-, vi3-, and with vigw; and they compare xzmbus, 
rain-cloud. But zzmdus, in the article on that word, is, 
after Curtius and others, connected with Skr. zadbhas, Gr. 
vépoc, vepéAn, and Lat. mubes. Now, the radical meaning 
contained in the latter group of words is that of vezling: 
cf. art. on mubo ; and they are quite unconnected with vigw, 
the root of which is szzgh. Neptunus may be from xadh, 
the root of végoc. 

70. Optlio (upilio). In the art. on letter P, it is said 
that ‘P is put for v in opilio, for ovilio, from ovis.’ But 
this is not so: the alleged change of letters never takes 
place; ofzlio (wp.) is really for ovz-zlzo, with the second 
element of which we may compare ai-éXoc. 

71. Os, a bone, is rightly compared with Skr. as¢h¢ and 
Gr. doréov, but wrongly with Eccl. Sl. kos¢7. The initial & 
of the latter is decisive against the supposed affinity ; 
kosti is rather to be compared with Lat. coséa. 

72. Par is s. v. compared with frae; but the latter 
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belongs to a quite different group of words, cited in the 
article on it. 

73. Paries. The note on this word is—‘kindr. with 
Sanscr. pari-iyanta, margo: cf. Gr. wépac, meipag.’ It is 
true that Bopp explains farz-e(7)-s as a compound of pfarz 
(Gk. wept) with the partic. of 2, to go; but what has that 
to do with the Gr. répac and weipap? The relations of these 
latter words are quite different. 

74. Parvus is compared not only with zaitpo¢ and 
paucus, but with parum and parcus. But the latter words 
must be separated from the former. How can farum be 
cognate with matw, which L. & S. connect with Aazcus ? 

75. Paxtllus is, on palus, rightly described as dimin. of 
the latter word (cf. mala, maxilla); whilst s. v. it appears 
to be treated as borrowed from radscadoc. But the real 
Latin loan-word from waacaXog is pessulus. 

76. Polio is treated, in the article on deleo, as a com- 
pound, the second element of which is identical with / in 
deleo, and with Zz in dno; but, s. v., it is said to be ‘from 
root par in parere, apparere.’ Both accounts cannot be 
correct. 

77. Porto is said to be ‘for /for-to, kindred with /ero.’ 
But the root of fevo is bhar, and Latin # cannot represent 
orig. 62. Curtius is no doubt right in connecting orto 
with Gr. &-op-ov, topotww. 

78. Praeda is said to be ‘for praehenda from pre- 
hendo.’ We should say rather ‘for prae-hid-a from the 
unnasalized root of kendo’: cf. &xad-ov from yavdavw. The 
same correction must be made on praedium. 

79. Praeputium is explained as a hybrid word; but 
surely its second element is from root fz, seen in fu-be-s ; 
the word means ‘fore-growth.’ 

80. Prehendo, The second element of this is rightly 
compared with yavdavw, but wrongly with the Homeric 
yévro. 
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ETYNOLOGICAL NOTES ON 


81. Pulcer is (on letter C) spoken of as cognate with 
moAvxo00¢, but this absurd etymology is not repeated in 
the article on fulcher, which is there. said (perhaps rightly) 
to be akin to foltre. 

82. Quisquzlzae is said to be probably from guzsqgue, but 
it is plain that we should compare Gr. xooxvA-uaria. 

83. Quontam. In the article on e¢zam we read ‘cf, Gr, 
tr, With ending -am, as in quoniam, nunciam, etc.” But 
on guonzam itself, that word is said to be from com = cum 
and yam. These accounts are inconsistent. 

84. Recupero is, on cupio, connected with ‘ Skr. kuf, to 
be in active motion, to be angry’; but, in the article proper 
to itself, is made = reczfero, and derived from capzo. 

85. Rzgeo, rigor. The connexion of these words with 
frigus is said, under the latter word, to be doubtful, as it 
surely is; but when we look at the article on rzgeo, we find 
that that word is ‘ prob. kindr. with pryéw, frigeo.’ 

86. Sacer. As to this word, there is utter confusion in 
L. & S. In the article on it, it is said to be from root sa, 
and cognate with Lat. sanus; but on samczo it is derived 
from root sak, whence seguor comes. Further, in the latter 
place it is compared with Gr. adyio¢, which is quite wrong, 
the initial letter of the root of dy:o¢ being not s, but y. 

87. Sarpfo is said to be cognate with Gr. apwaZw, but 
rapio is s. v. given as the Latin correlative of that Greek 
verb, and is, perhaps rightly, compared with Skr. /up-, 
Lat. rvumpo, Gr. Auwh, which carries us quite away from 
sarpo. 

88. Serum is said to be ‘sibilated from dpdc.’ This is 
wrong; the s is primitive, and is dropped in the Greek 
word. Are we to say in a parallel case that sudo is ‘ sibi- 
lated from idiw’? 

89. Servus is, on sero, connected with Lat. sero, Gr. 
eipw, with which is compared Skr. sar-a/, thread ; but in 
the article on servus itself, the word is made to come from 
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a root svar, and connected with the notion of heavy, 
burdensome, as found, ¢.g. in Germ. schwer. These ac- 
counts are inconsistent. L. & S. do not cite cipepoc, a word 
which seems to determine beyond doubt the etymology of 
Servus. 

go. Sterto they connect with Gr. dfpAw, dapfavw. The 
former of these two is an imaginary word, and dap0avw 
really goes with dormzo, with which indeed it is compared 
in the article on the latter word. 

gt. Sétrza (of which s¢zd/a is dimin.) is compared with 
Eng. éear. But ear has quite different affinities; it is 
really cognate with daxpv and /acrima,’as indeed L. & S. 
say in the article on the latter word. 

92. Zabes. It is stated on letter B that the 4 in this 
word is a case of the interchange of and 4. But s. v. the 
correct view is given that -des is all suffix, as in Aedes. 

93. Zerebra. On letter B this word is said to present 
an interchange of ¢ (Gr. réperpov) and 4. But the right 
view is that, whilst the same root appears in the Greek 
and Latin words, the suffix is different. 

94. Zetricus. In order to connect this word with /ae/er, 
L. & S. write it Zaetricus, or, when they write e for ae, 
mark the vowel as long. But all the poetical passages 
they quote show that the word is #¢ricus.. 

95. Zono is, on letter s, connected with ordvoc (crévw), 
but s. v. it is said to be from root Zam, to stretch. 

96. Zorqueo is rightly compared with rpérw, but wrongly 
with orpépw. Phonology forbids the notion of a con- 
nexion between these two Greek words. 

97. Zurgeo. Not content with marking the real affinity 
of this word to the Greek orapyaw and ogprydw, L. & S. 
add épyaw as perhaps cognate. But such a connexion is 


1 Let me here remark that L. & S. focuda in Plaut. Pers. 1, 3, 24, as 
repeat the old mistake of representing _heteroclite plural of foculus. 
VOL, VIII. 2A 
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phonetically impossible, and a different account of dpyaw 
is given under vzrgo. 

98. Zus. This word is not marked as borrowed from 
the Greek. But it is only on that supposition that we can 
explain the initial 4, which cannot phonetically correspond 
to the @ of vue. 

99. Urceus is s. v. compared with Gr. tpya, but on 
urina with urna, which is quite unconnected with the 
Greek word. 

100. Urna is, on urima, compared with that word, 
which corresponds to Gr. ovpov; but s. v. it is said to be 
from us, root of uro. 

101. Uterus iss. v. wrongly compared with udder, which, 
on wer, is rightly connected with that word and with Gr. 
ovBap. 

102. Vagina is strangely compared with zas. 

103. Vas (vadis). No etymon of this word is given s.7. ; 
but on va/es it is compared with that word, and said to be 
perhaps kindred with Skr. vad, dicere. Vazes is certainly 
not from root vad, which is rather cognate with Gr. vdéw, 
and the Germanic correlatives of vas make it plain that 
that word is really akin to Gr. a-Fe0-Ao-c. 

104. Vello is said to be ‘ probably akin to 2\-«w.’ On 
verro it is compared with that word, and referred to a root 
var, whilst sudcus is s.v. compared with 6Akd¢, ~Axw. These 
accounts cannot be reconciled. 

105. Vesta is s. v. compared with the Skr. root vas, to 
burn, but, on ves/zbudwm, with the Skr. vas, habitare. Both 
accounts cannot be true. 

106. Vexzllum they rightly state to be ‘dim. of velum.’ 
But they derive ve/um from a root var, to cover, though 
it is plain from vexzllum that velwm and its root must 
have originally contained a guttural. See ala, mala, 
above. 

107. Viduus. On this word the following note is 
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given :—‘ Sanscr. vidhava, without a husband: cp. ve- in 
vecors, etc.; iiBeog, single.’ There is confusion here. 
The mention of ve- shows that Sanskr. vedhavd is regarded 
as a compound, with dhava-s (man) for second element, an 
etymology which, for a reason mentioned in Curt. Ztym., 
p. 38%., must be regarded as very doubtful. But what 
I wish to observe is, that the comparison with 7iMeo¢ 
implies that the root is vd, and so is inconsistent with 
the derivation from vz-dhava. And, in fact, when we turn 
to the art. divido, we find it said that the root of that 
word is ‘vzdh, to part, split, whence vidhava; Lat. vidua,’ 
an account quite at variance with that already quoted. 


Many other erroneous statements might be cited, but 
these will suffice to show what an amount of revision in the 
matter of etymology the Dictionary of Lewis and Short 
requires, There is much, no doubt, that is good, even in 
this department of the work; but the materials are imper- 
fectly digested, and there are evidences either of haste in 
the compilation, or, as seems more probable, of a want of 
sufficient familiarity with the fundamental principles of 
phonology. 

In drawing up the present catalogue of errors, I have 
been led to go over again a large part of the Grundzzige of 
Curtius, and this repeated examination has confirmed the 
strong opinion I have long entertained of the great value 
of that work to the student. I advise all who wish to 
obtain a solid knowledge of the subject to make it their 
constant companion and referee. For those who are not 
German scholars there is available the excellent trans- 
lation by Professor Wilkins and Mr. England. It is very 
probable that, on a certain number of points, the doctrines 
of Curtius will have to be modified in consequence of the 
researches of the younger school, of which I spoke above. 
But, as has been lately said, ‘all that is new in the most 
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modern systems comes from developing the principles of the 
older books.’' And Curtius’s work will still retain its ad- 
mirable educational efficiency, as habituating the student 
from the outset to the careful weighing of evidence, and, 
in general, to the practice of sane and scientific methods 
in dealing with Greek and Latin etymology. 


JOHN K. INGRAM. 


! Mr. Snow, in the Classical Review for March, 1893. 


VIRGIL, Aenetd 3, 161. 


Mutandae sedes. Non haec tibi litora suasit 
Delius, aut Cretae iussit considere, Apollo. 


If we compare 7, 290— 


Moliri iam tecta videt, iam fidere terrae 


(where some inferior MSS. have szdere)—it seems justifiable 
to conjecture that confidere is the true rendering here. 
‘It was not Crete Apollo bade you trust to; Crete the 
parent of liars.’ If comszdere is the true reading, Creta 
would be expected rather than Cre/ae. 


A. P. 
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T has almost come to this, that for us Aristotle now, 
like Homer— 


stat magni nominis umbra. 


But as we may and do enjoy our //zad and Odyssey without 
plunging into the Homeric controversy, which began by 
separating, and will end—if it ever ends—by completely 
disintegrating them, so we would gladly waive, if we could, 
all those obstinate questionings which promise little or no 
help in our efforts to derive from the Aristotelean writings 
some of that varied knowledge and wisdom with which they 
are penetrated. The writings of Aristotle—we shall con- 
tinue to use the phrase—well deserve the respect and ad- 
miration which they have for many centuries commanded. 
Despite difficulties arising from corrupt texts—in dealing 
with which criticism has perhaps its best function—despite 
incongruities, sometimes amounting to contradictions, be- 
tween the various works, and often within the compass of 
the same work, we find in them a treasury of thoughts upon 
subjects of perpetual interest. True, they are not to us 
what they were to our ancestors some centuries ago. In 
the departmental sciences the fame of Aristotle has long 
suffered eclipse. But, though in a restricted sphere, his 
works continue still to exercise a deep influence. Most of 
our philosophic, and many of our highest scientific, con- 
ceptions were formulated by him. From him we almost 
inherit the very language in which our loftiest specula- 


1 Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
of Aristotle. By J. Stewart, M.A., Oxford. 2 vols. 
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tions are expressed. He instituted Natural History and 
Biology. He established Metaphysics and Psychology. 
In Political Philosophy he grasped the value of the 
historical method at a time when History can barely be 
said to have existed. He introduced this method into 
Metaphysics as well as into Politics, and gave us our first 
History of Philosophy. Many eminent thinkers who 
know but little of him, and that little at second, or third, 
hand, would be surprised to learn how deeply, albeit uncon- 
sciously, they have themselves been moved by the spirit 
of the great Stagirite. No philosopher has ever shown 
himself more profoundly influenced by the idea of evolu- 
tion; and even that of natural selection had occurred to 
him, as is admitted by Mr. Darwin on the first page of the 
famous ‘ Origin.’ It is not with us as it was with Hume who 
could write:—‘ The fame of Cicero flourishes at present, 
but that of Aristotle is utterly decayed.’ This philoso- 
pher and man of letters, very imperfectly aware how 
much philosophy owes to the Greeks, commits himself to 
the following remark (Essay xxxix. 3) :—‘ Though it be 
too obvious to escape observation that different ideas are 
connected together, I do not find that any philosopher 
has attempted to enumerate or class all the principles 
of Association.’ It is now well known, however, that 
Aristotle, in his tract [Meot uvhune xa avauvijoewe, undertook 
the very classification which Hume here speaks of, and 
with results differing but little from those of the latter, what 
difference there is being principally in Aristotle’s favour. 
The body of writings traditionally called Aristotelean, and 
which we shall here, for brevity, speak of as those of 
Aristotle, notwithstanding their want of systematization, 
are, as we have said, a treasury, or rather a mine, of 
thoughts scientific, literary, and philosophical, of so much 
value that civilized men can never allow them to perish. 
Turning to these from the works of modern system-makers 
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is like passing from a trim garden to contemplate a scene 
of tropical vegetation, wild, indeed, and unarranged, but 
resplendent with colour, and luxuriant in its wealth of 
forms and species. It is chiefly, however, by his meta- 
physics and ethics that Aristotle now lives among us. In 
these departments—not of knowledge, unfortunately, but of 
speculation—being, as they are, most difficult because most 
concrete, and involving the consideration, not merely of 
things, but also of man, for over twenty centuries since 
Aristotle, generations of devoted students have laboured, 
and yet added scarcely anything of value to what he had 
bequeathed already. German and, more recently, English 
scholars have been diligently cultivating the study of 
Aristotle; and there is before us now one more proof of 
the interest possessed by the Nicomachean Ethics for our 
contemporaries. In Mr. Stewart’s Commentary, which 
we have read with very great care, is discernible abun- 
dant evidence of the philosophic importance which he 
would attach to this treatise. His Commentary seems to 
be no mere effort of scholarship—of criticism and exegesis 
—but rather a labour of love, the tribute to a great moral 
teacher from his admiring pupil. 

Mr. Stewart is an excellent Greek scholar, as any scholar 
who reads his notes will easily discover. He has a large 
acquaintance with the MS. sources of the text, having already 
published a description of the English Mss. of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. He is deeply imbued with the philosophic 
spirit. A dialectician himself, he possesses a thorough 
knowledge of modern philosophic systems, as well as those 
of ancient Greece, together with the ancient and medieval 
commentaries relating to them. From such an editor— 
for so we may call him—bad work was not to be expected. 
The two volumes before us form a highly important contri- 
bution to the study of Aristotle in this country. They will 
be found especially useful by students reading for honours 
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in our universities. For this class of readers the work is, 
we think, best adapted, and for them, its author tells us, it 
is intended. But the-notes are, in their general character, 
less critical and explanatory than philosophical. Mr, 
Stewart would seem to feel something of what we have 
expressed in our opening sentences. Though evidently a 
highly capable critic, he subordinates the critic’s function 
to that of historico-philosophic exposition and illustration. 
Taking his work as it stands, we shall here consider it 
mainly in this, its primary, aspect. To deal with it ade- 
quately, even when thus limited, would require a series of 
articles, or far more space than we have at our disposal. 
We earnestly recommend readers interested in the philo- 
sophy, more especially the Ethics, of Asistotie, to read it, 
as we have done, for themselves. 

It is not too much to say that one whose chief business 
lies in expounding Aristotle, should confine himself at first 
to discovering and explaining exactly the sense which the 
latter meant to convey. Only when this has been done can 
illustrations be profitably sought, at least from modern 
writers. Otherwise there is the risk of obscuring, not 
elucidating, the meaning of Aristotle. Perhaps he him- 
self might be best made his own expositor. For, though 
the works ascribed to him have not all been written by 
one and the same man, yet in the main they are homo- 
geneous, and belong to one school. We cannot, at all 
events, without the grave danger referred to, indulge 
every passing inclination to quote the modern authors, 
of whom we may be often reminded as we thread the 
ways of Aristotelean thought. We may be reminded 
of Hegel, of Spinoza, of Hobbes, or of Darwin; but we 
should, for the most part, repress the impulse to illustrate 
by quotation from any of these writers. All readers, but 
particularly the junior students for whom Mr. Stewart’s 
notes are intended, are more apt to be struck by obvious 
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resemblances, than by no less real, but much less obvious 
differences. The former usually lie upon the surface, but 
the latter deep down, belonging, as they do, to the basis 
and structure of the systems compared. If a commentator 
cannot always undertake to point out differences as well as 
resemblances, it is, we think, on the whole, in most cases 
wisest for him to restrain the instinct of comparison, rather 
than, by indulging it, to produce fundamentally wrong 
impressions. Mr. Stewart is at times so far from acting 
on this principle that he appears to read into Aristotle 
modern tenets which the latter, great magician though he 
was, never divined or dreamed of. For example, the 
conception of conduct as one organic whole, having an 
environment in which it plays, more and more inwardly 
organised, as well as better adapted to its environment, in 
proportion as it is of the sort to be called ‘good’; this 
conception of conduct is familiar to us, but, notwithstand- 
ing apparent anticipations, it is substantially modern. And 
to interpret Aristotle’s notion of 7d xaAdv or of  evdamovia 
dogmatically in terms of it, is not simply wrong: it is pre- 
posterous. 

Premising this, we shall glance at a few of Mr. Stewart’s 
notes out of many upon which it seems to bear. On p. 39, 
vol. I. we read :—‘It is one of the most distinctive points 
in Aristotle’s ethical teaching—that it is useless to address 
the understanding (Adyoc) until the passions (7a0n) have 
been brought into order. So long as a youth is passion- 
ately fond of a certain course of conduct it is vain to tell 
him that it is wrong. He will not understand what you 
mean ; he will only feel that the course of conduct styled 
wrong is pleasant. Right and wrong have definite meaning 
only for one who is detached from the sway of his passing 
passions, and can regard them, and their objects, coolly in 
relation to life concetved as an organic whole. We italicise 
the last words. In them we find what is a ‘distinctive 
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point’ of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, but assuredly not of Aris- 
totle’s, ethical teaching. Mr. Stewart proceeds (after quoting 
a few words of Spinoza) :—‘ When the passions and desires 
have been organised, as it were, by the moral training 
which the state supplies, z.e. when Adyoc, or proportion, 
has been thus effected among them, then the time has 
come to appeal to the consciousness of this Adyo¢ which 
has now dawned in the man’s mind.’ Here a (possibly 
defensible) modern colouring of ‘ organic morality’ is given 
to Aristotle’s doctrine of t@audc. On page 43 we find 
the words :—‘ mpoaipeste aims at the preservation of the 
moral organism amid the dangers to which it is exposed in 
its environment.’ On page 112, in a good note in which 
attention is directed to the implicit universality even of 
% ataOno.g or particular moral (or other) perception, Mr. 
Stewart says :—‘ It is to be remembered, however, that the 
channels of these later impressions—the organs of special 
sense—are themselves the results of long and uniform 
experience in the race.’ Of course we are familiar with 
this teaching ; but does it elucidate Aristotle? On page 171 
we read:—‘ The Peripatetic doctrine of catastrophes, or 
#9opat, whereby all except a few human beings were perio- 
dically destroyed, civilization having to begin afresh on 
each occasion, finds its parallel in Aristotle’s theory of the 
growth of moral virtue, in which heredity is not recognised 
sufficvently by the side of habituation, or individual adapta- 
tion,’ a criticism which, however valuable in a comparative 
History of Ethics, is simply de ¢rop in this commentary; 
unless, indeed, Mr. Stewart intends to press Aristotle into 
the service of his own, or some modern, ethical theory. This 
he all but does on p. 176, where he says :—‘ Here Aristotle 
may almost be said to explain the formation of moral habits 
by the principle of the survival of the fittest—one of those 
very important passages in the /¢hics which remind us 
that the author was a great biologist.’ 
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On p. 205 we read :—‘ The é0f5¢ Ad yo¢ which the virtuous 
man preserves in all circumstances is “ correspondence 
with his social environment.” It is a ‘“correspondence”’ 
which “ extends in space and time,” z.¢. it is an adaption to 
the environment as-one whole. In candour we must ask 
those who follow us to read the whole of the note from 
which these words are taken. It is a masterly ethical 
dissertation, but full of disputable matter, and—what most 
concerns us—tending to invest Aristotle with a mantle 
which does not fit him, and which he never dreamed of 
wearing. 

Again, in a note (vol. I. p. 432) on the words 1 ard tov 
cowwv ccavoun, Mr. Stewart says :—‘ Any attempt to inter- 
fere with the wages or profits determined by free compe- 
tition is an attempt to disturb a yewmerpixy avadoyia, and to 
violate ro dcaveunrixdy Sixacov. No such attempt can in the 
nature of things succeed permanently, its hope being not to 
change a merely conventional principle of dtavouy, but Zo 
defeat the law of the victory of the strongest.’ Thus we find 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of Justice insinuated into 
the Ethics of Aristotle. Let anyone read Mr. Stewart's 
note first, and then these words from Mr. Spencer’s volume 
on Justice (p. 60): ‘ Examination of the facts has shown it 
to be a fundamental law, by conformity to which life has 
evolved from its lowest up to its highest forms, that each 
adult individual shall take the consequences of its own 
nature and actions, survival of the fittest being the result. 
And the necessary implication is an assertion of that full 
liberty to act which forms the positive element in the 
formula of justice.’ In fact Mr. Stewart’s notes all through 
more or less echo these and such views of conduct. Mr. 
Stewart has a right to adopt, if he chooses, the Ethics of a 
modern school. We do not think he implicitly follows 
Mr. Spencer. But he has no right to present Aristotle to 
us through such a medium. 
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The Ethics of Spinoza play almost as great a part as 
those of the recent Naturalist school in Mr. Stewart’s 
interpretation of the Nicomachean Ethics. Long para- 
graphs of Spinoza are quoted for purposes of illustration. 
A tendency prevails among certain theorists of to-day to 
construct their highest Ethical notions by combining those 
of Spinoza with others derived from the naturalistic theory 
of evolution. The former provides them with the Statics, 
the latter with the Dynamics of their system. Thus a 
fancied completeness is obtained. Many writers who see 
through the threadbare Metaphysics of mere Naturalists 
are apt to be content with supplying their defects by 
reference to the theories of some monistic school or 
author. We do not allege that the fact stands thus 
with Mr. Stewart, but we complain that in annotating 
Aristotle he continually brings us under the influence 
of such cross currents of modern speculation. We 
complain the more because there are times when his 
own perception of Aristotle’s meaning seems to suffer 
by this. Let us take, for example, his note on the 
following passage (III. vii. 6), vol. I. p. 288:—réd\og & 
maonce évepyeiag gore to xara thy Ew" teal ty avdpely & 
% avopeia Kaddvt. rowvrov 8) Kat rd réog’ dplZera yap 
tkaorov tw Tee. ‘kadov Oy Evexa 6 avodpsiog UTopuive kal 
mpatre: Ta kata THV avopeiav. In his note he refers us to 
his paraphrase where the following words seem to be those 
bearing on the passage :—‘ A courageous act, like every 
other virtuous act, realizes its own end when it shows 
forth the end for the sake of which its parent habit exists. 
The habit of courage ts a glory to human nature: it exists 
for the sake of being a glory to human nature—to be this 
that itis, isitsend. To show forth, then, the peculiar glory 
of courage is the end for the sake of which the courageous 
man faces danger and does deeds of courage.’ The words 
we have italicised refer to, but are surely not intended to 
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explain (not to say ¢vanslate), cal ry avodoeiy St 4 avepeta 
«adév, Which means that ‘the brave man regards bravery 
as a glorious thing.’ But whatever Mr. Stewart in- 
tended, his elimination of the personal consciousness of 
the avépsiog here has the effect of quite misrepresenting 
Aristotle. Self-consciousness is a cardinal trait in Aris- 
totle’s ideal man, whether looked at as owdpwy, or peyado- 
mpemijc, OF peyaddpuxoc, but perhaps most conspicuously 
when regarded as avdpeioc. In describing him under 
this aspect, Aristotle seems to speak with an almost 
personal degree of feeling. Life is to the avdpeiog 
full of happiness, and death is without hope, wépa¢ yap. 
While he bears like a man, he also feels like a man. 
Beneath the measured language of the sketch, there burns 
a tragic intensity not surpassed even in the Antigone. 
Life and death have no power to move the avépeiog from 
his purpose, to blur his clear perception of rd xaAddv, or 
divert him from his effort to realize it. He is unfaltering, 
but without illusions; all that he does and suffers, he 
does and suffers with a tragic intensity of self-consciousness. 
Mr. Stewart’s note has the effect of putting this point in 
the background. [By his reader the conscious effort of the 
avoptiog to actualise the caddy might easily be taken for 
nothing more than the conatus tn suo esse perseverandt, 
which everything organic, and indeed inorganic, in its 
own degree, displays. ‘To be this that it is, is its end.’ 
Thus Mr. Stewart clothes the thought of Aristotle in a 
Spinozistic dress. ‘Human nature is a beautiful organ- 
ism, and to be beautiful is its vazson d’étre. So a plant 
or animal is its own vatson d’étre, &c. &c.’ This is what 
Mr. Stewart calls ‘the positive conception of Nature that 
underlies Aristotle’s Teleology.’ Mr. Stewart’s interpreta- 
tion is determined by the thought that self-consciousness, 
being to Aristotle as well as to Spinoza merely a ‘ mode,’ 
may therefore be slurred over in an expository note. We 
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are, however, convinced that this is not the case. No one 
need tell Mr. Stewart that ‘the habit of courage is a glory 
to Human Nature’ is no true equivalent of rq avdpeiy h 
avépeia kaddv. But why does he not translate these important 
words? The sense is as follows :—The réAog of every indi- 
vidual évépyea is that of the &&¢e [which such évépyea go to 
form]. But [just as to the owpowv 1% awhposbvy, to the 
dlkaioc, 7) StuKatocivn so | to the avdptiog 4 avepeia is Kaddy 
[thus we see the force of kai]. To say, however, that 9 avdpeta 
is ka\év involves saying that its réAo¢ is so, since from the 
quality of the réXog that of all ra wpde¢ rd réA\oe is derived. 
But if the réAo¢ of 4 avdpela is kaddv, and every particular 
évipyea has the same réXog as the tre it goes to form ; then, 
clearly, each of the évépyea: of the avdpeiog is to him xadédv 
Hence—xadob Evexa 6 avopetog Uropéver Kal mparre Ta KaTa Tip 
avodpetay, i.e. he does each of the trying acts, and submits to 
each of the trying circumstances involved in 7 avdpela, 
because he is throughout supported by the comsczousness that 
tn each particular he is realising ro kaddv. The importance of 
this to Aristotle’s practical exposition is plain; for he tells 
us that the greatest difficulty with which the avépeiog has to 
cope in action is that the particular circumstances of battle 
and suffering [the blows, wounds, &c.] tend dgaviZev rd 
réduc, so that, if a man be not interpenetrated with the 
spirit of  avépefa—so as to be capable of reflecting, at each 
moment of acting or suffering, that he acts or suffers now 
tov kaAov évexa—his avédpela is not a complete fie, and he 
may, upon occasion, play the coward. But the feature 
which is thus most essential in the brave man’s character 
as described here by Aristotle, and which should be brought 
most prominently forward by a commentator, is slurred or 
suppressed by Mr. Stewart, with the effect that the hero 
and the brute, the vegetable and the inorganic mass, may 
all forsooth be ultimately categorised together as ‘ per- 
forming the functions of their nature for the sake of main- 
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taining that nature in perfection,’ or, 27 suo esse perseverandt 


causa. 
We cannot help referring to another note (vede p. 227, 


vol. I.), which further illustrates on this side Mr. Stewart’s 
method of explaining Aristotle : ‘This is Aristotle’s Theory 
of Freedom. It is as subject of a /zbera necessttas—to employ 
Spinoza’s powerful phrase—that we must conceive the 
free agent. The whole note exhibits the reflective power 
of Mr. Stewart, but, at the same time, makes one feel that 
the light in which he would have us read Aristotle is not 
a ‘dry’ light. And when he says ‘the individual’s 
character is itself, as we now believe, the necessary product 
of the universe,’ he uses a form of expression which is not 
only un-Aristotelean, but—what was less to be expected— 
uncritical. Why, indeed, should we (as well as Mr. Stewart) 
‘believe that an individual’s character is the necessary 
product of the universe’? What is the sense of calling it 
a product, and a necessary product, of the unzzverse? To say 
what Mr. Stewart means by ‘universe’ is not easy. If he 
means ‘nature,’ or even an undifferentiated ether, then 
‘character’ is not a product of it ; and if this, or something 
ofthe sort, is not meant by the word, we much fear it is only 
uncritically abused. Wedemur to Mr. Stewart's axiomatic 
statement. Let 42m believe what he says, if he can under- 
stand it. For our part we as little like to have such 
questionable axioms thrust upon ourselves as to see them 
foisted upon Aristotle. 

Mr. Stewart’s suggestions for the improvement of the text 
have generally the merit of simplicity, and of making the 
sense easier. For example his proposal to read pnfév av 
avrimabeivy for unBiv av wafeiv (II. viii. 13) where the MSS. 
have yn@iv avrimabciv is good from every point of view. 
In a note on VI. ix. 4, he says :—‘ The description of the 
axparn¢ here, as employing Aoyiopds for the attainment of a 
bad end, is not consistent with the account given of him in 
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E.N. vii., and answers rather to the axéAacrog.’ This is true, 
but if the difficulty arising from it were great we could 
easily mend it by a slight change. The words of the 
Greek are—6 yap axparic¢ cal 6 pavrAoc 8 moorifera tideivt 
&k tov Aoyispov revEerac (Bywater). We might omit the 
article before gavAoc. This would give one conception 
instead of two, and we might render—‘the dxoarhe, who 
is (or has developed into) the gavAog ;’ this last word being 
of course = axéAastog. The phrase thus resulting belongs 
to too common a type to need illustration, but may be 
compared with devoi cal mavovpyot of VI. xii. 9. Perhaps, 
however, it is better to make no change, but to suppose 
that the writer here for the moment treats the axparie 
as =the axdéAasrogc. This would be surprising, indeed, if 
we did not reflect that in Book Ix. the gavAo¢g or axdAasroe 
(referred to in the argument by which it is shown that the 
feelings of the good man towards himself are the same 
with or analogous to those he entertains towards his 
friend) is throughout no other than the axparijc. For the 
dictum that the gavAu are not in harmony with themselves 
breaks down in the case of the axéAaorocg, who acts 
viciously dre dei, who is not peraueAntrud¢, and who, appa- 
rently, enjoys the complete approval of a thoroughly bad 
conscience. 

Weare sorry to see Mr. Stewart acquiesce in a false trans- 
lation, and all the more, because, if received, it would de- 
stroy our last vestige of respect for 6 ueyaddpuyoc. Among 
many curious observations concerning this extraordinary 
man, Aristotle makes the following :—éidzep 008? xaxoAd yor, 
vd? rev 2xOpav, ci wi 8¢ Bpev. The translation preferred 
by Mr. Stewart is that given by Professor Jebb (Theoph., 
Pp. 35): ‘unless it be to show his scorn.’ But face tant 
virt we must express our decided conviction that UBpi¢ does 
not mean ‘scorn.’ Besides, it is the very last attribute which 
Aristotle could have ascribed to 6 ueyaddyuxog, for he says— 
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xarerov 7H adnBeta peyadrddspuyov elva’ ov yap oldv re avev 
cadoxaya0iag. In Attic speech, and in the language of 
Attic law, #Bpi¢ meant ‘a wanton outrage,’ or the ‘ spirit 
of wanton outrage ’—an act or vice impossible in the good 
citizen. Any translation, therefore, which imputes tBpre 
to the peyadduxoe¢ himself is not merely wrong but per- 
verse. As Aristotle says, sect. 20 of this chapter, tepdorrat 
re kal UBpioral cal of ra TowadTa ExovTeg ayala yivovra. 
avev yap aperiig ov paotov pépev eupedXwc ra edrvytuata ; SO 
that {Bpr¢ might be a feature in the counterfeit, but not in 
the genuine, ueyaddivyoc. Such being the case, we are left 
with the explanation of Coraes—éi pj bm’ exetvww bPproBein. 
Unsatisfactory though this, too, is, it is not so objection- 
able as the other version. Mr. Welldon also, we observe, 
translates—‘ except for the express purpose of insulting 
them.’ 

On the whole, but for the bias he shows towards filling 
up the chinks in Aristotle’s thought with material borrowed 
from modern sources, Mr. Stewart’s Commentary might be 
pronounced excellent. Even the exception we take to it, 
may not be taken by others. But we have a very decided 
opinion that any attempt to engraft upon Aristotle certain 
doctrines now in vogue, which may be briefly characterized 
as the offspring of Spinozism and recent evolutionism, is, 
even if otherwise legitimate, out of place in a Commentary 
intended for junior students. Of its legitimacy, too, we 
have the gravest doubts, though we must be excused 
from entering here upon the discussion of so large a 
question. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 


VOL, VIII. 
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ON SOME MANUSCRIPTS OF CICERO’S LETTERS 
TO ATTICUS. 


N a valuable work on the criticism of Cicero’s Letters 
to Atticus,’ published at the close of last year, C. A. 
Lehmann (pp. 20-49) has given an account of several 
manuscripts which are independent of the Medicean. They 
are:—1°, A Milan Ms. of Excerpts from the Letters (E); 
2°, A Florentine MS., containing i—vii. 21. 1 (N); 3°, A 
Placentine MS., containing i.-vii. 22. 2 (H); 4°, A Turin 
MS. (O); 5° and 6°, Two Paris MSS., 8536, 8558 (P and R), 
containing all the Letters to Atticus; also a Vatican Ms. 
(Cod. Urbinas, 322), containing all the letters (Ss), which 
is closely related to the Medicean, though not copied from 
it. All these MSS. contain other works besides the Letters 
to Atticus ; but these need not be considered here. 
These MSS. are arranged by Lehmann according to the 


following genealogy :— 


Bo gems 


i | | 
Il E 
| 


P.R. F O. Ant. Rav. 


F. is the Codex Faerni, used by Malaspina; Ant. is 


1 De Ciceronis Epistulis ad Atticum recensendis et emendandis. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 1892. 
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the Cod. Antonianus, used by the same scholar. Con- 
siderable importance is attached to these codices by 
Wesenberg. Rav. is the Ravenna Codex, of which Boot 
has given an account in the Introduction to his second 
edition. The codices denoted by Greek capitals are not 
extant. Q was derived from an original uncial archetype, 
which latter is also the parent of the original from which 
the Germanic MSS., viz. Cratander’s (C. c), Wiirzburg (W), 
and the Tornesianus (Z) were derived. 

The real study of the criticism of the Letters to Atticus 
has only just begun ; and the extreme difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of the questions which it raises are so great that it 
will be a long time before any positively certain results 
can be attained. Accordingly it would be very dangerous 
to assert that the whole arrangement of Lehmann is to be 
accepted as final ; and he would be the last person himself 
to claim for it more than that it be considered as a reason- 
able basis on which to work forward. But he certainly 
does seem to have established that there is a large body 
of manuscripts which are of equal value with the Medicean, 
and which are not derived from it, even though they are 
not very distant relatives. As this point seemed to me to 
be fairly well established, I looked through the five mss. 
of the Letters to Atticus which are contained in the British 
Museum, according to the guidance afforded by Lehmann’s 
work, in order to investigate how they are related to the 
classes } and A, and record here the comparatively un- 
important results of a hasty inspection. 

The beautifully written Harleianus, 2466, is of 
no importance whatever, as it agrees in all essential re- 
spects with the same class as the Medicean. 

More interesting is the Harleianus 2491. It closely 
resembles the Hamilton Ms. now at Berlin (B), which is the 
copy Poggio made in 1408 for Cosimo Medici. Whether 


O. E. Schmidt (Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der 
2B2 
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Briefe Ciceros an Atticus, Sc. tn Italien, p. 83=355) is 
right in considering it to be a copy of the Medicean in 
the condition in which it was left by Coluccio, or whether, 
as Lehmann holds (p. 161), its relation to the Medicean is 
quite uncertain, and not even approximately established, 
cannot be here discussed. All that is to be considered is 
how far Harl. 2491 agrees with B. Both codices omit 
Att. i. 18 (reperire) to 19, 11 (talis), and both possess the 
conclusion of Book xvi., viz. 16 B. 8 (perturbationem) to 
16 F, 17 (etiam atque etiam rogo). 

Schmidt and Lehmann give about 175 passages from 
the Hamilton Ms. (B), and the following are the only cases 
in which Harl. does not agree :— 


B H 


Brut. i. 4. facies. subicies. 
9. medicare. medeare. 
13. I, tuamque in me, tuam in me. 
18. 6, arbitrabor. arbitror. 

Att. i. 1.4, animum amici. animum [amici ].! 
quem ego. quae ego. 
aristarchis, apiorapyxys. 
melius nunquam B'. melius inquam. 
melius quam B?, 
expectatio incomitiorum. expectatio [in ]' comitio- 

rum. 
iii. 15. 2, scripsi. scribo. 
v. 14. 2, Sumptus. sumptu. 


These are a// the real disagreements in the passages 
cited by Schmidt and Lehmann, Put beside these such 
agreements as the following (which, it must be remem- 
bered, are only a mere sample) :—Oct. 2 [post etiam... 
postulabit]; 6, paridem; 7, pecasse; Att. i. 1. 4, eliuan- 


1 Square brackets signify that the word is omitted. 
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asina; 12. 3, servulae; 13. 1, victum eis; 14. 5, commul- 
ticium ; iii. 10. 2, tam extemplo statu; 15. 4, potuisti aut 
victores hodie vinceremus ; 20, Cicero Attico sal Q. Caecilio 
Q. fratri pomponio attico; iv. 1. 1, te vere scribam; vii. 
1. 7, non decrevit quasi; xiv. 17 A. 2, Nestorem habere 
mihi; 4, transtulerim quam; 7, quadam cum animi; xv. 
1. 1, temperantem summum medicum ; xvi. 7. 6, sit unde ; 
16. 11, [accessit .... lata est]—and the close similarity of 
both MSS. becomes apparent. 

It would appear that H follows the second hand of B, 
e.g. Att. i, 16. 2, iugulatum iri B’ H, iugulum iri B'; 
3, nequissimos B’ H, quis summos B'; 13, in ad vi. B* H, 
madii B'; xvi. 16 B. 9, voluntate esse erga B? H, voluntate 
erga B'; 16 C. 10, ignoscere B’ H, cognoscere B'. Yet 
ii. 18. 1, averes B’, haberes B' H. 

Harl. 2491 is a parchment MS. containing Ep. ad Brut. 
1, ad Q. Fr., ad Octav., and ad Atticum. The clausula to 
the first book ad Brutum calls it Liber 11, as does B. 

The fine parchment MS., Additional 11926, bears 
date 1416. It is in double columns, and contains ad Brut. 
I, ad Q. Fr., ad Octav., and ad Atticum (up to xvi. 16 B. 8 
magnam, where M stops) ; i. 18 and 19 are found complete. 
It has many corrections, and the original reading is some- 
times quite erased. It often gives the same reading as 
the editio Iensoniana (I) of the year 1470, but more often 
a second hand has changed the original reading (generally 
that of the Medicean), so that it agrees with the reading 
which appears in Ienson’s edition. But the first hand 
exhibits some very striking agreements with I, e.g. xvi. 
6. 1, oportet pellicani et praestani sed et vibonensis ; xiii. 
37- 4, posse in diem tercium differri; xi. 10. 2, De Afri- 
canis quidem rebus; i. 5. 5, confectum; vi. 2. 5, inambu- 
labam domi; viii. 4. 1, arcessinon; 8.1, pararat; ix. 7a. 1, 
Pompeii id enim; 16. 2, ut rursus mihi; x. 8b. 1, ate peto; 
Vili. 11d. 2, cum Theanum et Sidicinum ; 11b. 2, tu Theano 
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Sidicinium (cp. Lehmann, pp. 51, 52); vi. 7. 2, esee; xii, 
23. 3, et tu; xiii. 6. 3, poscis; 25.3, partis in iis; xvi. 2. 6, 
domo mitto; 10. 2, Attice tota mente; i. 16. 6, status rei- 
publicae; 16. 9, sententiam dicere; ii. 4. 7, quam unius 
aestatis; 22. 5, ex illo ipso intelligere; 24. 3, cum telo 
interfuisse ; 24. 4, nil me infortunatius et Catullo (Catulo 1), 
Such passages as these, to which doubtless many more 
could be added, would seem to lead to the opinion that a 
MS. of this class must have had some part in the forma- 
tion of Ienson’s text, which has been the basis of most of 
the early texts, viz. the three editions of Ascensius (1511- 
1531), Cratander’s edition (1528), and the Ed. Hervagiana 
(1534). 

Burneius 146 is written all through by the same hand, 
and belongs (I think, but am not sure) to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It contains the life of Atticus by Cornelius Nepos, 
ad Brut. 1, ad Q. Fr., ad Octav., ad Atticum (down to etiam 
rogo), Ep. ad Fam. xiii. 77. 2 (Dionysius, servus meus 

arbitrabor); Att. i. 18 and 19 are complete. Towards 
the beginning it has many marginal notes, which are 
especially numerous in the Life of Atticus. 

The Greek words are frequently omitted in the earlier 
books, rarely in the later ones. Almost always, even when 
the Greek words are omitted, a Latin version is given in 
the same hand as the text, and wonderful sometimes are 
these versions, ¢.g. Att. iv. 8a. 1 [ein pronrdc pidog cixoc] is 
interpreted ‘nisi menophilus,’ Q. Fr. iii. 7 [ot Biy siv ayopy 
oxodtag kpivwor Oéuorac, &c.] ‘ Beata in lite obliqua iudicent 
jura in nocumentum impellunt deorum respectum non cu- 
rantes, There is a curious reading in Att. x. 1. 1, uw) pav 
quid ille Aoywratwe Kal viv cal ae b¢ adda péya pékac, &c., 
‘Sapientissime et nunc et semper sed qui magnum quod- 
dam operatus et posteris audiendum.’ 

This MS. in Att. i. exhibits a very large number of 
agreements with the class Lehmann calls 3%, ¢.g.:— 





> Burn. 146. 


hoc eo ad te. 

insigne. 

fuerit. 

rescribere. 

par in hoc. 

nostrae academiae. 

tamen ita. 

vix huic. 

ab se. 

facile ex altera parte. 

ut id ita. 

presidio. 

in aperto dicas. 

tribulibus. 

animus et. 

aut amor. 

perspecta est et ingenui- 
tas, 


quin. 

aliquando ante te. 
civium. 

illos viros. 

scripsi ad te. 
labore temporis. 
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M. 
hoc [eo] ad te. 
[ insigne }. 
fuerat. 
scribere. 
par [in hoc]. 
academiae nostrae. 
tamen [ita]. 
huic vix. 
abs te. 
ex altera parte facile. 
ut [id ] ita. 
prescio. 
dicas in operto. 
tribubus. 
animus [et]. 
ut amor. 
perspecta est [et] integ- 
ritas (7 marg. ingenui- 
tas). 
qui. 
aliquando [ante te]. 
cum. 
viros illos. 
ad te scripsi. 
[labore ] temporis. 


ere 


peipenenammeenenriarpenpumrasmnpemumapirins 


From the second book these agreements with = become 
rare, and the MS. is virtually one of the ordinary M type, 
though perhaps these agreements with ¥ should be noted :— 


> Burn. 146. M. 


{me} aliquanto. 

latere. laetere. 

post hunc vero furorem. post hunc [vero] furorem. 
sumptus. sumpta. 

laudari. audiri. 


me aliquanto. 
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13. 1, in modum. [in modum ]. 
vi. 7. 2, sed plane volo. sed [plane] volo. 
viii. 5. 1, ad te Dionysio dedissem. ad te [Dionysio] dedis- 
sem. 
xiii. 44. cotta. tota. 
46. 2, a Tito. attico. 
46. 3, de cosineo doleo. deos in iodoleo. 


Quite the most interesting of all is Additional 6793, 
or rather the first 53 folia, for the rest of the MS. is a poor 
copy of the ordinary M type. It contains only the Epistles 
to Atticus (for I do not count the Epistle of Petrarch to 
Cicero, and two or three letters of the first book of the 
Epistles to Brutus, which are scribbled, not written, in a 
strange, straggling hand, on a few blank pages at the 
end, and continued on a few blank pages at the beginning). 
Now this fact that the Ms. had not, in its original state, 
the Epistles to Brutus, to Quintus, and to Octavius, is 
most important, and would appear to separate it from the 
numerous manuscripts ot Italian origin which we possess, 
The Greek was written by one who was completely ig- 
norant of that language, and does not, as a rule, bear the 
very slightest resemblance to the words which it professes 
to represent, ¢.2. olawep 4 Séomoiva appears as HH CO2M. 
The first 53 folia are all written by the same hand, but 
there is a certain disorder in what they contain. Fol. 7a 
to the middle of fol. 14a contains Att. i. 1. 1 to 13. 2, facie 
quam faceistimis sensibus, where in the middle of a page 
and word the copyist skips to v. 10. 3, intimis sensibus; 
ita multa. He continues Book v. to near the end of fol. 
18b (exercitu, v. 18. 1), when he returns to i. 16. 9, ne aut 
ignorando, There is no further confusion within the first 
53 fol., which end with iii. 15. 1, confirmatum. There is 
considerable further confusion in the later part of the MS., 
but that need not concern us. 
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That the early portion of the MS. bears considerable re- 
semblance to the & class, the following list will show :— 


ike Ty 
a. 2, 
9. 2; 
Q. 2, 
16. 10, 
Phe Be 
20. I, 


= Add. 6793. 
volumus. 
ineunte. 
dubites. 
cures diligenter. 
in opto dicas. 
declarant. 
[et] humaniter. 


M. 
voluimus. 
mense. 
dubitaris. 
diligenter cures. 
dicas in operto. 
declararant. 
et humaniter. 


In the readings given on p. 363 from i. 3. 3; 4.33 5. 2, 
43 11. 33 16. 133 17. 2, 55 20. 3, 4, 7; Add. 6793 agrees 
with = and Burn. 146, against M :— 


14. 
15. 


me aliquanto. 
atque [ita]. 
sint. 

et assensit. 
nimis. 
resalutare. 
nihil certi. 
noster amicus. 
quam oratio. 
tibi meos. 
esset. 
conturbor. 
obiurgas et rogas. 
latere. 

in modum. 


maximeque si quid. 
interea tamen haec. 


mihi rogata sunt. 


[me ] aliquanto. 
atque ita. 

sunt. 

[et] assensit. 
minus. 

salutare. 

certi nihil. 

amicus noster. 

que oratio. 

meos tibi. 

est et. 

conturber. 

obiurgas [et rogas ]. 
laetere. 

[in modum ]. 
maxime queso quid. 
tamen interea haec. 
ignota sunt mihi. 


The following are some noteworthy readings of this 


MS, :— 


i. 4. 3, quae mihi ante ornamenta misisti. | 


MSS. appear to read szgua. 


All other 
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i. 16. 12, ut apud zwranées inquiri liceret.] The other 
MSS. give magzstratus. This latter looks like a gloss on 
some word which named a special official. Could there be 
a reference to the zuvafores who were officials under the 
censor, and had thé power of demanding an oath from the 
taxpayer that he had made a true return of his property? 
cp. Plaut. Trin. 4. 2. 30; Livy 39. 44. 2; and Mommsen 
St. R. ii.2 349. The meaning would then be that the in- 
quiry into the bribery should be held before commissioners 
empowered to demand sworn information. But this would 
require us to read zuratores, and that is rather a violent 
proceeding. 

i. 17. 10, munitur @ nobis quaedam .... via.] Other 
MSS. omit a. 

i. 18. 5, quod habet dzczs causam promulgatam.]| This 
is the reading of the Tornesianus, teste Lambino. 

i. 19. 4, qui P. Mucio L. Calpurnio cos. pudblicatus fuisset. } 
The other Mss. read publicus. The participle seems better 
as the verb is fuisset not factus esset. 

i. 19. 10, Commentarium consulatus mei Graece com- 
positum misi ad te: in quo si quid erit quod homini Attico 
minus Graecum eruditumque videatur non dicam, quod 
tibi, ut opinor, Paxhormi Lucullus de suis historiis dixerat, 
se, quo facilius illas probaret Romani hominis esse, idcirco 
barbara quaedam et oddora dispersisse.] So all other MSS. 
It is somewhat strange that the f/ace where this remark 
was made should be specified. Our MS. reads quite plainly 
part modo for Panhormi; then, ut opinor, as is more usual, 
will qualify 722, the word it follows: ‘I will not make the 
remark which in a similar manner Lucullus made, to you I 
believe it was, about his histories.’ This variant is, per- 
haps, not quite satisfactory as a restoration; but it is a 
curious reading; and, as an emendation, quite beyond the 
capacity of the copyist of the MS. 
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ii. 1. 1, ut mihi aliis litteris zo¢zficas.| The other Mss. 
read s¢gnzficas, no doubt rightly. 

Jb., nisi eum lente ac s¢udiose probavissem.] The other 
MSS. rightly read /as¢zdzose. 

ii. 5. 1, Cupio Alexandream reliquamque Atgyptum 
visere et simul ab hac hominum soczefate nostri discedere 
et cum aliquo desiderio reverti.] The Helmstadtiensis also 
reads soctetate; but there can hardly be any doubt that the 
usual reading of the majority of the MSS., sad¢zefade, is right. 
These last three readings look as if the original from which 
our MS. was copied had suffered from the emendations of 
a scribe who possessed the dangerous quality of a little 
knowledge. 

v. 16. 3, quod e /ege Julia dari solet.] Most editors 
omit ¢; but it is found in some MSS. of the © class, viz. 
ENP; ex lege, H (= Cod. Land. in Placentia) ; de lege, M. 
These variants show clearly that the preposition should be 
read. 

v. 18. 1, Bibulus nondum audiebatur zsse zz Syriam. 
The other MSS. esse 2” Syria. There are similar variants 
in Fam. xii. 4. 2, Fama nuntiabat te esse 7m Syria M; tsse 
in Syriam Harl. 2682, Bodl. 244. The latter reading is 
adopted in Fam. by Baiter and Klotz. 

Sometime soon I hope to be able to study these manu- 
scripts more carefully, and to compare with them the 
readings of the early editions. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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ON THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE ALLEGED 
AGAINST THE GENUINENESS OF ST. JOHN 
EXI. 25. 


PART I.— Zhe Evidence of Cod. 63. 


:  tpmesecnapioen i scholia, of unknown date, appended in 
many cursive manuscripts to the concluding verse 
of St. John’s Gospel (xxi. 25) cast doubts upon its genuine- 
ness. But these doubts appear to be grounded solely on 
the internal evidence of the verse itself! It was not till 
Mill’s great edition of the Greek Testament appeared in 


1707, that external evidence was for the first time alleged 
against it—in the note zz doc., ‘ Versum hunc omittit 


, 


Usser. 1.2. From Mill’s, this statement has passed into 
many of the chief editions that have succeeded his— 
Wetstein’s (1751), Griesbach’s (1796), Scholz’s (1830), 
Alford’s (1849, and subsequent editions), and finally Tisch- 
endorf’s (seventh) of 1859; all of which record ‘ Cod. 63’ 
(as the MS. in question was designated by Wetstein) as 
omitting the verse in question. None of these editions, 
however, relied on the supposed evidence so far as to 
exclude the verse from their text. 

The first person to suspect this evidence, and to expose 
its untrustworthiness, was the very eminent scholar to 
whom the textual criticism of the New Testament owes 


! For convenience of reference I sub- &AAa woAAa boa erolncev 5 'Iyo0is, 
join the verse in question as it stands &rwa édv ypdpnta Kad’ ey, ob8t aitdy 
in Rec., from which modern critical olwa: tov néopov xwpioa 7a ypapdueva 
texts vary but slightly: “Eors 8¢ «al BiBAla. ‘Auhy. 
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so much—Dr. Scrivener. It occurred to him that Cod. 63, 
which he had never seen, might have lost a leaf at the 
end; and an inspection of it, made at his request by Dr. 
Lottner, then Assistant Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, 
verified his conjecture. In a note to his Fudl Collation of 
Codex Stnatticus (1864), Dr. Scrivener made known (p. lix) 
the fact thus brought to light by his sagacity. On the 
authority of this note, Tischendorf in his eighth and last 
edition (1869) withdrew his citation of Cod. 63 as a witness 
against the verse; and (so far as I know) no editor has 
adverted to its supposed testimony since Dr. Scrivener’s 
note was published, 

It seems, however, to be worth while to state the facts 
of the case concerning the MS. in question more fully than 
has yet been done, and thus to secure that the error as to 
its testimony shall not be revived, or the correction of it 
set aside, 

The Ms. known to Mill as ‘ Usser. 1,’ the ‘ Cod. 63’ of 
Wetstein and all subsequent critics, formed part of the 
collection of Archbishop Ussher, and is now in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, classed ‘A. 1. 8.’ No record 
exists of its history before it came into his possession, nor 
does it appear that any use was made of it in his time. It 
certainly was not collated by him, or under his eye (as 
was the Montfort Ms.), for Walton’s Polyglot. The 
first scholar to use it critically was Henry Dodwell, who 
supplied readings from it to Bishop Fell for the Oxford 
Greek Testament of 1675.’ Mill’s citations of its evidence 
were furnished to him by Sir Richard Bulkeley.’ It has 
been usually set down as of the tenth century, but perhaps 
ought rather to be assigned to the eleventh, is written on 
vellum in a firm and clear cursive hand,‘ and consists of 

*Fell, Praefatio, He cites it as ‘Rather hands, for the scribe of 


‘g. ,” ff, 182-210 is not the same as he who 
3 Mill, Prolegomena, p. clx. wrote the rest of the Ms, 
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238 folios (with one paper folio inserted after fo. 1),° con. 
taining the Four Gospels, with a body of notes in a smaller 
character, continuously surrounding the text on three sides, 
so as to occupy the upper, outer, and lower margins of 
every page. The first word of each of these notes is dis- 
tinguished by a large capital letter in red ink. To this 
letter is attached, sometimes standing immediately before 
it, sometimes set on the outermost margin, a red numeral 
letter, corresponding to a like letter, also red, placed over 
the first word of the passage in the text to which the 
note relates. The accompanying reproduction of the last 
page of the MS., which is as exact as can be typogra- 
phically produced, will sufficiently show the arrangement 
described.*° 


It will be seen that this page (the original of which 
is much disfigured by friction, stained, and faded) gives 
twenty-two lines of the text of St. John xxi., beginning 
in verse 18 (érav S& ynoaoy¢...), and ending with verse 


24 (%) uaprupia a’rov). At first sight one might take it to 
be the conclusion of the volume, for not only is the last 
line of text a short one—short, relatively to the right-hand 
as well as the left-hand margin—but the last line of the 


5 For a description by Dr. T. K. 
Abbott of the first folio (palimpsest) of 
this MS., see HERMATHENA, No. X. 
(1884), p. 151. 

®In printing this page I have fol- 
lowed the Ms. strictly, retaining even 


kevwvdy ; (2) line 7, wéAdAer; (3) line 14, 
&ovdovdws ; (4) lines 17, 18,.0.. eto 
[the first letter seems to be 8, the 
third, J, after which a letter (or two) 
is illegible: the word probably was 
BolaAero (for BovAorro—cp. Kewwrdr 


its errors, as follows :— 

i. Jn Text. (1) Line 1, ynpdons, 5 
and II, avr@, 8 and 11, 7, are written 
without « ascript or subscript ; (2) line 
2, Srov without od following; (3) line 
5, aoAovdel ; (4) line 7, ds; line 13, 
7d. 


ii. Jn Commentary. (1) Line 2, 


above)]; (5) line 46, miorhp. 

In the Zext there are a few con- 
tractions, which I retain; in the Com- 
mentary the contracted words are 
numerous, and such as to make the 
notes difficult toread. I therefore write 
them in full in every case except that 
of kal. 
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commentary is arranged in like manner. But in referring 
to the MS., and turning back a few pages, we find instance 
after instance of a like arrangement—text, or commentary, 
or both, ending with a similar and similarly placed short 
line where there is no termination of a book, or even of a 
section, indicated—sometimes even in the middle of a sen- 
tence. [See for example p. 462 (for text), pp. 454, 456 
(for commentary).| Resuming our examination of the final 
page, we find reason to surmise that the short line of com- 
mentary with which it ends is a case in point, for it breaks 
off abruptly in a clause without a verb, its last words being 
(as Dr. Scrivener correctly states, on the authority of Dr. 
Lottner), rovro dyoiv’ && pvplwy yao Bavudrwy ra pdva mpd 
niarw [MS. wiorhv] cat aperfv. And of the purport of this 
note, fragment though it is, we gather enough from its 
mention of ‘countless miracles’ to satisfy us that he had 
fair ground for believing that (as he says) the incomplete 
note ‘can only relate to verse 25.’ And finally, reverting 
from the commentary to the text, we perceive that it verifies 
Dr. Lottner’s statement, that a simple colon marks its 
close; whereas (as may be seen by reference to the last 
verse of each of the preceding Gospels in the MS.) the 
habit of the scribe is to conclude a book with a pair of 
points placed vertically, followed by a short horizontal 
stroke (:—). 

The evidence, therefore, as Dr. Scrivener left it, proves 
that the MS. has lost a leaf at the end,’ which no doubt 


7An argument ex silentio is never 
conclusive; yet it seems worth while 
to remark that the absence of verse 25 
is not noted in Fell’s edition, which 
fact may be taken to indicate that the 
leaf was not lost when Dodwell collated 
the Ms. for him; else he could hardly 
have failed to record so important an 
omission, He enters the variants of 


‘u. 1’ to the very end of this Gospel— 
the last entries being its insertion of ody 
after é&A@ov in xxi. 3, and its omission 
of ody after dre in xxi. 15 [wrongly 
entered by him under verse 13]. If 
this inference be adopted, it follows 
that the leaf was lost between 1675 
and 1707. 
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contained the completion of the interrupted comment, and 
supplied its broken last clause with the lacking verb, 
Further, it raises a strong probability that the comment 
belonged to the missing verse, and therefore (finally) that 
the absence of the verse is merely the result of the loss of 
the leaf. 

But a further inspection of the page as here printed 
(which Dr. Scrivener never had an opportunity of seeing) 
shows that the evidence goes further than the facts fur- 
nished to him by Dr. Lottner enabled him to carry it. 

For, first, the words rovro gnatv aperhy, Cited by 
him on Dr. Lottner’s authority, are not, as he supposed, 
‘a fragment of a commentary, following the text after a 
small space,’ but an integral part of a continuous com- 
mentary: which fact greatly heightens the presumption 
that it was carried out and completed on the lost leaf. 
And, secondly, the word preceding rotro gnatv is trepBoduwwe 
(so nearly obliterated that Dr. Lottner seems to have failed 
to read it), which settles the point beyond controversy 
that the broken sentence relates to verse 25. It is in- 
disputably the beginning of a note on the hyferbole (the 
only one that can be discovered in the whole book) of 
the verse which declares that ‘the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written’ to record all 
‘the things that Jesus did.’ 

Accepting it then as proved that the incomplete note 
was continued on the lost leaf and comments on the missing 
verse, we see that the presumption that the verse itself 
was given on that leaf is raised almost to a certainty. 
Almost—yet not quite; for it still remains possible that 
the scribe, if he was an unintelligent man, may have 
mechanically here transcribed a comment relating to a 
passage which his text did not exhibit. But a further 
examination of the printed page shows that the arrange- 
ment of the text and commentary is such as practically to 
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exclude this possibility. In it, as in all pages of the Ms., 
the notes are marked, as already stated, with numeral letters 
in red; and answering numbers, also in red, are set in the 
text at the places to which the notes severally pertain. 
In the page in question the text begins (as I have already 
said) in the middle of xxi. 18, but the first line of the com- 
mentary opens with a note, marked A in the margin, 
relating to St. Peter’s question (lower down, verse 21), 
Kipue, ovrocg S62 ri; and accordingly a blotch of red ink, 
which of course was once a corresponding A, may be seen 
above the first word (rovrov) of that verse (line 10 of text). 
The second note, marked B in the margin, and beginning 
with line 16 of the commentary, treats of the misappre- 
hension of our Lord’s reply to that question, which pre- 
vailed among the disciples ; and the corresponding B stands 
over the ’"E&jA0ev with which verse 23 begins (line 14 of 
text). The third note begins in the 7th line, reckoning 
from the foot, of the commentary, and deals with the 
attestation of the credibility of the narrator in verse 24. 
The T belonging to this note is still faintly traceable on 
the discoloured margin, and the correlative I is plainly 
marked in the text, over the ovro¢ (last line but three of 
the text), with which that verse begins. In the penulti- 
mate line of the commentary we find the opening of the 
fourth and last note, beginning as above stated with the 
word ‘YrepoAKo¢; and before this word (as often occurs in 
other places of the MS.)—not, as in the case of the three 
preceding notes, on the margin—is inserted the numeral 
A. But in this instance no correlative A appears in the 
text. 

Now the careful accuracy with which the scribe, not 
in this page only, but throughout, has referred each suc- 
ceeding note to its proper corresponding place in the 
text, proves that he worked intelligently. It is not 

VOL, VIII. 2C 
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supposable that he can have written and numbered this 
note without also writing and numbering similarly the 
final verse of which the note, when complete, was the 
exposition. The A in the commentary must have had a 
corresponding A attached to its proper verse in the text, 
when the text was complete. We may therefore confidently 
conclude that the missing page, if recovered, would he 
found to contain verse 25, with the numeral A marking 
the words to which the note Q relates. 


PART II.—TZhe Evidence of MS. &. 


When Tischendorf in his Greek Testament of 1869 
acknowledged that MS. 63 failed him as a witness against 
St. John xxi. 25, he did so, no doubt, with the feeling that 
he could well afford to be candid in admitting its defection, 
in view of fresh external evidence which he believed him- 
self to have found—evidence in his eyes so conclusive, 


that on the strength of it, in this his final edition of the 
Greek Testament, he has gone so far as to adopt the 
extreme measure of striking the verse out of the text, in 
face of the concurrent testimony borne to it by countless 
patristic authorities, all versions and all manuscripts, 
cursive and uncial alike, including (on przma facte view) 
his own, then recently discovered, Codex Sinazticus (S). He 
persuaded himself, rightly or wrongly, that the verse in 
question, though in Cod. & it duly follows verse 24, was 
written, not by the scribe who wrote the rest of the Gospel 
and of the N.T. in that Ms., but by the dzorthole (s:opAwrns), 
or first corrector of the MS., who, by Tischendorf’s own 
showing, not only was contemporary with the scribe, but 
was his collaborator—a scribe employed in the same 
scriptortum—and actually wrote some books of the Old 
Testament part of the Ms. (Tobit, Judith, &c.), and twelve 
entire pages of the New (ff. 10 and 15, 28 and 29, 88 and 
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91). The reasons given by him for this judgment as to 
verse 25 were :° 

(1) The colour of the ink—reddish, differing from the 
ashen-gray of the preceding text; and 

(2) The more slender formation of the letters in general, 
and in particular the shapes of certain letters (A, K, T, 
Y, X). 

In Plate XIX. (tom. I. of his great edition (1862) of the 
MS. [fig. 61]) he gives a facsimile of the last four lines of 
verse 24 and the first three of verse 25, in which the 
slenderness of the latter, though not (of course) the colour, 
is apparent. 

These indications are in their nature very minute; and 
it may reasonably be urged that a conclusion resting on 
them can hardly be regarded as other than precarious. 
Tischendorf admits that the handwriting of the diorthote is 
difficult to distinguish from that of the scribe, and that it 


was some time before he perceived the facts he alleges, 
and was led to the inference he has drawn from them.° 
He lays it down, however, with absolute confidence—con- 
firmed, as he states, by the assent of the persons (unnamed) 


to whom he had shown the MS." Subsequently, however, 
an important exception to this unanimity was made 


8 Textus totam per paginam cinera- Again, as to the ink: ‘Correctiones 
additamentum 
Accedit 


maior quaedam litterarum gracilitas, 


ceum aliquid habet, 
vero subrufo utitur colore. 


omnium antiquissimae non ita multum 
a prima scriptura atramento differunt.’ 
Lb., Prolegomena, fo. 7. 


levisque in nonnullis ipsius formae 
differentia, cuiusmodi in primis sunt 
KATY X. Nov. Test. Sinait. (1862), 
tom. I., Comment., fo. xxxvii. 

® He says of the diorthote: ‘ quem 
toties ab antiquissimo textu distinguere 
difficile est.... Unde factum est ut 
ipse aliquamdiu rem parum perspi- 


cerem.’ 1b., Comment., ut supr. 


10 Nec mihi nec aliis quibus pervi- 
dendi copiam feci, ulla dubitatio re- 
mansit quin prima manus ultra verba 
nN mapTupia avrov [xxi. 24] non pro- 
gressa sit, nulla quidem subscriptione 
addita, quemadmodum nec evangelium 
secundum Matthaeum habet. J0., 


Comment., ut supr. 


aC3 
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known in the person of a critic hardly inferior to Tischen- 
dorf in experience, and in judgment at least his equal— 
Tregelles, who (as we learn from the Addenda to his Greek 
Testament) recorded his emphatic dissent, after personal 
inspection of the place in Cod. &, made in Tischendorf’s 
presence.” 

For the present, however, let us set aside the opinion 
of Tregelles, and defer so far to the great authority of 
Tischendorf, as to accept it as a fact that the scribe who 
wrote the Gospel of St. John in &, ended his task with 
verse 24 of chapter xxi., and that his colleague, the 
diorthote, wrote verse 25. What follows from this fact, if 
fact it be? Tischendorf’s inference is, that the exemplar 
whence the scribe derived his text of this Gospel ended 
with verse 24, that he therefore stopped after writing that 
verse, omitting (for some reason unassigned) to append 
the subscription KATA IWANNHN (as at the end of the 


First Gospel he has'added no KATA MAQOAION);” and 
that the diorthote supplied the lacking verse (25) from 
another exemplar—and with it the subscription, which 
likewise, the scribe had failed to add. If this in- 
ference is sound, it follows that Cod. §N testifies to the 
existence, and records the evidence, of two Codices prior 
to itself; one of which, though not the other, omitted the 
verse in question. 

But it is obvious that the inference goes beyond what 


the alleged facts warrant. 


11 Dissentiente Tregellesio, altero sub 
alterius oculis litterarum figuram et 
colorem scrutato. Addenda (1879), in 
loc. 

12 See note 1° (above). His con- 
clusion is: ‘Statuendum est eum qui 
hoc Iohannis evangelium descripsit, in 
exemplari suo extremos versus [scid., 


Even if the scribe stopped 


eight lines, forming verse 25] non 
invenisse proptereaque nec addidisse ; 
suppletos vero esse ab eo qui eadem 
aetate totum librum recensebat ac 
passim ex alio exemplari corrigebat 
atque augebat.’ Comment., ut supr., 
fo. xxxvii.* 
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after he had written verse 24, it does not follow that he 
had before him an exemplar from which verse 25 was 
wanting ; and even if verse 25 was written by the diorthote, 
it does not follow that the exemplar whence he transcribed 
it was a different one. For there is at least one other 
passage in the MS. where Tischendorf detects the hand 
of the diorthote, which cannot be supposed to have been 
absent from the exemplar used by the scribe, and sup- 
plied by him on the authority of a second exemplar. 
The passage is the opening of the Apocalypse (i. 1-5), 
which, on Tischendorf’s own showing, was written by 
the diorthote ;* and yet neither he nor anyone else has 
supposed that it rests on different authority from the rest 
of the text of that book. Why the diorthote should at that 
point of the work of transcription have taken up the pen 
of the scribe and written the first verses of St. John’s 
Apocalypse, no one can now tell; and in the same way it 


is idle to guess why he wrote (if he wrote) the last verse of 


St. John’s Gospel.“ That the one ceased to write after 


with the scribe. 





13 At first he asserts this with caution, 
saying in his specification of the parts 
of the Ms. written by the diorthote : 
‘nescio an apocalypseos initium addam 
+ +» usque ad verba o waprus 0 moros o 
™pwrotokos Twy vexpwy.’ But in a note 
he gives good reasons for thus assign- 
ing it; and further on he writes, with- 
out hesitation: ‘Apocalypsi supra- 
scripsit [diorthota] amoxadvyis iwavou, 
neque in prima quam scripsit parte 
hanc scripturam mutavit.’ Prolegg., 
fo. 8*. See also below, note 15, where 
it appears that what he advanced as 
probable in 1862, had become certain 
in his mature judgment in 1867. It is, 
however, to be noted that the diorthote 
here comes in simply as a collaborator 


In the Apocalypse 
there are no corrections such as appear 
in his hand, made apparently on the 
authority of an independent Ms., in the 
preceding books. Of this book pro- 
bably they had but one copy between 
them. 

14 This is the view taken by Drs. 
Westcott and Hort :—‘ It seems on the 
whole probable that the verse and its 
accompaniments [the arabesqueandsub- 
scription] were added by the corrector; 
but it does not follow that the scribe A 
intended to finish the Gospel at verse 
24, that is, that his exemplar ended 
there. Some accident of transcription 
may well have caused the comple- 
tion to be left to the scribe D [the 
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verse 24 because his exemplar contained no more, and 
that the other added verse 25 from a different exemplar, 
are two needless and baseless suppositions, undemonstrable 
by argument and unconfirmed by evidence. 

This, however, is by no means all. I proceed to show 
that Tischendorf’s alleged facts not only are unproved, but 
are contradicted by evidence which he himself supplies. 

It is to be remembered that his account is that the 
diorthote not merely wrote verse 25, but also subscribed it 
with the final KATA IWANNHN and (presumably) inserted 
the pen-and-ink ornament, or ‘ arabesque,’ which here, as 
at the end of every book in the MS., is closely attached to 
the concluding words of the text, and immediately precedes 
the subscription. And it was necessary to his position to 
assign to the diorthote these marks of termination ; for it 
would be too great a demand on our faith to ask us to 
follow him in supposing that the scribe, after closing his 
work with verse 24, and leaving it to the diorthote to add 
verse 25, then resumed it and added the arabesque and 
subscription, or either of them. But he has failed to note 
two points in which these appendages to the final verse 
tell heavily against him. 

First, as to the subscription. In it the Evangelist’s 
name is written with double N; whereas one of the most 
definite notes by which Tischendorf teaches us to identify 
the hand of the diorthote elsewhere is the spelling of this 
name after the fashion of Cod. Vatic., with a single N.* 





diorthote], who in like manner, if 
Tischendorf is not mistaken, yielded 
up the pen tothe scribe A after writing 
two-thirds of the first column of the 
Apocalypse; for it is not likely that A 
would have left what he considered to 
be the end of the Gospel without any 
indication to mark it as such.’ Mew 


Test., vol. ii., Notes on Select Read- 
ings, p. 90. 

15 On this point Tischendorf (in stat- 
ing his grounds for identifying the 
scribe of Cod. Vat. with the diorthote 
(D) of the N.T. in Cod. Sin.) writes 
as follows :—‘ Accedit swavyns nomen, 
quo argumenti huius vis vehementer 
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So in the passage above referred to, the opening of the 
Apocalypse, we find iwave in verse 1, twavn¢ in verse 4, 
and iwavov in the superscribed heading ; and sotooin all the 
remaining places, four in number, where the name occurs 
in leaves written (ff. 10, 29) by the diorthote: St. Matth. 
xvi. 14, Xvii. 1, 13; St. Luke i. 13. On the other hand, 
the double N is found in all the numerous places (whether 
text, superscriptions,'® or subscriptions) where it occurs in 
the main body of the MS. as written by the scribe; except 
once—in Apoc. i. 9, where the scribe, coming immediately 
after the diorthote who had written i. 1-5 and the heading, 
has followed the spelling of the name as it stood before his 
eyes, thrice repeated, in the hand of his collaborator. The 


spelling, then, with double N is distinctive of the scribe, 
for he adheres to it everywhere save in this one exceptional 
place; while the spelling with one N is in a yet stricter 
sense distinctive of the diorthote, who never once departs 


he doubted, that the scribe and not the 
diorthote superscribed the headings of 
the Apocalypse, except the first. That 
heading stands directly over the first of 
the four columns of fo. 126* (the column 
of which the upper part is written by 


augetur. 
evangelia octogies fere inveniatur, is 
qui plerumque scribebat nusquam aliter 


Quod quum per quatuor 


ac iwavyns scripsit; D vero quoties 
(i.e, quater) idem nomen habet, toties, 
ut Vatic. solet, iwavns habet. Neque 


aliter scripsit primis quinque apo- 
calypsis versibus [i. 1, 4] atque in eius 
libri superscriptione. Hunc vero scrip- 
torem postquam principalis Novi Tes- 
tamenti scriptor excepit, quinquies in 
textu et summa pagina [scil., xxii. 8, 
and four headings] solita scriptura 
wavyns repetita est ; primo tamen loco, 
i,¢,i. 9, ad eam que modo quater [ter] 
precessit et ipse suam accommodavit.’ 
—Appendix Codd, Sin. Vat. Alex. 
(1867), p. xi. 

Note that Tischendorf here admits, 
what in his earlier Prolegomena (p. 8*) 


the diorthote), and not, like the other 
headings, over the middle space be- 
tween the second and third columns. 

16 Tischendorf, indeed, has expressed 
the opinion that ‘ omnes evangeliorum 
tituli (superscribed to every second 
leaf) ad manum D [diorthotz] referendi 
sunt’ (Prolegg., fo.8*); and these head- 
ings, in St. John’s Gospel, write his 
name with the double N. But this 
spelling, and also the facts as to the 
headings of the Apocalypse, as stated 
inlast note, tell strongly against this 
opinion. 
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from it. It is, therefore, in the highest degree probable, if © 
not certain, that the subscription to St. John’s Gospel, in — 
which the N is doubled, was written by the scribe, and not | 
(as Tischendorf imagined) by the diorthote. 
Secondly, as to the arabesque. An examination of | 
Cod. & shows that an ornament of this nature is found at 7 
the end of every book of the Old and New Testament; and 7 
that all of them conform (though with variations) to one or — 
other of two well-defined types. The accompanying Plate | 
will give a sufficient idea of them. One of these (see 7 
Group II. of Plate, where three specimens are given") © 
consists of two lines of wavy curvature, each continuous 7 
in itself, rudely representing two twigs or boughs (in some | 
instances with a slight indication of branches or buds), © 
laid one partly across the other, at right angles. The © 
other (see Group I., where all the examples of this class, 7 
four in number, are reproduced) is made up of two series © 
of discontinuous parts—dots, hooks, and the angular marks 7 
elsewhere used to fill up blanks or to note citations; and | 
this type resembles the other only in that it has two armsat © 
right angles. Now of these types the former [II. ] is, in Cod. 
, characteristic of the scribe of the New Testament and 
he never uses the other. The latter [I.] occurs but four times 
in all—twice in the New Testament, and twice in the Old. 
In the New, at the conclusions of the two books which 
end on leaves (29 and 88) supplied, on Tischendorf’s own 
showing, by the diorthote—St. Mark and 1 Thessalonians; 
in the Old, appended to Tobit and Judith, both of which 
books he has pronounced, and no doubt rightly, to be 
written by the hand of the person who in the New Testa- 
ment appears as diorthote. It is evident, then, that in 
17 The other arabesques drawn bythe branch is doubled, a second branch 
scribe differ little from those shown being intertwisted with it, but in such 


in the Plate [II.]; except that at the wise as to be even more remote than 
end of St. Matthew, in which each the rest from the type of Group I. 
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these arabesques we havea criterion of the highest value 
for the identification of the hands of the scribe and the 
diorthote. A glance at division II. of the Plate, where the 
arabesque at the end of St. John is represented [IL., fig. 2], 
shows that it is of the first type—that is, of the usual and 
ordinary form which prevails throughout the New Testa- 
ment (except in the places which belong to the diorthote), 
and which, wherever else it occurs, is invariably to be 
referred to the scribe and not to the diorthote. It closely 
resembles the arabesque attached by the scribe to the last 
line of the Gospel of St. Luke [II., fig. 1], or any of those 
which mark the close of any other book of the Ms., Old or 
New Testament, with the exceptions above specified. In 
the face of these facts it cannot be maintained as an 
admissible supposition that the diorthote, contrary to his 
invariable practice, supplied the arabesque at the end of 
St. John, after the fashion peculiar to his colleague, of a 
type never used by him elsewhere. 

I need hardly point out how the evidence of the ara- 
besque confirms that yielded by the orthography of the 
subscription that follows it. It is conceivable that the 
diorthote, in writing the subscription of this Gospel, 


18 It is certain that Tichendorfat first 
overlooked, and it is probable that he 
never to the last fully perceived, the 
importance of the evidence derivable 
from these ornaments. In the earlier 
part of his great edition (1862) of Cod. 
Sinait., and all through his minor 
edition of the N.T. part (1863), he was 
content to let one or two rude repre- 
sentations stand for all of them; but 
at and after the close of 1 Maccab. (in 
the great edition) a sufficient reproduc- 
tion of the form of everyone of them 
is given. Hence it happens that in its 
text the final arabesques of Tobit and 
Judith are wrongly shown as if they were 


of the type of Group II. ; but they are 
adequately represented in Plate XIX, 
[at top, right and left] at the end of 
tom. i. [and again in Plate at end of 
Appendix Codd. S.V.A.]. See tom. 
1., Comment., p. 1*, But in 1867 he 
wrote, treating of the points of resem- 
blance between Cod. Vatic. and the 
parts of Cod. Sinait. written by D 
(the diorthote):; ‘arabescos quos vocant 
simillimis formis uterque adiunxit, que 
similitudo in nullum reliquorum Sinai- 
tici codicis scriptorum [he supposes 
four in all] cadit.’ Appendix Codd, 
S.V.A., Prolegg., p. x. 
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should have varied from his usual spelling of St. John’s 
name—as Tischendorf supposes him to have varied in 
superscribing the headings, and as the scribe has varied in 
one instance (i. 9) in the Apocalypse. But as regards the 
type of arabesque, we find that neither scribe nor diorthote 
ever varies. Since then the arabesque in the case before 
us is not the diorthote’s but the scribe’s, the same must be 
true of the subscription also; else we are forced to the 
absurdly incredible result that one man wrote to the end 
of verse 24, then another added verse 25, then the former 
attached to it the arabesque, and finally the latter con- 
cluded with the subscription. The only other imaginable 
explanation would be, that after the diorthote had written 
verse 25 and the subscription, the scribe resumed the pen 
and inserted the arabesque between them; which is, if 
possible, more unlikely. 

It is clear, then, that Tischendorf was mistaken in 
believing the diorthote to have supplied the arabesque and 
the subscription. But as we have seen, this is an essential 
part of his account of the whole matter ; for the character of 
the handwriting and the colour of the ink, which are the 
facts on which he rests, are, according to him, the same in 
the subscription as in verse 25. And, besides, as has been 
shown above, it is not possible to amend his theory by 
supposing that the arabesque and subscription, either or 
both, were subjoined by the first hand after the second 
hand had written verse 25. Nor (I may add) is it suppos- 
able that the scribe, after writing verse 24, inserted the 
arabesque at some distance below, so as to leave a space 
between, into which the diorthote interpolated verse 25 ; for 
it is the uniform practice of the scribe—and so far as I have 
observed of scribes in general—to place the arabesque or 
other concluding ornament as close as possible to the last 


line of the text, so as to preclude the possibility of such 
interpolation. 
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We return then to examine Tischendorf’s facsimile of 
yerses 24 and 25, with our confidence in his judgment 
seriously shaken by the proof of his mistake as to the 
subscription. The evidence of the handwriting, as repre- 
sented by it, is weak and doubtful: it fails to convince us 
of the soundness of his opinion, and leaves us free to believe 
that Tregelles was right when he disputed the verdict of 
the great critic, and attributed (as we are told) the slight 
variation in the shape and tint of the letters that compose 
the last verse and the subscription to a change, not of the 
penman, but of his writing materials or instrument. It 
may well be—it seems even probable—that Tischendorf, 
in his final edition of the Greek Testament, has struck 
away from St. John’s Gospel its concluding verse,” and that 
Gebhardt (so far as I know alone) has followed him in this 
violent measure, merely because the scribe of this MS., 
after finishing verse 24, stopped to change, or perhaps to 


mend, his pen, or by chance borrowed a dip of ink from 
the ink-bottle of a brother scribe! 

However this may be, this Paper will, I hope, be 
admitted to have proved that the great uncial 8 and the 
humble cursive 63 have alike been vainly adduced as 


witnesses of the spuriousness of St. John xxi. 25. No 
other testimony in that direction has as yet been found ; 
and the result therefore of the inquiry is that external 


19T am unwilling to seem to speak 
otherwise than with respect of the 

eat work done by Tischendorf in the 
textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, but I cannot refrain from point- 
ing out that when (8th edition of Greek 
Test., ix loc.) he sets down x* [7.e. the 
first hand of x] as omitting verse 25, 
and x* (i.e. the first corrector] at the 
head of the uncials which insert it, he 
applies his notation in a manner that is 
unfair and misleading. In no other 


instance does he use x* as the designa- 
tion of the Ms. with regard to any of 
the portions which, though written by 
the diorthote, form part of the text, 
and are not on the margin merely— 
such as the parts of St. Matthew xvi.- 
xviii., xxiv.-xxvi.; of St. Mark xv., 
xvi., of St, Luke, i. ; of 1 Thess. ii.—-v. 
and Heb. iv.-viii., which are contained 
in ff. 10, 15; 28, 29; 88, 91; and the 
opening (i. 1-5) of the Apocalypse. 
Such portions are with him ws merely. 
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evidence against the authenticity of the verse there is 
NONE. 

In conclusion, I have but to add that none of the 
scholia which treat of the doubts expressed as to the 
genuineness of St. John xxi. in general, or of verses 24 
and 25—or of 25 only—in particular, gives the least hint 
that the writer knew of any documentary evidence against 
the chapter, or any part of it. These scholia are evidently 


mere guesswork founded on the supplementary character 
which the chapter undoubtedly seems, prima facie, to 
present—and on the internal evidence that verse 24 was 
written, not by the author of the Gospel, but of him, by 
those who say oléauev—and finally on the supposed un- 
Johannine hyperbole of verse 25.” 


20 The note of Barhebraeus, cited antiquity or value. The Commentary 


from Nestle’s Theol. Literaturz by 
Drs. Westcott and Hort (ut supr.), is 
apparently derived by him from a MS., 
or MSS., containing a similar scholion. 
There seems no reason to attach more 
weight to his authorities than to the 
numerous ones which we possess ; for 
it is not likely that a Mesopotamian 
writer of the 13th century had in his 
hands any Greek documents of high 


of Barhebraeus on St John, whence 
this note is extracted, is part of his 
Thesaurus Mysteriorum, and has been 
printed by Schwartz (Gottingen, 1878). 
The note referred to relates to verse 25, 
and is as follows:—‘Some say that 
these words are not the Evangelist’s, 
like the passage narrating how the 
angel at certain seasons troubled the 
water.’ 


JOHN GWYNN. 
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W* have now got the third instalment of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s edition of the Vulgate, and the 
fourth (completing the Gospels) is announced as nearly 
ready. The scope of this great undertaking has been 
described before in the pages of HERMATHENA, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to dwell upon its general features. 
Suffice it to say that the same wide learning, critical 
acumen, and patient labour which were bestowed upon 
the previous volumes are as conspicuous as ever in the 
third fasciculus which contains the Gospel according to 
St. Luke. 

On the last page the editors give a list of some of the 
more remarkable of Jerome’s renderings of the Greek text. 
As instances of ‘Ignauia Hieronymiana’ they note exz5- 
timanite as a translation of zposdoxwvro¢e in Luke iii. 15; 
the rendering of avayxn in xxi. 23, and of cvvoy/ two verses 
lower down, by the same word, fressura; and, an even 
more curious instance, the double employment of ¢z7cum- 
dabunt in xix. 43 as the equivalent of the distinct Greek 
words repiSadovow and repixv«Adoovarv. 

The text of xxi. 33 is puzzling. Codex Brixianus (in 
company with the Book of Dimma and other authorities) 
read, caclum et terra transibunt . uerba autem mea non 


1 Nouum Testamentum Domini nos- hannes Wordsworth in operis societatem 
tri Iesu Christi latine ad codicum adsumto H. I. White. Partis prioris 
manuscriptorum fidem recensuit Io- fasciculus tertius. MDCCCXCIII. 
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practertbunt. The old Latin Mss. used by Jerome seem to 
have read . . transient... transient. Now the best Mss. of 
the Vulgate have... ¢ransibunt ... transient; but our 
editors read ¢vanszbunt in both clauses (with a smaller, 
though still considerable, number of authorities), and add 
the interesting remark, ‘ Hieronymum credimus ex incuria 
semel tantum correxisse, sed idem uerbum ambobus locis 
uoluisse.’ That is, they suggest that Jerome wishing to 
correct the Old Latin, wrote ¢vanszbunt in the first clause, 
carelessly leaving the second clause untouched; and they 
prefer to follow what he intended to write, rather than 
what he actually wrote. 

Jerome’s rendering of amabkig by ztucredzdzles (i. 17) 
seems strange at first sight; but Roénsch in the passage 
of his /tala und Vulgata, referred to by the editors, has 
collected quite a number of instances in the Latin Bible 
of this use of zucredibilis. That adjectives in -dz/zs are 
often used in this way—e.g. dzssoczabelis (Horace), gentta- 
bzlis (Lucretius), and Jenetrabzlzs (Ovid)—is familiar ; but I 
do not know any early instance of zxcredtbiles = tncredulus. 
The editors also call special attention to the improved 
rendering given by Jerome in xi. 53. The Greek text 
followed by Jerome’s predecessors seems to have been: 
Seeve¢ Exev cal ovvBadAav adrg wept TARUSYwv, Which ap- 
pears in the Codex Brixianus (¢é.g.) in the form contristart 
et altercart cum illo de multis. Jerome, however, read 
Seva évéxev with the best Greek MsS., which he translated 
by grautter ensistere, = ‘to press upon Him vehemently,’ as 
the Revisers give it. For ovvBa\Aev he seems to have 
read imoroutZav (a reading extant in three cursives), for 
which he wrote os ezus opprimere. It is remarkable that 
the reading of the overwhelming majority of the best 
Greek MSS., amocrouariZev, is not followed in any MS. of 
the Latin New Testament; and the familiar rendering, 
‘to provoke Him to speak of many things,’ of the Author- 
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ized Version, has its place in the Douay N.T. occupied 
by the words, ‘to oppress His mouth,’ a somewhat clumsy 
version even of the Latin. 

In xxi. 26, awopuydvtwv avOpirwy amd pdPov = arescen- 
hibus hominibus prae timore, ‘men withering away for fear’ 
(Douay). The explanatory note given by the editors is: 
‘amopbyxev rectius uertitur refrigescere ut im a; sed cum 
Yoyev tn LXX significet ad auras uel ad solem stccandt 
causa explicare uel expandere, ut II Reg. xvtt. 19, Heerem. 
wit. 2, arescendi xotzo0 hoc loco accreutsse utdetur ; cf. Num. 
xt. 32 ubt Kai eLvEav = vg. et siccauerunt.’ It is perhaps 
worth adding that we have in Homer the compound verb 
amopixouae used in this sense: ide amefiyovro yitHvwv 
(Il. xi. 621) = ‘they got the sweat drzed off their tunics.’ 
The verb aro¥iyw is common in medical writers, as Dr. 
Hobart has shown in his treatise on the AZedical Language 
of St. Luke; but with them it generally means @0 cool. 

In xvi. 23 there is a difficulty about the punctuation. 
From internal evidence, and from the best attested Greek 
text, it would seem that a full stop should be put after 
éragn. But the Latin text adopted by Jerome put the stop 
after doy; and the Vulgate has, accordingly— 


et sepullus est in inferno 
eleuans autem oculos suos, &c. 


Bishop Wordsworth remarks that there is little doubt 
of the accuracy of the reading, cal érapn’ Kat év rw Gdn, &c. ; 
but suggests that the second cai having dropped out by 
accident at an early date in some good codices, conjectural 
emendations, such as év o& rw qoy, Or év rw ady Kal, were 
resorted to. The Greek MSS. known to Jerome adopting 
the latter reading, he followed it blindly. Augustine 
seems to have been conscious that the passage might 
be punctuated in either of the ways above indicated ; for 
at one time (in a passage cited in our editors’ note) he 
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adopts sepultus in inferno, at another closes the sentence 
at sepultus. 

In xv. 8 a conjectural reading is admitted into the text, 
The Greek is capoi, and nearly all the Latin MSs. have 
eucrtit; but though to ‘ urn out the house’ may be house- 
keeper’s English for ‘to sweep thoroughly,’ exertere can 
hardly be the right word here. LZwerrz¢t is the reading 
adopted by our editors, though (as it seems) without Mss. 
authority. 

Another case in which the authority of the great bulk 
of the Latin Mss. has had to yield to the obvious rendering 
of the Greek text is xix. 37, where trav palnrey is replaced 
by descendentium in most of the codices of the Vulgate. 
Discentium, though it has little diplomatic evidence in its 
favour, is here admitted into the text as being certainly 
what Jerome intended to write. The fact that descendere is 
commonly written dzscendere in Latin texts of the Irish 
school makes the error easier to understand. 

Leaving out of account minor variations of spelling, 
the number of cases in which the text of St. Luke, printed 
by Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. White, differs from the 
Amiatine Codex is only about 100, which by itself indi- 
cates the accuracy of this splendid Ms. Two of its most 
obvious blunders are 2//z for alter in ix. 61, and ascenderunt 
supra tectum per tegulas et summuserunt tllum in v.19. As 
the editors remark on the latter verse, ‘non potuerunt 
per tegulas ad tectum ascendere,’ and we are safe in 
reading with the bulk of the MSS., supra fectum et per 
tegulas swmmuserunt tllum. 

There are a certain number of verses, however, in 
which the text of A has been abandoned, although it 
stands in respectable company; and it may be interesting 
to set down a few of these. The editors have adopted 
dominus deus for deus (i. 68); nobis stc for mobts (ii. 48) ; 
uentt for uentet (iii. 16) ; autem for etiam (iv. 41); aufert for 
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auferet (vi. 29, 30) ; perspictes for respictes (vi. 42) ; guam for 
qua (vi. 49); accumbebant for drscumbebant (vii. 49); suscipiens 
for suspiciens (x. 30); porriget for porrigtt (xi. 12); ipsum 
for ipso (xi. 17) ; oferam for opera (xix. 31); e¢ ad for ad 
and filzos twos for filvos (xix. 44); 2 tlla hora for zlla hora 
(xx. 19); vespowso for responsis (xx. 26); uero for autem 
(xx. 35); accurret for occurrit and guam for gua (xxii. 10) ; 
enim for autem (xxii. 37); credetis for credttis (xxii. 67); 
accusare tllum for zllum accusare (xxiii. 2); horam nonam for 
nonam horam (xxiii. 44). It is worth observing, that in 
all the above instances the text adopted by the editors has 
the additional authority of the Book of Dimma, a copy of 
the Latin Gospels in the Library of Trinity College, no 
collation of which has yet been published. 

It would take too large a space to give an account of 
the elaborate critical notes on the text of the Pater Noster, 
or on the famous verse xxii. 43. We observe that on a 
spare page at the beginning of this fasciculus the editors 


have printed the Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel found in 
the Book of Kells, which came under their notice since the 
text of that Gospel was published. 


J. H. BERNARD. 


VOL. VIII, 








NOTE ON 2 COR. xl. 7. 


OR the following extracts from the writings of Galen, 

illustrative of the meaning of the word oxédoy as 

used by St. Paul in this passage, I am indebted to the 

Rev. W. K. Hobart, LL.D., whose knowledge of the Greek 

medical writers has enabled him, in his treatise on the 

Medical Language of St. Luke, to throw so much light on 
many passages of the Third Gospel and of the Acts. 


1. In treating (De Natural. Facult. 1. 14 [vol. ii. pp. 
53, 54, Kiihn’s edition]) of ra rote oxdAoTag avayovra 
[papuaxa], Galen writes :— 


"Eywy’ ovv oldd more xaramerappévov év modi veavioxov ok dXo7a, 
rois pev SaxtvAots EAKovow juiv Braiws, od« dxoovOjncavra, papydKov 
& émureBévros dAvrus Te Kai 51a Taxéwv dveAOdvra. 

2. Again (Comment. in Aphorism. Hippocratis, c. 25 
[vol. xvii., pt. 2, >. 630]), describing the symptoms con- 
sequent on cutting teeth :— 


EvAoyov 8& dimou ore Siarerpaypévwv tOv ovlwv brs tov dvovtwv 
é8évrwv tadra yiverOar Ta ovprTdpara Kabdmrep Grav éurewappevos P 
oxddrow capki, kal mréov y éori 7d Kata Tovs dddvras 7 Tovs 
oKddoras TO THS avias. 

These passages are but specimens of Galen’s habitual 
use, and they show that if he had read the passage in 
which St. Paul writes #60 wor oxdAXowW 7H capxi, he would 
have understood it to mean, not a stake, but a thorn. The 
rendering ‘thorn’ in this passage has already been amply 
established'—by the authority of Hesychius, who gives 
axavOa as an alternative equivalent for it; and by exam- 


1 See especially Elsner, Odservati- examples, notably those from Artemi- 
ones Sacrae, in loc., for references and _dorus and Lucian. 
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ples from the LXX, such as Numb. xxxiii. 55, oxdAoTE¢ 
e D'DY) tv roic dpBarpoic; also from profane writers, the 
most conclusive instance being that cited by Dr. Field 
(Otium. Norv., iii., p. 115) from Babrius (Fabella cxxii.), 
where an ass, lamed by treading on a oxéXAow, requests 
a wolf to extract the axav@a from his foot. Yet the rival 
rendering ‘stake’ has been given as a marginal alterna- 
tive by the Revisers of 1881 ; it is mentioned with distinct 
preference by Bishop Lightfoot in his Galatians (note on 
St. Paul’s Infirmity tn the Flesh—though Meyer, to whom 
he refers, takes the opposite side); and it is definitely 
adopted by Mr. Waite in the Speaker's Commentary, who 
understands St. Paul to compare his sufferings to those of 
aman impaled or crucified. It seems worth while, there- 
fore, to call attention to the above passages, in which oxdéAop 
means something that can be extracted from the flesh by 
medicaments,’ something that causes pain similar to, but 
less than, the pain of cutting a tooth—a /horn, therefore 
(or possibly a splinter of wood), rather than a s/ake This 
being so, in the vocabulary of a medical writer treat- 
ing of physical facts, it is reasonable to infer that when 
St. Paul, using the language of physical suffering, de- 
scribed his trial as oxéAop ry capxi, he meant to compare 
it, not to the terrible and deadly infliction of impalement, 
which the ‘ séake’ suggests, but to the petty yet distressing 
and persistent irritation of the pain caused by a ‘ ¢horn’ in 
the flesh. 


JOHN GWYNN. 


*T find that Dioscorides, De Medica _lents, spina and sudis ; Grimm renders 
Materia, ii. 209, attributes the virtue acuta sudis ; Thayer supplies the alter- 
of extracting oxéAomwas to the herb native rendering, adding Field’s illus- 
anagallis. trations. 

3 Schleusner, s.v., gives both equiva- 


2D2 
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HE text of the Argonautica mainly depends on a 
Vatican MS. of the ninth century (always denoted 
by V), from which the other MSs.—all' dating from the 
fifteenth century—which need not be enumerated here, 
are derived. These later MSS. are invaluable in a few 
passages where leaves of the archetype have been lost; 
as the restoration of the text entirely depends on a com- 
parison of the copies which were made while the lost 
leaves were still there. Thus vv. 146-185 in Bk. iii, 
vv. 439-476 in Bk. vi., vv. 322-359 in Bk. vii., vv. 136-153 
and 366-385 in Bk. viii, are wanting in V, and we have 
to rely altogether on the fifteenth-century copies. As 
these copies present frequent and often considerable 
variations from V, criticism becomes difficult, and emen- 
dation very uncertain in the passages where V deserts 
us, Fortunately these passages are few and short. Again, 
in some cases, later corrections have obliterated words in 
V which were visible to the copyists of the later Mss. Else- 
where these later MSS. have hardly any value except in 
so far as they suggest emendations. Thus, sometimes, 
there is a lacuna in V which is filled up in some of the 
later MSS. Such a supplement has no authority; it is 
merely the conjecture of a Renaissance scholar; it may 
be good, or it may be bad ; it must be judged as any other 
emendation. Thus in vii. 452 V gives 


si tamen aut superis aliquam spem ponis. 


C, the MS. of Carrion (which often offers good conjectures), 


1 There are also excerpts in a Paris MS. of thirteenth century. 
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supplies 27 armis and gives sumptis for superts. Now 
if we had reason to suppose that 2% armzs had any inde- 
pendent authority, the obvious restoration of the line would 
be superts aliquam spem ponts tn almts (or aequts). But as 
we have every reason to suppose that swmptis 1m armts is 
merely a wild conjecture of the copyist of C, I have no 
doubt that Schenkl was right in accepting Thilo’s con- 
jecture— 


si tamen aut superis aliquam spem ponis 7” 7s/zs, 


which is rhetorically more telling than zz almzs would be. 
I would account for the lacuna by supposing that the 
copyist of V found simply sfem ponzstzs in his archetype, 
and corrected it to fonzs. The omitted letters could 
readily have fallen out: Aonzs znzstes. 

For the restoration of the text, Heinsius has, perhaps, 
done more than any single scholar. His notes were 
printed in Burmann’s edition (Leiden, 1724). In the 
present century, besides G. Thilo, C. Schenkl, and 
Bahrens, whose editions are well known, Haupt, Madvig, 
and G. Meyncke, have made some valuable contributions 
to the critical study of the Argonautica. In England, 
Mr. Ellis is, as far as I know, the only scholar who has 
published anything of importance on the 4Argonautica (see 
Journal of Philology, xyii. pp. 52 sgg., 1880). I did not 
read the notes of Mr. Ellis until the greater part of this 
Paper was written. I find that he has anticipated me in 
two of my conjectures; but I have allowed these to 
stand as they were originally written, noting of course 
his priority. 

There is still a wide field for emendation in the poem 
of Valerius. There is far more to be done in the Argo- 
nautica than, for instance, in the Thebaid before we get 
anything like a final text. 
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Book I. 


99. iam stare ratem remisque superbam 
poscere quos reuehat rebusque in saecula tollat. 

Burmann’s 2” stdera is adopted by Bahrens, who makes 
the further change guosgue uechat, Both corrections seem 
to me distinctly bad. They sacrifice refinements of idea 
and expression which Valerius was at some pains to 
achieve, and which the Mss. have faithfully preserved 
here. 2% sidera tollere was an everyday expression; im 
saecula tollere, suggested by it, but translating from space 
into time, was exgquzsttius. reuchat has a rhetorical point 
on which I have no doubt Valerius congratulated himself. 
Juno spreads the report far and wide through Greece that 
the ship in which fame may be achieved is ready. True, 
we may conceive men saying, there is a chance of winning 
renown if the quest prove successful ; but there is also the 
chance that we may never see our homes again. reuchat 
forestalls this objection. 


132. aequora delphin corripit sedet deiecta in lumina palla. 


Heinsius read carfzt, at clla sedet (C supplying z//a), which 
suggested to me carfit, et tpsa sedet, as ipsa might have 
more easily fallen out. But I find that Bahrens had 
already emended corrzpit, tpsa, which may be right. 
147+ nigro Nessus equo fugit, acclinisque tapetis 

in mediis uacuo condit caput Hippasus auro. 
I have no doubt that the text is sound. awuvo is a golden 
crater which Hippasus uses as a helmet. wacwo means 
‘emptied of its contents’; cp. Statius, Zheb. ix. 589, 
uacuorum terga leonum, * cleared of the internal parts.’ As 
acclinis naturally takes a dative (cp. Zheb., x. 280, acclines 
clipets altos), it is better to take 2 medits (virzs), ‘in the 
midst of the combatants.’ If the scene imagined vividly 
enough by Valerius were painted, Hippasus would be in 
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the centre: cp. in the same passage of the Zhed., 279, coete- 
bus hos medzzs uina inter et arma iacentes. 


149. hec quamquam miranda wiris stupet Aesone natus, V. 


Bahrens reads aec quamquam miranda uzhz/ stupet Aesone 
natus. Perhaps: mec quamquam miranda uzmzs s. A. n. 


157+ ualidis fixam erigi# unguibus agnam. 
So later MSS., followed by most editors. V has wegzt (ue a 
manu sec.) The corrector seems to have intended euehzt. 


174. nec passus rex plura uirum. sa multa parato 
in quaecumque uocas (sc. dixisti). 


This is the received text, and is mainly right. But V has 
stat. Read, therefore, 


nec passus rex plura uirums/. sa/, etc. 


211. sgg. heu quaenam aspicio! nostris modo concitus ausis 
aequoreos uocat ecce deos Neptunus et ingens 
concilium. fremere et /egem defendere cuncti 
hortantur. 


legem is clearly corrupt (felagus, Slothouwer ; sedem, 
Bahrens). The correction is simple. Read— 


* premere et regem defendere cuncti 
hortantur. 


‘Their king’ (Neptune) is precisely what is required. 


230. plenus fatis Phoeboque quieto. 


Bahrens, facts for fatis. But cp. Apollonius Rhodius, i. 


140, dedade rov édv pdpov olwvoiaww. 


271. omnibus inde wuzae calor additus P (cod. Vat. 1613). 


An instance of a good emendation in a later MS. V has 
indeme (utae, sec. man.). It is obvious how easily we and 
me might be confounded.? 


1 Perhaps inde idem is equally near.—ED. 
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331. deficiam scythicum metuens po/umque cretamque V. 


An immense number of suggestions have been made on 
this verse, none quite satisfactory. It is generally assumed 
that fontum underlies fotum (especially comparing 1. 345, 
Scythici regisque marzsque), but the guess Jolumque, in a 
thirteenth-century MS., accepted by Thilo and Schenkl, 
is certainly wrong, for it does not explain crefamgue, 
Bahrens’ pontumque petrasque is, I think, unlikely, though he 
might support it by Apollonius, i. 2. If V had cretasgue, 
it would be more probable. I would read— 


deficiam a Scythicum metuens porvtumque /retumque. 


defictam a is due to Bahrens; it accounts for the corruption 
in V, defictamus cythicum. 


4 
489. penderet et pingui miseros Boebeide crines, V. 


Heinsius restored mersos, and Bahrens completed the 
correction of the line by the simple and admirable 
panderet. For mergere, of dipping hair in water, cp., for 
instance, Statius, Zeb. ix. 602, in omne nefas merso ter 
crine piauit. 
482. Hagniades, felix stellis qui segnibus usum 
et dedit aequoreos caelo duce tendere cursus. 


I suspect that in turning these lines Valerius was thinking 
of Virgil’s felix gut potutt rerum cognoscere causas. The 
useful list of Loc Vergilzant given by Bahrens at the end 
of his edition has been supplemented by J. Peters in his 
inaugural dissertation De C. Valertt Flacct Vita et Carmine 
(1890). 


501. una omnes gaudent superi uenturague mundo 
tempora quaeque uias cernunt sibi crescere Parcae. 


This is generally explained as a bold hyperbaton, the 
construction being: una gaudent omnes superi Parcaeque 
quae cernunt tempora uentura mundo et uias sibi crescere. 
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With Bahrens, I think that this obscure construction is 
almost inconceivable. Heéwrites Enyo for mundo, explain- 
ing, if I understand him, Enyoque (quae cernit) tempora 
ventura. Read— 


una omnes gaudent superi uentura /uendo 
tempora quaeque uias cernunt sibi crescere Parcae. 


It is obvious how easily ‘uendo might have been written 
tundo, and corrected to mundo, que being then inserted. 
The construction has an exact parallel in Statius, Zhed. 
x. 556— 

dira intus facies, uix Mauors ipse uzdendo 

gaudeat. 


utas stbt crescere is a happy expression for the enlarged 
sphere of action which the Fates will gain by the navi- 
gation of the ocean. 


514. cederet his etiam et sese sine honore referret 
ulterius, sed nube rigens ac nescia regum 
stat super et nostros iam zona reuerberat ignes. 


regum is quite pointless ; and Schrader’s wervzs, adopted by 
Bahrens and Schenkl, gives the right sense. But it is not 
satisfactory paleographically. werzs might readily become 
regis, but not vegum. I propose to read— 


sed nube rigens ac nescia werum 


a genitive plural of wer, which, as far as I know, does not 
happen to occur elsewhere. There seems no reason why wer 
should not have a plural as well as the other Latin seasons. 


§23- uidet e Graia nunc stirpe nepotes 
et generos uocat et iunctas sibi sanguine terras. 
en teneros, Bahrens, I cannot see why. ef generos uocat 
means ‘and he speaks of the Greeks (sc. Grazes) as his re- 
lations’: gener being used in a wide sense like yayPpoc. 
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528. adfremit his quassatque caput qui uellera dono 
bellipotens sibi fixa uidet sempfataque contra 
Pallas et amborum gemuit Saturnia questus. 


laetatraqgue, Heinsius. Perhaps: wuzdet; stimulataque 
contra. 


680. tantus nostras concede per urbes V. 


condere Heinsius (so Thilo and Schenkl). But this does not 
give a satisfactory sense (Jandere, ‘ thy fame will be spread,’ 
would be better). Read : ponere, ‘thy statues will be set up,’ 


Vi 699. nec uana pauet trepidatque fu/uris. 








Bahrens reads futura. The suggestion of Heinsius, /uéurz, 
is possibly right. Valerius may have ventured to combine 
with another verb implying fear a well-known construction 
of metuo, used by Horace and his own contemporary 
Statius (Zheb. VI. 740, metuensque futuri). 


cieeieinananieaenaaae 


702. saeuit atrox Pelias inimicaque uertice ab alto 
uela uidet nec qua se ardens effundere possit. 
nil animi nil regna iuuant. 


Bahrens stumbles at anzmz, and reads famulz. I believe 
that anzmz is right. The sentence is slightly zeugmatic; 
the logic and the expression do not coincide. The anger 
of Pelias is ineffectual, just because in this case his royal 
authority cannot help him. Or, from another point of view, 
it is a hendiadys. The commands (to pursue the Minyae), 
which his passion prompts him, and his kingship empowers 
him to issue, could not in this case be carried out. 


749. quin rapis hanc animam et famulos citus effugis ar/us ?* 
Bahrens zcfus. The correction is simpler. Read— 


famulos citus effugis asus. 


1Is it not possible that avtus is as the servile ministers of the soul ? 
sound, and refers to the bodily limbs —Ep. 
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Book II. 


28. torquentemque anguibus undas 
Sicanium dedzt usque fretum cumque urbibus Aetnam 
intulit ora premens, 


With Mr. Ellis, I think that dedz¢t is very doubtful. He 
proposes to read tudtt with Burmann, and in the following 
line zxdzait, It is an objection to ¢ulzz, in 29, that adstulit 
occurs at the beginning of 27. Schenkl defends dedit by 
Statius, Zeb. i. 568 (where the participle explicztum how- 
ever makes a difference). But whatever be thought about 
dedit, I suspect that z7¢u/zt has taken the place of a stronger 
word, and propose— 


indutt, Ora premens. 


235. diras aliae ad fastigia taedas 
iniciunt addun/que domos. 


abdunique, Burmann. vrogos (for domos) Jacobs. Read— 


claudunique domos. 


The women shut the doors of the houses to prevent their 
husbands escaping. This is supported by the following 
words :— 

pars ignibus acti 
effugiunt propere, sed dura in limine coniunx 


obsidet, etc. The men are either burnt alive within the 
closed doors, or if they manage to get out are waylaid by 
their wives. 
335. haec antra uidetis 
Vulcanique, ait, ecce domos: date uina precesque. 
forsitan hoc factum taceat iam fulmen in antro. 


Bahrens, 06 sacrum. Read: hoc suasum: cp., for example, 
Statius, Zeb. iv. 453, suasumque cruorem manibus.' 


1But the simple suggestion oc made before) seems to give perfect 
facto (which surely must have been sense.—Eb. 
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366. denditque ad litora pondus, V. 


tendttque ...pontus,M and edd. Read: frenditque .. . pontus, 


386. _ bellator equus, longa quem frigida pace 
{ terra iubat breuis in laeuos piger angitur orbes t 
frena tamen dominumque uelit si Martius aures 
clamor et obliti rursus fragor impleat aeris. 


crura tuuant quique, ed. Aldin.; crura ligant, Gronovius; 
terga tuuant, Heinsius; mec tm extguos piger, Burmann; 
terra tuuat, utx in laeuos, Thilo; pergula alit, breuts in 
flexus piger angitur ovbcs, Bahrens. This is one of the 
most difficult passages in Valerius. The conjecture of 
Bahrens fergula alit is very far from the MS., but, I think, 
hits the required meaning. I propose— 


longa quem frigida pace 
cella tuuat ; 
cella is used for the stalls of animals; here a horse-box. 
For the rest of the line I have nothing better to suggest 
than wzx 7 suetos piger angitur orbes. 


414. pars et frondosae rapfus expresserat Idae 
_ inlustremque fugam pueri. 


Notwithstanding what Bahrens has said, Jars may be 
right, though it is rather odd. One expects the subject of 
expresserat to be the same as the subject of Aresszt acu in 
1. 411. Still Valerius might conceivably have written 
pars expresserat for in parte ( picturae) expressa sunt. If any 
change is to be made, I should prefer that suggested by 
Heinsius, farfe. Bahrens reads contra, but the origin of 
pars remains unexplained. 

For raptus, Eyssenhardt emended sa/tus, Bahrens, tractus. 
But we may keep still nearer to vapftus, and read— 


pars et frondosae pas/us expresserat Idae, 


which suggests that Ganymede was a shepherd. If Jastus 
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‘was accidentally written Zarfus, rapius in such a context 
was simply inevitable. For fas/us, cp. Statius, Zheb. ii. 
328, pastusque et capta armenta reposcit. 


453. uox attigit aures 
frebili succedens cum fracta remurmurat unda. 


flebile, M (a Munich MS., @ man. sec.), Thilo; and so 
Schenkl, adopting cew (Schottus) for cum. Béahrens gives 
fiebilis ut scopulis cum. But the words admit of a far 
simpler correction. Read— 


flebilis, ué cedens cum fracta remurmurat unda: 


‘even as when a wave, broken on the shore, sends back a 
murmur as it retreats.’ 


455. adtoniti pressere gradum wacuumque' secuntur 
uocis iter. 


Perhaps caecumgue. 


462. constitit Alcides uisuque enisus in alta 
rupe truces manicas defectaque uirginis ora 
cernit et ad primos surgen/ia lumina flectus. 


Several corrections have been attempted. Schenkl gives 
adstduo turgentia lumina fletu ; Bahrens ad primos umentia 
lumina fluctus. Read— 


cernit et ad primos yergentia lumina fletus. 


525. tum uero fremitus uanique insania coepti 
et tacitus pudor et rursus pallescere uirgo: 
proicit arma manu, &c. 


rursus can hardly be right. Read: et usa expallescere utrgo. 
Hercules saw the girl grow pale. These two lines are con- 
cerned with the emotions of Hercules. 


‘Is it possible that wacuum is a a reminiscence of dpata 8’ tkero pwvd of 
corruption of uescum, which may be Theocritus ?—Ep. 
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620. ut Siculum Libycumque latus stupuitque fragore 
Tanus et occiduis regnator montibus Atlans. 





Editors have tried to discover the name of a mountain in 
Ianus. Bentley proposed Aemus, Withof, Zaurus. Taurus 
is certainly not unlikely, but it seems quite possible that 
only Atlas was mentioned, and that Heinsius may have 
been right in proposing canus. 










626. illius aras 
urbe super celsique uident uelamina templi. 


molimina or fundamina, Hensius; fastzgca, Burmann ; gesta- 
mina, Bahrens. Read: caelamzna, ‘ the sculptures.’ 


a ease Se ee 
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642. non tamen haec adeo semota neque ardua tellus 
longaque iam populis imperuia lucis eoae. 













mec loca, Burmann; so Schenkl and Bahrens. 
nearer to the letters of longa, read: non loca. 






Keeping 


Book III. 


62. adstitit et triplici pulsans fastigia crista 
indi ciere uirum, 











of Bellona. znc czet aere, Bahrens. Read: znde cit aere. 





120. talis in arma ruit, nec uina dapesque remota 
statque loco torus 2” quo omen masere minisirt. 


znsomnes mansere minisirt, Bentley. I cannot believe that 
this emendation, which appears in the texts of Thilo, 
Schenkl, and of Bahrens (under protest) is sound. It in- 
volves a considerable change, and is distinctly flat. Read: 









statque loco torus ; inque omen mansere ministris, 





the subject of mansere being uzna, dapes, torus, mentioned 
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in the preceding clauses. The servants, from a superstitious 
scruple, let things stand, regarding the unfinished feast as 
an omen. (I arrived at this independently of the remark 
of Bahrens: “et partem quidem ueri repperisse mihi 
uideor ‘inque omen’; cf. Vergilius [xii. 854]” [szc], and 
of Mr. Ellis, who hit on the same conjecture.) 


133. tollitur hinc totusque ruit Tirynthius arcu 
pectore certa regens aduersa spicula flamma 
per piceos accensa globos et pectus harundo 
per medium contenta fugit. 


pollice, Ph. Wagner. Read: flexo, corrupted to flecto, pecto 
and then corrected to fectore. 


206. nox alta cadentum 
ingentes donec sonitus augetque ruinas. 


duplicat, Aldine; denset, Gronovius ; vresonat or reboat, Hein- 
sius. Of these vesonat, which we might modify into vesonzt, 
an archaism, is the best, paleographically; ingentes re- 
sontt sonttus. I am not sure, however, that vesonare sonitus 
is a phrase which Valerius was likely to use. domnec has all 
the appearance of an insertion made to fill up a defective 
line, and in attempting to restore we should not, I think, 
take it into consideration. I propose 


ingeminat tristis sonitus augetque ruinas. 


(i.e. exgemznat tristes). It is easy to see how easily this 
might have been written (¢mgeminat testis) ingeminatis and 
‘corrected ’ to zmgentes. 


212. perge age Tartareae mecum semel omnia noctis 
Musa sequi. 


stmul, Aldine and Editors. scelera omnia or molimina, 
Heinsius. Read— 
simu/ u/tima noctis. 
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‘The last events of the night.”’ zd fell out, and s¢multina 
was corrected to semel omnia. 


223. tales audifus, ea gaudia fingit 
ira deum. 


obitus, Voss ; habitus, Heinsius ; antmos, Wagner ; reditus, 
Thilo ; aestus, Schenkl ; ausus, Bahrens. Of these redztus 
is best in meaning; for the required sense is “success,” 
Read— 

tales auctus, ea gaudia fingit. 


274. tunc super exangues consertes caedis aceruos 
praecipiti plangore ruunt. 


confertae, M. C. and edd. But why not consortes caeats 
(nomin.), ‘the sharers in the carnage’? 


373- cum immemores famaeque larisque 
angimur? aut pariet quemnam haec ignauia finem : 


cur, vulg, Perhaps curnam, 


444. quin etiam truncas nemorumgue efigiesque uirorum 
rite locat quercus simulataque subligat arma, 


nemorum, Aldine, Thilo. Withof’s emendation is brilliant. 
truncas, numerum effigiesque uirorum, 


rite locat quercus. 


I mention it here, in order to refer to a passage of the 

Thebatd, also a description of Stygian rites, which in- 

structively illustrates the corruption. Book iv. 1. 455— 
trunca dehine nemora aduoluunt. 


468. iamque ipse magister 
nutat ab arce ratis remisque obsistere /end- 
apparently /endz?, but the letters after ¢end cannot be read 
in V; Bahrens /enfa/, But the meaning required is 
“urges.” Read— 


remisque obsistere conci?. 
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The corruption arose from the common confusion of ¢ and /, 
ci and d are also easily confounded. 


481. iam summas caeli Phoebus andentior arces 
ijucerat. 


candentior, later MSS.; ardentior, Bahrens. Read perhaps: 
Phoebus se ardentior, ‘unusually hot.’ 


511. quam Nemeen tot fessa minis, quae Je/ua Lernae 
experiar ? 


proclia, Aldine ed.; /lumina, Burmann, Thilo, Bahrens 
(cp. ii. 496), wolnera, Ellis. Perhaps— 


quae szbz/a Lernae.! 


594. nunc ad ripas deiectaque saxis 
flumina nunc zo/as nemorum procurrit ad umbras. 


nec notas, Heinsius ; mec motas, Eyssenhardt ; fofas, Bahrens. 
None of these corrections is good. Possibly there was a 
confusion of ¢ and /: 


nunc ¢aecas nemorum procurrit ad umbras. 


The woodshades were blind, and could tell him nothing. 
The corruption could have arisen thus :—numncaecas, nunc 
actas; then by correction zunc notas. 


613. iamque morae impatiens cunctantes increpat ausus 
Tiphys. 

Bahrens read orszs (= verbis) for ausus, which (like Peerl- 
kamp) he does not understand. But he seems only to 
contemplate ausus the participle. May not ausus be 
acc. plur.? and is not ‘chides the lingering enterprise’ 
a possible way of saying ‘chides the crew for delaying in 
their enterprise’? 


or bellaue ?—Ep. banks, at another to themoving shadows 
*Is not munc motas possible? He of the wood.—Ep. 
rushes at one moment forward to the 
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645. rursum instimulat ducitque fauentes 
magnanimus Calydone satus ; potioribus ille 
deteriora fouens semperque inuersa tueri 
durus et haud ullis umquam superabilis equis 
rectorumue memor. 


It appears to me that the two lines from sempergque to 
memor, are an infelicitous interpolation. 


667. ut tibi Pollux 
stirpe pares Castorque manent, at cetera diuum 
progenies nec parua mihi fiducia gentis 
t e¢ ego e# quocumque woces qua fegmina ferro 
plura metam tibi dicta manus tibi quidquid in ipso 
sanguine erit. 


Two points, I think, have been established with some 
probability in regard to this corrupt passage—(1) agmina 
underlies ‘fegmina, Heinsius; (2) flura is corrupt: 
Bahrens, who reads vupfa with considerable probability. 
In his text the passage reads thus— 


en ego eo quocumque uoles; quaqua agmina ferro 
rupta metam ; tibi dicta manus. 


eo is due to Madvig. Perhaps— 


certe ego eo quocumgwe cies ; haec, qua agmina ferro 
rupta metam, tibi dicta manus. 


But I am not sure that co is certain. I rather prefer 
egomet (M); we must then read seguar. 


s 
en egomet quocunque uoces seguar ; agmina ferro 
rupta metam ; tibi dicta manus. 


So Schenkl, except that he gives uwocas, and prima (for 
plura). 
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Book IV. 
130. reges preme dure secundos V. 


doliture,C; fremiture or haud doltture, Heinsius; spreture, 
Bahrens ; Aremzt z//e, Schenkl (but not introduced in his 
text). Neptune is addressing his son Amycus, who is to be 
slain by Pollux. Read— 


reges /reme, dure, secundos. 


The reverse corruption has taken place in Statius, Zheb., x. 
606, where the Puteaneus preserve Jremenies, but the other 
MSS. have ‘frementes: cp. iii. 136, &c. But in xi. 532, 
Puteaneus gives Jremunt, where tremunt is right. remo, 
premo, and ¢remo are frequently confounded in Mss. 


174. haec ubi non ulla iuuenes formidine moti 
accipiunt dolet et dura sic pergere mente 
terga sequi properosque iubet coniungere gressus. 


dura stat, with punctuation at mente; Burmann, Thilo. 
durent st Bahrens. uzdet for dolet (i.e. et uidet iuuenes 
pergere) Schenkl not badly. But dura szc is surely corrupt. 
I propose— 


dolet, et, dura/a pergere mente, 
terga sequi, &c. 


‘having steeled his heart to proceed.’ 


185. media ipsius arma 
sacra mentugue magnique aris imposta parentis. 


metu, Aldine, vulg. ; sfecu Heinsius. I suspect that a verb 
is concealed in mentuque; perhaps sacra nitent. 
2E2 
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301. hoc saeuior ille 
ecce iterum uacuas agit inconsulta per auras. 
bracchia sentit enim Pollux rationis egentem. 


ee 


eum, Aldine. at ut, Bahrens. Read— 


2 ERE SS ES GE 


bracchza. iam sentit Pollux, &c. 


This was written dracchiam sentit; then bracchta sentit, and 
enim inserted for the metre. 


307. sonat omni uulnere uertex 
inclinis ceciditque malis iam tempora manant 
sanguineaeque latent aures. 


Heinsius saw that mals represented some part of mala. 
But his suggestions for the restoration are hardly satis- 
factory. Perhaps— 


inclinis cedit, malae et iam tempora manant. 


(For mention of the ma/ae, cp. iii. 166, ossa uirum malaeque 
sonant). zuclints ceditt = ‘he bends and gives ground.’ 
The following words sanguineae latent aures seem a very 
doubtful expression for ‘ the ears are hidden in the streams - 
of blood.’ Perhaps— 


Hh 
ht 
$ 
Ob 
bE 


Hi 
A 
Ad 
f 


sanguineae /aben/ aures. 
424. noua cuncta uident Thyneaque iuxta 
litora fatidici poenis horrentia Phinei. 
dura deum summogwe suis urgebat in aeuo. 


summoque lues, Ald. and edd. I question this correction. 
que would be better away, and a relative connecting this 
sentence with the preceding would be an improvement. 
Read, with change of one letter— 
Phinei, 
dura deum summo quem uis urgebat in aeuo. 

There is no necessity to change dura to dtra, as edd. have 
done, following the ed. Bonon. I should notice that M man. 
sec. has quae uts. 
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564. cum uincula mundi 
ima labant tremere ecce solum tremere ipsa repente 
tecta uides ; illae redeunt, illae aequora cerfant. 


ceu—labent, Heinsius, Thilo; and aeguore, Ald., Thilo. 
quasi—cum ima and aequora uertunt, Bahrens. Read— 


fum uincula mundi 
ima labant ; tremere ecce solum tremere ipsa repente 
tecta uides ; illae redeunt, illae aequora wersant. 


Compare below, 1. 684, uelut mixtas Vulcanius ardor ahenis 
uerset aquas. 


651. idem Amyci cerfe uiso timor Omnibus antro 
perculerat. 


mentes, Heinsius ; uzso mentes, Schenkl. Read— 


idem Amyci corda et, &c. 


674. ‘ Sequor o quicumque deorum’ 
Aesonides uel fallit ait praecepsque fragores 
per medios ruit et fumo se condidit atro. 


Thilo, after Sabellicus, gives— 
Aesonides ‘uel fallor’ ait 


which is surely impossible Latin. mec fallor, Peerlkamp ; 
nil fallis, Schenkl (very weak); Aesonides ‘azt’ altus 
ait, Bahrens. It seems to me that the text of V is 
perfectly correct. Jason cries that he will follow the omen 
for good or evil; he will not stay to think whether it be a 
deception sent by a god. ‘I follow, O whichever of the 
gods’—not cze/, as Bahrens wished, but, much stronger, 
uel fallit’—‘ even deceives me.’ The full phrase would 
be something like wocat uel fallit, ‘calls me, or, if you will, 
deceives me.’ For the explanation of we/, ‘even,’ is a 
suppressed clause. 
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Book V. 
53.  adsis umbra precor uenturi praesagia caeli. 


praescia, Ald. and edd., probably rightly. I thought of 
uentt praesagaque caelt as possible. 


71. iam prora fretum commouerat et iam 
puppe sedens . . dimiserat anchora terras. 


Perhaps : puppe sedens tandem dimiserat. 


181. sic fatus et aegro 
corde silens audit currus (? cursus) bellique labores 
uirginei exciderit frenis quae prima remissis, 
semianimem patrius quam sanguine uexerit amnis. 


quam uexerit amnis 27% aeqguor,C. Read— 


exciderit frenis quae prima remissis 
semianimis, patrius quam exanguem uexerit amnis. 


185. populeos flexus tumulumque uirentia supra 
flumina. 


Read : populeos zexus. Compare vi. 260: 
populeae fidentem nexibus umbrae. 


195. tu precor orsa regas meque his tuteris in oris 
tot freta tot durae properantia sidera passum. 


tot duce te—passis, Burmann ; fot cursu properants s. passts, 
Jacobs. Thilo suggested cursu properanti s. passum, which 
Schenkl adopts. Mr. Ellis suggested drumae for durae. 
I believe the correction to be much simpler. Read— 


tot freta dura, fot ef properantia sidera passum. 


The corruption arose most easily from an accidental trans- 
position of fo¢. Thus /o¢ might have been omitted, written 
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in above the line, and then inserted by a copyist in the 


wrong place. 
tot 
(1) totfretaduraetproperantia 


(2) tot freta tot durae properantia. 


tot freta dura et tot would be also possible. 


563. incita cristas 
aura quatit, uariis floret uia discolor armis, 
qualis ab Oceano nitidum corus aethera uestit, 
qualibus adsurgens nox aurea cingitur astris. 


chorus, edd.; uolucrum chorus, Bahrens. But it seems 
probable that the simile may refer to the rainbow. Per- 
haps— 
qualis ab oceano nifef arcus ef aethera uestit. 

(et aethera would be written e¢ecera, hence omission of é?). 
But I think it rather more likely that corus was an 
insertion (not a corruption), and that a word has fallen out 
at the end of the line. Thus— 


qualis ab oceano nitidum aethera uestizt Jris. 


The omission of Iris might be facilitated by the similar 
ending of the following line, as¢vzs. For gualibus adsurgens 
I should prefer gualisue adsurgens.' 


Book VI. 


109. inde etiam par mortis honos tumulisque recepti 
inter auos post/usque uirum. 


The simplest correction is Aosztugue. The dogs are placed 
intombs among their ancestors, and ‘ with the burial of 
(like that of) men.’ 


1'We should like to propose eos, gested by ab Oceano.—ED. 
‘the dawn,’ for corus. This is sug- 
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256. impulit aduerso praeceps equus Onchea conto 
nequiquam totis reuocantem uiribus armos 
in latus accedit sonipes, accedit et ipse 
frigidus, arma cadunt, rorat procul ultima cuspis. 


Perhaps— 


in latus ecce cadit ; sonipes super accidit ipse 
frigidus; arma cadunt; horret (or erraf) procul ultima cuspis. 


265. nam forsitan iuncxit V. Why not nam _fors ita cussit ? 


285. aut mecum mediam, iuuenes, agite ite per urbem 
Argolicamque manum aut caris occumbite nafis. 


Perhaps— 


dextris occumbite /antis. 


288. tua pectora nato 
suggere nunc animamque parem si fata peroso 
tarda tibi turpesque moras non segnius ipsi 
paruimus paruique eam didicere nepotes. 


utam, C., Aldine, edd. Read: eadem. 


355. quemque sequatur 
tlle dies. 


tlluuces, Haupt, admirably ; but possibly dzZuuzes is nearer. 


361. raptataque limite in arto 
membra uiri miseranda meant. 


madent, Bahrens. Read: ument. 


375+ iamque ibat in Harpen 
vixdum prima leni ducentem cornua neruo, 
inlabentis equi tendentem frena Menippen. 


et labentis, Heinsius, Thilo; zgue labantis, Ald. Read — 


in labentis equi tendentem frena Menippen, 


an asyndeton, which to my ear sounds effectively here. 
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381. ille diu coniectis sufficit hastis, 
quin et iam grauior nutuque carens' exterruit Idam. 


quis grautor, Pius ; cadens, Ald., so Thilo. 


quin grauior motuque carens. (Schenkl.) 
quis 7am iam grauior nutansque. (Bahrens.) 


I propose 
quis grauior nut < at nut > uque exterruit Idam. 


Ida is one of the warrior women of Euryale. e¢ zam and 
carens seem to be due to two different attempts to fill up 
the line. 


385. procubuit tandem adque uigentem profulit urbem. 


I wrote Aroculit in the margin of Thilo’s ed., and since 
find that Bahrens thought of this too, but reads ferculzt in 
his text. 


417. haut usguam Colchorum animi; neque . . . 
tela set implicitos miseraque in peste reuinctos 
confodiunt. 


exultant Colchorum animi, Heinsius. haut moti, Bahrens. 


Read— 
haut guasst Colchorum animi. 


After megue V has the last words of the following line 
in peste reuinctos. C gives megue cura cauere; Ald. non 
inclyta dextris. Before seeing the text of Bahrens, I con- 
jectured : neque mztlere curant tela, partly suggested by the 
reading of C. The reading of Bahrens gives a sense 
exactly the opposite: neque mzttere parcunt tela. 


443. mutat agros fluuiumque uias ; suus adligat ignz 
cuncta sopor; 


‘For carenswe should suggest cavens, _ himself (cavens) by his nod, and fright- 
and omit e¢ tam. The hero defended ened off Ida by it.—Eb. 
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A description of Medea’s magic power. Here we have 
not V’s guidance; zgvz is the reading of C. Read— 


suus adligat i//i 
cuncta sopor ; 


‘at her bidding.’ 


Book VII. 


te quoque Thessalico iam serus ab hospite uesper 
diuidit et iam /e tua gaudia uirgo relinquunt. 


et tua tam te, Aldine. Read—et iam zam tua. 


12, quos ego cur iterum demens iterumque recordor 
tam magna discreta mari ? 


magno,edd. Read— 
tam magna, a, discreta mari. 
21. tum iactata toro /umque experta cubile 
nimiumgue, Ald., Thilo. Read— 
tum iactata toro /otumque experta cubile. 


She tries to compose herself in every part of the bed. 
(This correction had been already made by Mr. Ellis, 
‘ Journal of Phil.,’ 1880.) 


a 
31.  ille autem iam iam uultus uocesque parentem 
ante aperit rumpitque moras. 


paratas, Pius, Thilo. ante petit, Ald. ante capit, Heinsius. 
ante uentt, Bahrens. Read: parantem ante premit. 
228. patriam inde uocato 


qua redit itque dies, nec nos o nata malignis 
cluserit hoc uno semper sub frigore mensis. 


malignus—Phasts, Ald., Thilo. maligna—lusertt—messts, 
Bahrens, after Bentley, who read mec nos dis nata malignts. 
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These changes are considerable. Read with very slight 


change— 
nec nos, 0 nata, malignis 


cluserit hoc uno semper sub frigore mets. 


The subject of cluserzt is dies. Compare Ovid, Met. iii. 
145, et sol ex aequo me/a distabat utrague. 


244. Perhaps: nulla quies animo, nullus sopor, arida 
lingua. There is a lacuna in V. 


301. saeuus Echionia ceu Penthea Bacchus in aula 
deserit infectis per roscida cornua uittis. 


Read znnexzs: cp. Statius, Zheb. ii. 99. 


sed falsa cucurrit 
infula per crines glaucaeque innexus oliuae 
uittarum prouenit honos. 


haec dicens qua non uelocius ulla 
pestiferam toto nequiquam lumine lustrat. 


qua non ulla ocior (or qua nil uelocius), herbam 
pestiferam. 
I conjectured this before I saw the reading of Bahrens— 
qua non uelocius herba 
pestifera est. 
341. hunc quoque qui nunc te crudelis Iasona nescis 


morte perire tua, qui te nunc inuocat unam ? 


qut nunc est (= utuct) Burmann; gut tuus est, Thilo; cuz 
nunc es crudelis, Heinsius, Bahrens; guz mesczs, Schenkl. 
Read, without any alteration in the letters— 


hunc quoque qui nunc te—, crudelis, Iasona nescis 
morte perire tua, qui te nunc inuocat unam ? 


In her excitement, Helen breaks off the relative clause to 
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introduce the apodosis, the main point, sooner, and then 
resumes her relative clause in the following verse, 


355- cingitur inde sinus et qua sibi fida magis uis 
nulla, Prometheae florem de sanguine fibrae 
Caucaseum promit nutritaque gramina ponti 
quae sacer ille niues inter tristesque pruinas 
durat edifque cruor. 


M has fontz, C ponzt (here we have not V). wenézs, Haupt, 
Schenkl. son¢:, Ellis. 2 gramine monies, Bahrens. Read— 


nutritaque gramina poents, 


‘herbs fed by his pains.’ The next line explains—For 


durat editque I prefer on the whole durat alitque of Bulaeus.' 
So Bahrens. 


389. et iam iam magico per opaca silentia Colchis 
coeperat ire sono montanaque condere uultus 
numina cumque suis auerti co//ibus amnes. 
uallibus, Burmann. I think col/:bus is an error for cornibus. 
Compare i. 105— 


magnaque ratem per lustra uiasque 
uisi laude canunt manifesto in lumine Fauni 
siluarumque deae atque elatis cornibus amnes. 


Statius, Zheb. vii. 65. mugire refractis corniger Hebrus 
aquis, etc. We shall then read— 


zamque suis auerti cornibus amnes. 


393- | stupet ipsa graui nox tardior umbra 
iamque tremens longe sequitur Venus. 


I cannot understand this, for Venus is still conceived as 
walking hand in hand with Medea; cp. 1. 399, inde Venus 
dextrae dilapsa tenenti. Read— 


iamque tremens longe sequitur Venerem. 


1 For onti we should rather read 1: ‘Luxuriat Phrygio sanguine dives 
potu, and ditat for durat, Cf.Ov.Her. humus.’—Ep. 
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Night is represented trembling at the passage of Venus. 
Compare Statius, Zeb. ii. 59, where Sleep, driving the 
steeds of Night, shows his respect for Cerberus :— 


Sopor obuius illi 
Noctis agebat equos trepidusque adsurgit honori 
numinis et recto decedit limite caeli. 


The parallel is remarkably close. 


507: siquid /w saeuius, V. 


hit, Burmann ; Zw is clearly an insertion. Read: si quid 
quis saeuius (from gweo), or, siquid sczs saeuius. 


Boox VIII. 


285. dixerat a/gue orans iterum uentosque uirosque 
perque ratis supplex e¢ remigis uexilla magistris, 
illi autem intorquent truncis frondentibus undam. 


Ruperti and Thilo: zégue for atgue, and urguet remos uox 
altamagtstrt. Bahrens gives— 


atque orans itera¢ remosque uirosque 
perque ratis supplem/ regis verba illa magistri 


Both these changes are considerable and unscientific.’ (Mr. 
Ellis suggests supplex fremit et uox lata magistris.) If 
anything is certain, it is that wexz//a is a corruption of 
ux tila, and to this we must hold fast, as Dureau de 
Lamalle and Wagner did in their attempts to emend. In 
the next place it seems to me that vemzgis is the word 


‘Is it not possible that vexil/a is other ships? We might read: Perque 
sound, and means the flags by which _ rates supplent vegis vexil/a magistris. 
Absyrtus’s words are signalled to the —Ep. 
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which has intruded itself into the unmetrical verse, | 
suggest that vemigio or remis was written over éruncis in 
the following line, as an explanation, and was pushed up, 
in a slightly corrupted form, into the preceding verse, 
The meaning clearly is that the words of Absyrtus, which 
could not be heard in all the ships at the same time, were 
repeated to each crew by its magister. Read— 


dixerat Aaec orans iterum uentosque uirosque, 

perque ratis supplex uox illa <z/era/a> magistris. 
remigio 

[illi autem intorquent truncis frondentibus undam]. 


But I am inclined to suspect that z/erum is a corruption of 
circum. Perhaps— 


dixerat ztque orans circum. 
307. non una Minyae formidine surgunt. 


non uana, Heinsius ; zon ula, Bahrens (wrongly, I think, in 
sense). Read— 


non minima Minyae formidine surgunt. 


400. ille trahens genitum, tantis ac uocibus impar 
quamquam iura deum et sacri sibi conscia pacti 
religio dulcisque mouent primordia taedae 
cunctatur mortemque cupit sociamque pericli 
cogitat, haut ultra sociis obsistere pergit. 


It seems to me that the order of the verses here has got 
wrong. ll. 403, 404 should surely precede Il. 401, 402. 
cogttat is also corrupt. Read— 


ille trahens genitum, tantis ac uocibus impar 
cunctatur mortemque cupit sociamque pericli 
dicit, at haut ultra sociis obsistere pergit, 
quamquam iura deum et sacri sibi conscia pacti 
religio dulcisque mouent primordia taedae. 
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451. si Pagasas et Peliacas hinc denique nubes 
cerneret et Tempe lucentia fumo. 


uiridt is supplied after Zempfein the Aldine, zgz7o in cod. 
reg. Thilo conjectures uztreo, Read— 


TemPE zam PE/lucentia fumo. 


The iteration of the letters me accounts for the omission. 


J. B. BURY. 


ARISTOPHANES, Lquztes, 526. 


era Kparivov pepvnpévos, Ss ToAAG tpevoast ror’ éraivy 

dia Trav dhedAdv rediwv Eppa Kai THs cTavéws Tapacipwv 

24/7 ‘ A ‘ ‘ s s ‘ > ‘ , 
éfope. tas Spits xai ras tAaTdvous Kai Tods éxOpods rpoHeAvpvovs. 


THE form peboag, though Aristophanes was hardly likely 
to use it, might pass muster; but here, before Zope, it is 
simply impossible, as editors have generally recognized. 
None of the corrections proposed (see the note of Dr. 
Blaydes) is even plausible. Cratinus is compared to a 
river which has overflowed its banks. This is the point 
of ageAwv ; there are no boulders or hills in the plains to 
obstruct the waters. Therefore read— 


mokAg pHEas mor’ éraivw. 


piéac (intrans.) ‘having broken his banks,’ the vox propria. 
See Herodotus, ii. 99, of the Nile: ci yap iOeAjon phtac 


imepBijvat & woraudg tabry K.t-A. (so metaphorically of an 
enemy bursting into a country, vi. 113). 


J. B. BURY. 
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